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INCIDENT IN MOROCCO. 


BY H. D. GARDNER. 


EpITH TORRANGE had arrived 
in Fez triumphant in spirit. 
When her visions were no more 
than dream Everests she had 
risen to bleak mornings year 
in and year out—for sunshine 
without had never meant sun- 
shine within to her—and had 
sustained her dull days with 
hard wishing that gradually 
crystallised into will. She was 
a studious woman. In her 
youth, when a room and bath- 
room in a luxury hotel were as 
remote as heaven, she had 
trained for teaching, and 
through her years of bondage 
to old Maria Hedderwick she 
had read every book of travel 
that came her way. The one 
which had fired her imagina- 
tion and which she had read 
and re-read, had been Cun- 
ninghame Graham’s ‘ Mogreb- 
el-Acksa ’ until the very words 
had become her own. Then 
when old Maria died, it 
was found she had done the 
only decent thing in her life— 
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she had left Edith her entire 
fortune, and it was large. 
Mogreb - el- Acksa became a 
shape in her mind. 

Edith as the owner of great 
wealth was found to be a dif- 
ferent person from the bond 
slave of her aged aunt, and the 
large circle of that lady’s expec- 
tant and subservient satellites 
became aware of it quickly and 
uncomfortably. She had many 
callers and condolers, most of 
them people who had treated 
her with scant courtesy, often 
with none at all. She received 
their expressions of sorrow for 
her sorrow with a lightness of 
touch that suggested hers was 
a feeble flame; she cut short 
an old associate’s requiem with 
disconcerting bluntness, saying 
she thought Mrs Hedderwick 
was better where she was, that 
at eighty-eight one’s usefulness 
to the world was wearing out. 
They all began to remember 
that they had never cared for 
her. They knew she had no 
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relations and no friends except 
those of Mrs Hedderwick, and 
they were curious about the 
future. 

The minister’s wife remarked 
she was sure that after her 
trying time she would be the 
better for a little holiday. 

“I’m going to take a long 
holiday. I may never come 
back.” 

‘¢ But the house and all your 
aunt’s things! You surely are 
never going to part with 
them ? ”’ 

‘‘ She cannot use them now,”’ 
Miss Torrange answered. 

The minister’s wife of her 
charity, however, said gently— 

“You must not do anything 
rash, Edith. You don’t know 
the world.”’ 

‘I’m going to learn.’’ 

“But your inexperience! 
You will be beset with pitfalls 
—here you are among friends.”’ 

‘‘ Friends! I think I shall 
forget my friends here even 
more quickly than they will 
forget me.”’ 

“T think you are unfair, 
Edith.” 

‘¢ Perhaps ! ’’ answered Edith 
indifferently ; and to scale that 
wall of indifference would have 
taken more spiritual fortitude 
than the lady could muster. 

The visit had not gone ac- 
cording to plan, but nothing in 
Edith’s life ever went according 
to plan again. 

‘‘ There’s only one thing to 
be thankful for,’’ the wife said 
later to her husband. “ She is 
plain, and nobody could call 
her attractive.”” The minister 
smiled and was silent, for it was 
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true they had never seen Miss 
Torrange otherwise than plain 
and unattractive. “I only 
hope she will not be deceived by 
some man wanting her money.” 

Now the minister spoke. 

“T think it will not be too 
easy to deceive Miss Torrange,” 


The minister’s wife might 
have modified if not altogether 
altered her opinion could she 
have seen the subject of the 
town’s talk a fortnight later in 
London. Without a word of 
farewell to anyone except her 
lawyer, she had departed from 
the cold town of her bondage 
and for the first time, at the 
age of forty, crossed the Border. 
She had never had a chance to 
cross it before. She knew nota 
soul in England. 

Maria Hedderwick had never 
travelled. In the early days 
after she had taken her sister’s 
child to feed and house and 
clothe as shabbily as possible 
and think upon her charity ever 
after, she had been in the habit 
of going to Edinburgh for a 
fortnight once a year and then 
on to the Ayrshire coast for 
another fortnight. But after 
she turned seventy and old age 
seized on her inactive limbs she 
had contented herself with 
carriage drives, and the holi- 
days became even in Edith’s 
mind faded memories. 

The old woman would not 
enter a motor car, and Edith 
used to compare them on their 
daily drives to prehistoric ani- 
mals creeping out for a look 
at a new world. For a few 
years before her death Maria 
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had been bedridden, and the 
drives in their turn became 
memories ; and although Edith 
knew death must release her 
some day, there were times 
when the girl, then the woman, 
felt she must break her bonds, 
go out to struggle and starve 
rather than endure her aunt 
another day ; for the spirit that 
had shot out like a tongue of 
flame at her callers had always 
been there. It was then that 
Kennedy, the lawyer, helped 
her. 

‘“ Bide a wee,’’ he had said. 
“Some day you’ll have a fine 
dance to yourself.” 

She had not been grumbling, 
she had not said to anyone she 
felt at the end of her tether, 
but Kennedy had a way of 
reading thoughts. She bided 
her time, and at forty she found 
one could still dance. 

She had changed in the fort- 
night since she had crossed the 
Border. She had had her 
auburn hair cut, and its waves 
had sent the hairdresser into 
transports. She was slim and 
erect and she suddenly looked 
young; and she reddened her 
lips shamelessly. That was 
Edith outwardly ; inwardly she 
was just as watchful, walked 
just as warily as she had 
watched and walked with old 
Maria’s eyes upon her. 

She had not expected to find 
everything different at the 
touch of her gold, for she was 
amply dowered with common- 
sense ; but she knew she could 
buy with the gold and she set 
about buying carefully and 
well. She had always been 


a pretty speaker. Mrs Hedder- 
wick’s friends had called it 
affectation and secretly envied 
the pure vowels and clear 
tones; now she found her 
voice arrested and commanded 
attention, and she proceeded to 
arrest and command. Perhaps 
the years of wear and tear 
with Maria gave her her air of 
serenity ; for indeed old Maria 
had both worn and torn, worn 
down her youth and torn her 
heart, and she had struggled 
with all her might not to show 
it. People had always talked 
of her aunt’s great generosity. 
Edith did not so regard it; 
she thought the money left to 
her a poor reward for all she 
had lost; for youthful nights 
that could never be hers, for 
the hours in her room looking 
to the sullen North Sea. RS 


When she chose she found it 
easy to make friends, or at 
any rate engage in the small 
talk that is the coin current 
between so many minds. But 
generally she preferred to be 
alone, to be an onlooker at 
the great pageant continually 
enacting before her eyes, at 
the prism of life with its 
changing and blending colours. 
Only two things annoyed her: 
calling her ‘ Miss Torrance’ 
and the surprise of the ‘ alone’ 
to her remark that she was 
going to travel. She explained 
kindly and with faint con- 
descension that her name was 
‘Torrange’; that there had 
been at one time an apostrophe 
—thus, ‘T’Orrange’; that 
the apostrophe had _ been 
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dropped in the eighteenth cen- 
tury ; that it was the designa- 
tion of a Scoto-Irish sept ; that 
she was probably the only one 
now left, and it was all true. 

At the ‘ alone ’ she got angry. 

‘¢ And why not ? ” she would 
demand, her clear voice sharp 
with warning. 

‘Oh, it is so risky. If you 
turned ill—there is always that 
chance—and to be alone then. 
One would want a friend——” 

‘‘No.”? There was never an 
equivocation about that ‘no’ ; 
nor about its considered fina- 
lity. ‘“‘ Risk! That’s what’s 
wrong with everybody. . They 
don’t take enough risk, always 
playing for safety. And I 
certainly object to the sight of 
women in herds! They are an 
affront. I prefer to be alone.”’ 

She did not add that old 
Maria had cured her of any 
love she had ever possessed for 
her own sex. The aged woman 
had been given to flights of 
fancy, in which she mixed the 
hymns and teachings of her 
childhood, and had managed 
to conjure up in Edith’s mind 
a picture of a group of stout 
ladies in skirts of the durable 
stuff Maria affected and just 
clearing the ground, all gazing 
like earthly tourists at the walls 
of jasper. 

“ But if you took ill,’”’ some 
gentle voice would persist. 

“Tt would be in no way 
different to taking illhere. I’d 
surely find a hospital and 
capable nurses—at least, I hope 
so. I do not want to be ill in 
anyone’s house—it hasn’t got 
the appliances for illness. And 
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when it comes to the end what 
does it matter where you are 
then?’’ Here she would pause 
and regard those to whom she 
spoke with amusement. ‘“ Then 
we must all go alone.”’ 

She was so cool, so assured, 
that as one woman said after- 
wards she made her blood run 
cold. 


She soon began to hold long 
interviews with Messrs Cook’s 
competent young men; she 
learned steamship routes by 
heart; she studied pathless 
deserts, or pathless in so far as 
Messrs Cook did not guarantee 
connections or camels. She 
conned maps and found she 
had an aptitude for reading 
them; she was surprised to 
find in how short a space of 
time remote and distant places 
could be linked. In the four 
months since Maria’s death she 
could have girdled the globe. 

At last she was ready to de- 
part, and in mid-January in a 
heavy sea that did not in any 
way incommode her she went 
down Channel, bound for the 
land of her first literary love— 
Morocco. 

She had read too many 
narratives and little books to 
expect the world of Cunning- 
hame Graham. She knew that 
Moors now rode in motor cars, 
that the great roads of Lyautey 
ran like arteries north to south, 
and that people could and did 
travel daily from the sea to the 
Passes of the Atlas. Yet she 
had not been a day in Tangier 
before she felt that the modern 
symbols went no deeper than 
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their outward show, that some- 
thing impenetrable, something 
of the Mogreb was there for the 
seeking. She read it in the 
faces of the Abrahams and the 
Isaacs sitting on the doorsteps ; 
in the hidden lines of the 
Rebeccas at the wells. These 
people might use the trappings 
of the infidel, travel as the 
infidel travels, listen to his 
songs on a gramophone, but 
in the hearts of them was the 
seal of Mahomet. 

She loitered daily in the 
market - place watching the 
story-tellers and the snake- 
charmers and the dancers 
banked by mounds of oranges 
and mimosa ; indeed, although 
she did not know it, she was 
getting drunk with an essence 
that seemed to leave the usual 
visitor untouched. She learned 
to discriminate between the 
pure-bred Moor and the bastard 
of the purlieus, and that was 
not always easy ; she recognised 
the Berber of the Riff by his 
carriage of body and a certain 
emanation of wildness, of eagle 
outlook and air of waiting. 

She drew apart from her 
compatriots with their twaddle 
and aimless talk. Had she not 
heard it all so often in the dead 
days with Maria? It seemed 
to her that the whole world 
spoke of the same things: the 
good and bad looks of others, 
the Church and its minister, 
Anglican or Presbyterian, with 
special reference to the incum- 
bent of the Church of England 
as established in the place; of 
men and women married into 
good families, gone to India 
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and come back ; of children and 
their schools, with special refer- 
ence to Eton and Harrow and 
Winchester well-entrenched in 
the background; of Oxford 
and Cambridge; of Socialism 
and its menace to their comfort 
and easy living ; of their resig- 
nation to the changed times in 
which they lived and their open 
regrets for the enclosure of the 
pale. 

It not only bored her, it 
angered her, and she made 
ready to flee from it, and in the 
dark one morning she fled to 
Fez. As she journeyed to meet 
the sun spreading a pale light, 
as if far down in the world 
hidden globes were springing to 
life ; a8 she saw by the railway 
line the flowers, gold, purple, 
blue, the alphabet of all Moorish 
design and decoration, she felt 
that at last somewhere, some- 
how, she was going to find 
adventure. 

She did not like Fez, yet she 
stayed. It fascinated her, un- 
spoilt as it still was by hand- 
touch of the West. The French 
town and business quarters 
stopped on its skirts as if in- 
timidated ; here there was no 
thrust in, no wedge prizing 
apart the old ways, no en- 
circlement until the Kasbah lay 
in infidel arms. 

She lived in a minaret of an 
old building, the former quarters 
of the harem, isolated from the 
rest of the place, set above the 
city spreading itself beneath 
her. Across from her window 
was the ravine with the blood 
little more than dry from the 
last horrible outbreak, and she 
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had met Europeans who had 
lived through those days of 
terror and revolt. When she 
woke in the night to hear the 
voice of the muezzin hailing 
Allah across Africa, coupling 
with the name of Allah the 
prophet whose creed had been 
born in blood, she would sit 
up in bed and try to follow the 
voice across Africa and Asia—a 
dark thing going back against 
the light. 

She drove with people whose 
acquaintance she made in the 
hotel. She had her own guide 
who steered her through the 
tortuous streets of the city and 
pointed out the usual sights, but 
apart from that she held little 
parley with him, for his English 
was aS sparse as her French. 
She read that language easily, 
well, but she had a poor ear 
and could not readily pick up 
the spoken word. 

She bought little, but that 
little was good, and always 
where the guide did not want 
her to buy. She went into the 
shops towards which he piloted 
her, but twenty francs generally 
covered her purchases. She 
was amused at his discomfiture 
and laughed outright at his 
attempts to belittle a lovely 
piece of embroidery she bought 
in a shop past which he had 
tried to steer her. 


Looking back can any of us 
say what prompted us to the 
thing we did at the moment we 
did it? The action may have 
small repercussions, it may have 
great, but it often leaves an 
upright stone to mark the way. 
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Reflections about it have made 
people fatalists; believers in 
predestination when their Chris- 
tianity is heated by Calvinism ; 
some speak of coincidence. 
Edith Torrange, when it was 
all over, never reflected about 
it at all. 

On the afternoon it began, 
she had finished an early tea on 
the hotel terrace in the company 
of a young married couple who 
wanted her to go walking with 
them in the hills behind the 
town. That she declined ; then 
two others asked if she would 
go with them and bargain for 
bags; she begged them to 
excuse her as she was tired. 
When she wanted popularity 
she found it easy to come by. 
She sat on alone in the tepid 
air tumultuous with sound that 
did not distract. She tried to 
analyse that and thought it 
was the absence of modern 
noise—no roar of car, of horn, 
for these were not allowed 
within the city walls. 

‘*Alone!”? She said the 
word to herself. For days she 
had been talking to people, 
driving with them, going ex- 
cursions with them, listening 
to kindly disposed lecturers ; 
taking part in Arab fétes and 
eating horrid concoctions not 
worth the money ; being guided 
by her guide and getting no- 
where near the heart of Fez or 
of Morocco. 

She was finished with. that, 
she knew it at once. She rose, 
climbed to her minaret, and 
from the platform outside it 
regarded the city beneath her. 
She knew the landmarks well 
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now—the Mosque of Mulay 
Idris, the Mendersa, the glint of 
colour on the grey; for Fez 
always made her think of a 
pale cloak with epaulettes of 
green, just as Tangier had 
suggested a cloak lined with 
blue. At the edge of the plain 
beyond were the Atlas, to 
which she was journeying soon, 
remote, menacing, snowy, the 
third highest range of moun- 
tains in the world. That geo- 
graphical fact gave her immense 
pleasure. 

She took her sunshade, 
descended and went out by the 
side entrance to avoid her guide, 
who would be sitting with his 
mournful eyes fixed on the 
steps down which the visitors 
usually went on their way to 
the city. She felt unequal to 
the strain of telling him she 
wanted to go alone, of saying it 
over and over again until. it 
penetrated or until he allowed 
it to penetrate, by which time 
the charm of the little adven- 
ture would be gone. Even had 
she succeeded in making it 
clear, as like as not he would 
have followed at a distance. 

She sank by the twisted 
thoroughfares, going easily by 
landmarks she had picked up 
morning by morning when pass- 
ing with her guide—bougain- 
villea splashing like juice over a 
foul wall, hinting at hidden 
courtyards; a tufted palm 
aslant a high archway into 
which one plunged from the 
concentrated sunlight ; a door- 
way carved and fretted and 
browned with age ; a well with 
fine mosaic—these every morn- 
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ing she had seen and watched 
for, and they guided her now. 

Very few looked at her, 
strange spectacle though she 
must have been, for unaccom- 
panied infidel women did not 
stroll about the native quarters 
of Fez towards sunset. Such 
as did were workers in the 
missions and schools of the city, 
were well known and often wore 
Arab dress. The attitude 
towards women had interested 
her from the first, the indiffer- 
ence or seeming indifference. 
There was no ogling ; she might 
be arrayed like the sun and fair 
as the pearls they most coveted, 
but their eyes never lingered— 
never the eyes of the pure-bred 
Arab. When a man stared and 
leered he had other blood in 
him, blood that approached 
women from a foreign outlook. 

She stopped. Her signs had 
failed her, the street she was 
in was strange to her, and al- 
though she had twice picked 
up the great door of Mulay 
Idris and set her course thereby, 
it was evident she had missed 
the turning her guide usually 
took. There could be no doubt 
of it: she had lost her way. 
The light was growing faint, 
and although as the crow might 
fly she could not be half a mile 
from her hotel she began to feel 
helpless and abashed. 

She bore to her right; she 
had been keeping right since 
the great doorway. It did not 
occur to her to be afraid, but 
she suddenly felt a menace from 
the high buildings. She was 
also annoyed. She saw herself 
being reduced to repeating the 
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name of the hotel loudly, clearly, 
many times, making signs she 
wished to be taken there, then 
arriving to her own mortifica- 
tion and the triumph of her 
guide. Still, she must do some- 
thing; stronger than dislike 
of owning to mistake was her 
common-sense. She walked 
slowly forward, and like most 
people in thought she kept her 
head down, but not for long. 
Edith Torrange was not of the 
type who hang their heads. 
As she raised her eyes to take 
stock of her surroundings she 
saw in front of her a shop she 
recognised ; one to which her 
guide had taken her and where 
she had bought some small 
articles. 

She stepped into the interior, 
poorly lit by a swinging lamp, 
and to the man who came for- 
ward began to explain in Eng- 


lish that she had lost her way, 


and then at his negative head- 
shake she collected some scraps 
of her deplorable French and 
tried to say the same thing. He 
was a tall man as far as his 
voluminous djellaba revealed, 
and she remembered him from 
her previous visits when he had 
displayed the goods, handing 
them to the man who spoke 
English. This man now came 
out of the shadows. 

‘‘Madame loses her way! 
Ah, easy! One must be born 
to Fez. If Madame will wait 
one moment we be pleased to 
put her right. It is difficult now 
night comes.”’ 

He was young and alert and 
had all the detestable tricks of 
the Arab salesman. His Eng- 
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lish was glib, and spoke of a 
good deal of practice. 

** T’ll be glad if you will,” she 
said pleasantly. 

‘We get someone take you. 
A minute please.”’ 

He plunged back to the 
muffled shadows and she loitered 
among the slippers and poufs 
and bags she knew too well. 
In about two minutes he re- 
turned. 

‘Yes, we get someone guide 
you.” As he spoke he swept 
aside a curtain to an inner shop. 
She sighed and followed him; 
she supposed everything had its 
price, even help for putting her 
on the right road. But at a 
glance she saw the goods here 
were quite different from those 
in the outer shop; beautiful 
stuffs and leathers, rare crafts- 
manship, exquisite silver and 
gold work, rich embroideries ; 
all native work of Morocco at its 
very best. ‘‘ Madame will find 
these good, very, very good. In 
one minute I return.” 

She moved round the little 
chamber, enchanted. The 
jewellery was of the kind that 
appealed to her, stones sumptu- 
ously set. The leather work was 
rare and hand-tooled, besides 
being of superb quality. There 
was a row of flagons, each one 
different, evidently filled with 
scent, and the light from small 
lamps set amongst the hangings 
threw a soft lustre over the 
whole. Finally she picked out 
a cushion in orange-coloured 
leather, a fine example of dye, 
and a piece of embroidery in 
multi-colour, and then it oc- 
curred to her that she had been 
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some time at her inspection, 
that everything was silent, that 
the man had not returned. She 
glanced at her watch—she must 
have been ten minutes in the 
room. She turned impatiently 
to the doorway—the curtain 
was still drawn back, but no 
light came through; she went 
forward and touched hard wood 
and sought for a handle. There 
was none ; she was shut in. 

She stood still, conscious of 
her heart thumping against 
her ribs and of a choking in her 
throat. For the moment panic 
swept her. She felt she must 
scream, scream so piercingly 
that all Fez must hear and rush 
to her; felt that she must 
hammer at that door till the 
town rocked on its foundations. 
That lasted but a few seconds. 
Then she straightened herself, 
looked round her and did some 
rapid thinking, all the time 
filed with thankfulness that 
she had behaved like a sane 
woman. 

They wanted something from 
her. What? It could not be 
her person; she was slim and 
forty and the Arab wanted 
plumpness and youth. Money ? 
Perhaps. Even in her perturb- 
ation she saw old Kennedy’s 
face when a demand arrived 
for ransom. No! Swiftly she 
decided against money. She 
bore about her no evidences of 
unusual wealth. She who might 
have toured the land in a fleet 
of cars was doing it, because it 
pleased her, by bus and train. 
Her clothes were costly, but it 
was the costliness of design 
and cut, only to be recognised 
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by Christian eyes ; nor were the 
plain coat and skirt of material 
to attract those who dealt in 
rich fabrics. Nor her jewellery ! 
She had not indulged in fine 
gems with her new-found 
wealth. Her taste lay towards 
old settings and fine workman- 
ship and semi-precious stones. 
Her necklace was lovely and the 
work of a great jeweller, but 
no one would have murdered 
her for it, certainly not the 
owner of eyes taught to ap- 
praise rare stones. 

These were lightning thoughts 
with which no shorthand ever 
devised could have kept pace. 
Her mind raced in top gear as 
she began to walk slowly round 
the trestles. None knew where 
she was ; none, she felt certain, 
had seen her go out. She might 
not be missed that night, her 
minaret was remote, and until 
her tea was brought in the 
morning and her unslept-in bed 
discovered none would give her 
a thought unless the young 
couple became curious. She 
had her passport with her, and 
the form she had filled up 
was a8 vague as it was useless. 

‘6 Madame likes our work ? ”’ 

How he had entered she 
could not tell, but it was not 
by the door from the shop. 
The light also had brightened, 
and by it she saw a young and 
handsome Moor, richly dressed 
in baggy breeches of pale silk, 
a short jacket of maroon- 
coloured brocade and a wide 
belt in a shade that looked 
blood-red. He was a striking 
and attractive figure, and his 
smile came with a readiness 
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she had never found in their 
grave faces. 

‘¢‘That embroidery is from 
Rabat—gorgeous, isn’t it? I 
like that of Meknes better, 
myself. I like its precise 
pattern.”’ 

He reached up for a piece 
and laid it beside her. His 
English was good—it suggested 
eloquence. She faced him 
calmly, the fine orange cushion 
depending by its loop from her 
clasped fingers. 

‘¢ These things are beautiful,”’ 
she said quietly; ‘‘ but by 
what right do you lock me in 
here ? ” 

She did not bluster about it 
or talk of the British Consul ; 
she narrowed her eyes and 
watched him. He moved to 
the door, and at his touch it slid 
back showing the dimly-lit shop 
and beyond it the dark street. 

‘* Madame is mistaken; she 
sees.’ 

‘“*T am not mistaken. The 
door has no handle and you 
touched a spring. If I tried 
you would not allow me to pass. 
What do you want ? ”’ 

He regarded her with deliber- 
ation. She had an idea her 
attitude was unexpected and 
that he was adjusting some 
detail in his mind. Edith 
Torrange had a gift for that 
kind of thought penetration. 

“Very little, Madame. I 
want your help in a small 
matter.”’ 

He had changed from his 
formal mode of address to the 
easy medium of English-speak- 
ing peoples. 

‘So small you lock me in!” 
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‘Perhaps that was tactless, 
stupid. I see now it was not 
necessary, but I did not want 
you to be disturbed.”’ 

It was a lame explanation, and 
Edith had an idea his swift wits 
were not easily embarrassed. 

‘¢ Well, I am being disturbed 
now.” 

He smiled at that. 

‘¢'You set out for Marrakesh 
the day after tomorrow.” 

She stared at him. She had 
told the manager no earlier than 
luncheon time that she would 
be leaving on Wednesday for 
Meknes on her way south. Her 
young friends were motoring 
to Tangier then, and they had 
persuaded her to accompany 
them as far as Meknes. From 
there she was going by bus by 
way of Rabat and Casablanca 
to the old Capital of Morocco. 

‘¢’'You will like Marrakesh,’ 
he went on lightly; “it is 
opener than Fez and it is pure 
Muslim. There are lovely 
things in Marrakesh.”’ 

Still she stared at him. 

‘* What has that got to do 
with you ? ’’ she asked at last. 

‘A great deal, Madame. I 
am going to ask you as a favour 
to carry a letter from me to 
Marrakesh. It will be no 
trouble to you; you will only 
need to hand it over to the 
messenger who will present 
himself to you there.’’ 

“Carry a letter for you to 
Marrakesh! But there are posts 
and very good posts in Morocco, 
and they will be far quicker than 
I can possibly be.’’ 

‘‘ Perhaps. It is cross coun- 
try and sometimes there is 
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delay. I know you stay one 
night in Meknes and two in 
Rabat.”’ He showed a dis- 
concerting knowledge of her 
intentions. ‘‘So short a time 
does not matter and I want 
to make sure it is properly 
delivered.”’ 

As he said it, it did not sound 
unreasonable, and it is possible 
had he asked her in the open 
shop she might have helped 
him. In her time she had done 
stranger things; even the 
shelter of Maria’s bulk could 
not altogether keep her out of 
the stream of life. 

‘You are ridiculous,’’ she 
said, and she said it as if she 
were speaking to a servant 
preferring an unusual request. 
“T cannot carry your letter.” 

A subtle change came over 
the smiling face, a change that 
sharpened his features. 

““T am not asking anything 
ridiculous. I ask you to oblige 
me by carrying a letter to 
Marrakesh.” 

“Why should I oblige you ? 
I know nothing of you; you 
must find some other mes- 
senger.”’ 

“ T have found the messenger 
I want and whom I can trust, 
because, Madame, I have an 
idea I can trust you.” 

Again her brain started work- 
ing at high speed. There must 
be something behind all this, 
some message this man wanted 
to get through by other means 
than the known channels, a 
message, moreover, carried by 
someone upon whom suspicion 
was not likely to fall. 

“T must refuse,” she said. 


‘‘ That,’ he replied gravely, 
‘‘ would be foolish.’”’? The cold 
voice terrified her. 

“Do you,’’ she demanded, 
‘‘ propose to murder me if I do 
not do what you wish ? ” 

“That might bring about 
complications. But until the 
letter was safely in Marrakesh 
I would have to hold you. By 
that time,’’ he added slowly, 
‘¢ T should know how strong the 
search for you was. The eyes 
that saw you enter here are 
blind ; the eyes that have seen 
you here blind also.”’ 

It is strange how in moments 
of danger thoughts unconnected 
with the situation will force 
themselves in. Edith thought 
of the will old Kennedy had 
drawn up for her before she 
left. She had willed her for- 
tune to found a home for aged 
women, needy, of serene temper 
and known for their loving- 
kindness. 

The flicker of amusement 
quickly gave way to a feeling 
of helplessness and dismay. All 
the Moor said was true, and to 
that feeling was added another, 
that she was straining against 
a mesh, fine as silk, strong as 
steel. It was useless to remind 
herself that she was in the 
Morocco of Lyautey’s roads, 
safe like his rule; the Morocco 
of motor cars, of Moors in 
western dress, of cinemas and 
bicycles. This handsome man 
in his maroon coat and fan- 
tastic waist-belt must be an 
anachronism. 

“*T hope, Madame, you have 
decided to help me,’’ the soft 
voice said. 
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She looked out to the dim 
shop ; darkness had now fallen. 
Her courage was not failing 
her although she was alone in 
a horrible place; Edith Tor- 
range had the obstinacy in her 
that made martyrs, but none 
of their pig-headedness. Her 
common-sense told her that for 
the moment she was weak and 
her enemy strong. She met 
his crafty look with serious 
calmness. 

“‘T shall take your letter,” 
she said. 

‘You are most kind.” He 
bowed courteously. “It is 
ready, and a guide will con- 
duct you to the hotel.”’ Indif- 
ferently she turned her back on 
him and stepped into the shop. 
He followed her and said in a 
low voice: ‘It would not be 
wise to speak of this letter to 
anyone. After it is delivered it 
will not matter.” 

She looked at the cushion she 
still carried as if she had not 
heard. The man who spoke 
English was at the street door 
with two Moors, the three 
holding a long piece of striped 
material over which a bargain 
was being driven. 

“T like this cushion. 
much is it ? ”’ 

The shopman dropped the 
striped material and came to 
her. 

“‘ Sixty-five francs.”’ 

It was cheap, cheap to farce. 
She counted out the money, 
told him she would carry it as 
it was, and exactly as the trans- 
action finished the young Moor 
appeared with a flat packet, 
sealed with green over green 


How 
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tape. He murmured some- 
thing in which she again caught 
the word ‘ kindness.’ She took 
the packet, slipped it into her 
bag, lifted her sunshade and 
looked past him to the door. 

“You are safe with this 
guide, Madame.”’ 

The man who spoke neither 
English nor French came out of 
the gloom, and without another 
glance at anyone she went out 
and followed him down the 
street. 

The city seemed busier than 
by day. Trains of asses filled 
the narrow ways with their 
burdens; ‘balek’ sounded a 
continuous cry ; the passers-by 
flattened themselves against 
walls for the rich men on their 
horses and fine mules. Her 
guide was careful of her; he 
had a train of animals stopped ; 
he kept her from the worst 
places of the street; he 
shouldered aside gesticulating 
crowds and finally landed her 
safely at the hotel door. He 
did not wait for backsheesh ; 
he had vanished into the dark- 
ness before her ‘thank you’ 
was well uttered. To her relief, 
her guide had departed for the 
night, and as she went up the 
garden steps to the light she 
was hailed by the young couple 
who were having champagne 
and wanted her to sit at their 
table. In her minaret she ex- 
amined the packet, but could 
make nothing of it. There was 
an inscription in Arabic round 
the seals, which had for centre 
a tower with balls, which she 
afterwards found to be the 
Koutoubia in Marrakesh. She 
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put it in her valise, then took 
it out, and finally carried it 
down to dinner in her bag. 

The following morning as 
she was giving instructions 
about her seat in the bus from 
Meknes to Rabat she held out 
to the manager a card she had 
found in her bag. She had no 
recollection of getting it; it 
must have been given to her 
with the change and she had 
thrust it into the pocket un- 
knowingly. 

‘‘Ts this place any good ? ”’ 

‘Achmet Ben Hamoud 
Safar!’’ he read aloud, and 
looked at her curiously. ‘‘ You 
have bought something there ? ”’ 

“Yes, I bought a leather 
cushion yesterday — certainly 
the best I have seen in Fez.”’ 

‘They keep good things, I 
believe, but generally the stuff 
they offer is rubbish. We do 
not encourage our clients to 
go, but the shop is in high 
favour with the guides.”’ 

‘Old people of Fez?” she 
asked carelessly. 

‘‘T don’t know, Madame, but 
they have been here all the five 
years since I came. They have 
asked us several times to allow 
them to put a showcase in the 
hall, but I do not care for their 
things—I think them inferior. 
Another lady, I remember, said 
she thought they had beautiful 
stuff. ..’? He paused. “It 
was strange about that lady 

She was here about 
two months ago. She went 
straight from here to Rabat, 
and took ill in the bus. She 
never rallied, but died that 
night in Rabat; appendicitis, 


I think, and they could not, of 
course, get a doctor in time.”’ 

Miss Torrange was thoughtful 
as she turned away. 


Her friends deposited her at 
Meknes at a good hotel. They 
would have liked to stay with 
her, but they were sailing for 
England in a few days. The 
young wife had taken a fancy 
to her—to her serene con- 
fidence, her dry humour and 
fine bearing. 

‘‘' You are sure it is all right 
about going to this heathenish 
place by yourself. I don’t like 
the idea of those buses at all— 
heaven knows what kind of 
people you may meet.” 

‘‘ That’s the charm of it. I 
don’t know what I am going to 
meet, but I’ll write and tell 
you.”’ 

She saw them depart with 
regret. They were her link 
with life as she knew it. Now 
she was indeed alone with her 
green letter and her peril, for 
she knew now she was in 
danger. As she wandered about 
Meknes and looked obediently 
where the guide bade her look, 
she reviewed the situation. The 
intricate Arabesques were at 
once lovely and terrifying and 
filled her with dread, for so the 
minds of those people seemed 
to work, threading a maze, 


never straight. 
She wondered what that 
other woman had done to bring 


upon her so swift a vengeance ; 
for Edith had now no doubt she 
also had been a letter-carrier 
and in some way had parted 
with the missive or let it be 
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known she had it. She re- 
pressed the impulse to ask one 
of the smart young officers of 
the Legion to conduct her at 
once to his colonel, to rid her- 
self somehow of the horrid 
thing. 

“This gate was built by the 
captive Christians.”’ 

She looked up at the beauti- 
ful arch. Captive Christians ! 
The Infidel had had his jest. 
She glanced sharply at her 
guide and wondered if it were 
triumph she detected in the 
dark face. A company of the 
Legion wheeled in the square. 
The Christian now seemed to 
be having his jest. 

There was one thing she knew 
she must do, and that was to 
guard the letter as if it were all 
her gold until she saw her way 
clear. That woman had been a 
fool and had taken that hand- 
some young man for a fool, 
which he certainly was not. 
She shuddered at the thought 
of him. 

One of her ideas had been to 
abandon her travelling by bus 
and go south by car, but on 
second thoughts she rejected 
that. Reliable cars were not 
easy to come by; she would 
need to send to Tangier and 
wait, and at the moment wait- 
ing did not seem one of the 
things she ought to do. No, 
she must keep to her pro- 
gramme, go through with it in 
defiance of murderous Moors 
and secret letters, for only by so 
doing could she hope to defeat 
them. Next morning, therefore, 
she climbed into the bus and 
thought of the last time she 
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had so journeyed—the last 
time she had gone on Maria’s 
service. Every week she had 
had to travel by bus to the 
nearest town, a twenty-mile 
run, the one bright happening 
in her arid life. It was true 
she was always tired to exhaus- 
tion doing her aunt’s errands, 
always footsore with tramping 
after the small quantities the 
tyrant insisted on buying ; true 
that she was weighed down 
with parcels on the return 
journey, a draggled being 
amongst other draggled beings. 

Now it was her pleasure to 
travel by bus, and she watched 
with satisfaction her elegant 
cases being hoisted to the roof. 
How she had always longed for 
the things she now possessed ! 
She looked down at her hand- 
bag, designed to hold much 
without seeming large, and 
remembered the bulging con- 
tainer in which Maria’s groceries 
had been stowed. In her satis- 
faction she almost forgot the 
green letter. 

She had pleasant fellow- 
travellers, six of her com- 
patriots, for Lyautey’s excel- 
lent roads and the well-managed 
buses were attracting tourists. 
There were Moors and poor 
French in the second class, and 
the white kepi of two Legion- 
naires reassured her. In the 
seat beside her was an elderly 
Frenchman; a commercial 
traveller from the sample books 
of patterns he studied on the 
way. 

She had arranged to spend 
two nights in Rabat—a whole 
day to be taken up with seeing 
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the Sultan, the sights of the old 
Moorish town and Sallee, and 
best of all she had liked that 
huddle of houses; for unlike 
most girls she had loved Robin- 
son Crusoe. It was all so ex- 
citing and interesting, a sort of 
fulfilment of her dream of 
Morocco, that for hours the 
green letter was the lightest 
of shadows on her mind; for 
these were the towns and 
places the thought of which 
she had carried about with 
her for years. She had also 
a sense of security in the 
letter’s possession; while she 
had it she was safe. 

She returned from her after- 
noon’s expedition to Sallee, 
drank a cup of very bad tea, 
which, because she was hot and 
thirsty, did not seem so bad 
as she knew it to be, and 
mounted to her room to look 
at her purchases. 

. . - It did not seem possible 
that the letter could have 
vanished. She thrust her long 
fingers again and again into 
the sagging pocket. It was not 
there ! 

She stood still and looked 
about her, trying to read the 
meaning of it from the in- 
animate things. She finally 
looked into the wardrobe, into 
the small bathroom, over to 
the street far below. That done, 
she sat down and considered. 
The letter had been there that 
morning ; she had taken it out, 
looked at it, put it back and 
locked her case, which stood on 
a luggage stool at the foot of her 
bed. Her suit-case lay across 
the arms of a chair, and it she 
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had not opened in Rabat, living 
as she had in the suit she wore. 
She opened it now, but the 
folds of tissue-paper, so smooth, 
had certainly not been touched. 
She had been in for luncheon, 
but had set out immediately 
afterwards for Sallee, so the 
theft might have taken place 
any time during the day. 

Again that panic that threat- 
ened to submerge her! Had a 
like fate befallen the letter given 
to the woman dead of appendi- 
citis ? She rose to her feet, rose 
against the panic, drove it back 
and acted. She took her bath, 
descended to her dinner in the 
excellent restaurant, but before 
going there she stopped at the 
desk and asked the young man 
if anyone had called for her 
during the day. 

“No one, Madame. I got 
your place in the bus—a good 
seat next the left window. The 
seat they had allotted you was 
in the centre, but someone can- 
celled and they sent to say you 
could have number four.” 

She thanked him and went 
to her meal. She was being 
cautious now, for even into a 
French hotel a long arm was 
reaching. She passed the soup 
and the fish and ordered a 
poussin to be roasted—it would 
be difficult to doctor that. 
With fruit that was her repast. 
She minded missing her coffee, 
but coffee might be dangerous. 

In her room she set about 
her precautions with the same 
thoroughness. She put chairs 
under the door handles, then 
considered the window and its 
steep drop to the street; still, 
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there were windows above and 
below, so she closed both jalou- 
sies and glass and for the first 
time in her life slept in an 
airless room. If limp, she was, 
however, alive in the morning. 


The bus for Casablanca was 
packed ; again some English, 
but none who had travelled 
with her from Meknes. Her 
seat was the same as on that 
run—next the far window in 
the front row ; and a stout Scot, 
who protested he had never 
been in a charabanc before 
and never meant to be again, 
established himself beside her. 
He asked her if she had 
ever travelled in such fashion 
before, and her ‘ many times’ 
and gracious little laugh seemed 
to put him in better humour. 
A smart French officer got in 
and took the seat behind her, 
and two French couples filled 
the back seat of all next to the 
glass partition that shut off 
the second class. In that again 
was the white kepi of a Legion- 
naire; many huddled figures 
in djellaba like so many 
bundles of washing, and the 
black kaftan of a Jew. 

Outside, an altercation was 
raging. The man checking the 
tickets, a clerk from the bureau, 
an interpreter and three Eng- 
lish people, two men and a 
woman, were the storm centre, 
while round them eddied and 
whirled what looked like the 
entire population of Rabat. 

“TI booked yesterday for 
seats four and eight and nine— 
eight and nine are all right, but 
four is occupied.”’ 
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‘¢ But eight, nine and ten are 
all together,’’ bleated the inter- 
preter. 

Ten was the gangway seat 
next to the French officer seated 
behind Edith. At mention of 
her number she leaned forward, 
and catching sight of her the 
man checking the tickets raised 
a friendly hand, smiled and 
emptied his complete battery 
of English as he nodded to her. 

“For you, all right! All 
right !”’ 

“Yes, but my brother-in- 
law wants to be at the window, 
and I booked four distinctly, 
saw it on the plan—see, it is 
marked plainly on the ticket. 
I demand it.”’ 

‘“‘Madame’s seat has been 
booked two days ago,’’ lied the 
interpreter brazenly. “It is 
@ fault at the office! Stupid! 
Iam sorry ; we are sorry. Ten 
is a good seat, and you will be 
all together.”’ 

A voice rasping ‘ aua places’ 
cut short the parley ; the man 
checking the tickets waved 
frantically; the nonchalant 
driver got up to his wheel and 
looked at the passengers who 
were delaying him with great 
distaste, and amidst the general 
flurry the three climbed in and 
took the seats in the second 
row. It was the proud boast 
of the Transatlantique Maro- 
caine that their buses moved 
on the stroke, a law at the start 
at least to be relied upon. So 
they slipped off with the voice 
of the Englishman still rising 
in expostulation. He was now 
addressing himself to the couple 
in front. 
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‘Tt is sheer mismanagement 
and dishonesty. Of course, 
what can you expect? They 
have no idea of fair dealing.”’ 

The pleasant Englishman, 
who had a French wife, looked 
back. 

““T use these buses a great 
deal and I have always found 
them most careful about places. 
I certainly have never known 
such a thing happen before. 
You ought to write to the 
Company—the Head Office is 
at Tangier.” 

‘‘ Are you sure your ticket is 
marked four?’ the outraged 
man next bawled to Edith. 

‘¢ Don’t answer him,’’ growled 
the Scot. 

She turned, however, and 
said politely and decisively— 

“My ticket is numbered 
four.’’ 

‘¢' When did you book ? ”’ 

‘My booking was all done at 
Fez.”’ 

‘‘ But when did you exchange 
your voucher at Rabat ? ”’ 

Edith took the advice of her 
neighbour and did not answer 
him. Whether his brother-in- 
law in whose cause the warfare 
was being waged was deaf and 
dumb, whether he felt the 
direction of the battle was in 
good hands, or whether he was 
merely indifferent, was never 
revealed. He sat in the place 
allotted to him, silent and un- 
shaken. 

The mutterings died away 
like the sounds of receding 
thunder, but not before Edith 
heard that the whole matter 
would be rectified at Casa- 
blanca or he would know the 


reason why. As they rolled 
along the uninteresting road 
between the towns she decided 
she was of one mind with her 
stout companion; after this 
experiment was over she would 
not again travel in this way. 

“Do you know Casablanca ? ”’ 
he asked. 

“No, my first visit to 
Morocco.” 

‘*'We’ve an hour there and 
there’s quite a good hotel near 
the bus station. Would you 
lunch with me? It would just 
be friendly if you would.”’ 

Edith might have hesitated 
at another time; now she 
accepted graciously. Short of 
experience as she was in many 
things she never blundered, 
and she knew when convention 
could be defied and she was 
glad to accept. 

‘‘ Thank you.”’ He also knew 
what was right, and the ‘ you’ 
was faintly inflected. ‘ We 
change buses and have to get 
the Marrakesh bit of the 
voucher exchanged for tickets. 
I got tabs on it all before start- 
ing. The seats are all assigned 
and it is possible you may not 
get the number you have; our 
friend may come into his own 
there. But you’ll get one quite 
good and I’ll try to get mine 
beside you. I usually bring 
out my own car, but times are 
not too good. I felt like wiring 
for it this morning at Rabat.’’ 
She laughed with him. ‘“ The 
trains are not good either,’’ he 
went on, “ though I am going 
back that way. You bet I am.’’ 
Then he lowered his voice. 
‘We get out before our friend 
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unless he climbs over the seat 
—he’s fit for it, so let’s make a 
dash for the bureau and get our 
word in first.’’ 

He had taken a dislike to the 
disturber of the peace. She 
nodded. He looked at her with 
admiration. She had spirit and 
she was not talkative. 

At Casablanca the English- 
man and the French wife 
reached their destination and 
slipped away quietly. Edith’s 
stout friend was on their heels, 
and held the doorway until 
she was close behind him; then 
he helped her to descend and 
piloted her through the mob of 
Arab touts and souvenir-sellers 
with a swiftness his bulk had 
not led her to expect. 

“Now, you speak first,’’ he 
said as he put her in front of 
him at the guichet. ‘ All in 
good time, sir—in your turn.”’ 
This to the gentleman whose 
brother-in-law had been de- 
frauded of nwmero quatre. He 
had been no less quick, but 
that second row had been a 
serious handicap. 

‘¢ T must see about my tickets 
—I have paid for the num- 
bers——”’ 

‘We have all paid, sir.” 

“T must insist——”’ 

He rushed round the rail to 
push himself in front of Edith, 
who had laid her voucher-book 
inside the window. Her 
champion’s indignant— 

“You are behaving like a 
fool,”’ was lost on air. 

Suddenly a tall negro who 
had been leaning on that side 
straightened himself and laid 
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a powerful black arm on the end 


of the rail. With a grin he 
pointed to the other side and 
waved the excited and angry 
man back. The stout gentle- 
man spoke sharply. 

‘““Tt’s no good going on like 
that—you being angry doesn’t 
matter to them—not a scrap. 
They just laugh at you.” That 
was true. Several porters and 
negroes were laughing. 

Edith’s transaction 
taken up little time. 

‘‘ La méme numero, Madame, 
le quatre. C’est la bonne place! 
Merci ! ”’ 

‘¢ Numero cing, Monsieur. A 
deux heures et demi. Oui, vous 
allez arriver vers sept heures.”’ 

They left the infuriated man 
pouring forth a jumble of bad 
French and nearly as bad 
English, his excitability once 
more drawing a crowd. Ex- 
citability draws the Arab, for 
with him it means a guard is off 
his dark soul, and danger, often 
death, comes up on the boil. 

‘We'd better hurry. An 
hour isn’t too long to get a 
meal here.’”’ He gestured over 
his shoulder. ‘‘ That’s the sort 
of chap who shouldn’t leave 
his own country—wants every- 
thing just so. He’s the kind 
who kicks up rows if the salt 
and pepper are moved an inch 
right or left.’’ 

“Still he has a grievance,” 
Edith said. ‘‘ There has been 
a muddle about the tickets.” 

‘““Yes, and for anyone else 
I’d be sorry. I’m surprised all 
the same. This Company is 
generally supposed to run like 


had 
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clockwork, and for through 
people from Tangier they do a 
lot. You only joined at Meknes. 
Somebody will hear about it.” 

The hotel was across the 
street and seethed with people, 
but they got a table in a corner. 
A large cruising steamer was in 
and had disgorged its passen- 
gers for a scamper round Casa- 
blanca, and the place resounded 
with babble. Cruising denudes 
the mind of the capacity for 
rational thinking. The swift 
movement from place to place, 
the piling of sensation upon 
sensation, makes it finally like 
a film on which a dozen pictures 
have been taken. So they 
babbled, and to Edith they 
were comfortable and secure, 
safe from the shadow of death 
that stretched over her. The 
feeling that always assailed 
her now in the midst of crowds 
leaped again; she might drive 
to the ship, see the captain and 
beg his protection, tell him of 
her terror, ask him to take her 
away from this hot secret land. 

It was but a moment’s 
wavering. She was hungry, 
the waiter beside her was 
dividing the omelette and her 
friend was remarking that it 
looked all right. She was going 
to Marrakesh, a magnet was 
drawing her towards Marra- 
kesh, a voice within her was 
Saying to Marrakesh she must 
go. 
A French couple from the 
back seat was also having 
luncheon and the officer who 
had sat behind her was at a 
near-by table. 
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‘¢ Tirailleur !”’ her friend said. 
‘‘ Marrakesh seethes with them. 
When I was there two years 
ago the Legion was sitting on 
the top of the town and the 
Tirailleurs were sitting in it. 
There’s always trouble in the 
Atlas.” Then: ‘* Wouldn’t be 
surprised if we find that man 
still at it. He fancies himself 
the bull-dog breed.”’ 

He was still at it. Whether 
he had taken time off to eat, 
they never knew. His wife 
looked exhausted ; her brother 
stood supine, expectant. The 
interpreter here was not com- 
petent. His market of words 
was chiefly for the business of 
seats and their allotment: he 
had not hitherto been called to 
argue about rights and wrongs. 
It was apparent such hitches 
seldom occurred, for the com- 
pany was wellrun. When any- 
thing unusual was toward, people 
had not gone on like this or they 
had expostulated in a tongue 
he knew. As Edith and her 
escort came up and prepared 
to enter, as he observed the 
glances everyone was sending 
to the clock, the man became 
more strident, if possible more 
offensive. 

‘¢ Get up and into your seat.” 

Edith took the good advice. 
There were two new passengers 
in the other front seats, single 
Frenchmen. The Tirailleur was 
again behind her and the same 
four French were in the back, 
and beyond them Arabs and 
three Legionnaires, 

‘‘ Monsieur, the bus will start 
in one minute. If you wish to 
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go you must ascend.’’ The 
speaker was a tall man of com- 
manding presence and had a 
strong black beard. The crowd 
gave way before him; he was 
like a ship breasting a great sea, 
and the attitude of the officials 
showed him a person of im- 
portance. He spoke good, if 
stiff English, and he stemmed 
the fresh outburst beginning to 
gush as if from an ever-fed 
spring. ‘I admit there has 
been a mistake—admit freely, 
and my company apologises, 
apologises deeply. The mis- 
take has been at Tangier. We 
have communicated with them, 
telephoned all that way and 
they admit it. If you can wait 
till tomorrow, we shall be 
pleased to meet you in any 
way we can—my company is 
anxious to please. <A stupid 
mistake has been made at 
Tangier.”’ 

In face of the bald statement 
the warrior wilted. The storm 
died in a few spluttering gasps. 

“Tt is outrageous—if you 
cannot run things better than 
that.”’ 

“A mistake!’’ the bearded 
one replied affably ; he spoke 
as if it were an order of merit. 
‘For your return Marrakesh 
is instructed to wait on you 
specially with a choice.”’ 

Could anything be hand- 
somer? Nothing! The three 
climbed in; calm settled; the 
crowd stood back, the driver 
wheeled dexterously into the 
traffic, and their long trek 


across the desert began. Edith 
looked down and met the eyes 
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of the bearded man regarding 
her with interest. Half an hour 
later she glanced back. The 
brother-in-law was sound asleep, 
and he slept all the way to 
Marrakesh. 

Edith lost for a little the sense 
of menace in the wonder of the 
desert, in the life that belied 
the name, in the ever-changing 
variety of the land that was 
not flat, in the mirages that at 
last she knew to be no travellers’ 
tales. Always they seemed to 
be approaching vast fens. The 
pale wife of the belligerent spoke 
for the first and last time in 
Edith’s hearing when she said— 

‘¢ There’s water ! ’’ 

Then they topped a rise and 
saw beneath them the Muslim 
city with the snows of the 
Atlas at its back and the glow 
of the sunset settling on it like 
golden dust. Desert sunsets 
have often been described— 
in hot words by Loti and in cool 
words by Doughty—and they 
are indescribable. Near as the 
town looked they had still 
many miles to go, and it was 
almost dark when they ran into 
the palm forest. Her kind 
friend and all the first class 
passengers except the French 
officer left at the bus station in 
the new quarter. The Scot 
was going to spend three days 
with an artist friend before he 
went to her hotel. 

“So it’s not good-bye,’ he 
said. 

Edith wondered. Three 
days! The letter had returned 
to its place of supremacy in 
her mind. 
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A smart hotel bus met them 
at the depot, and she and the 
Tirailleur got in and were 
whirled through quiet streets 
to the magnificent palace that 
was enough to make Maria in 
her chill grave on the east 
coast turn over twice. The 
money of the great fish-curing 
business being squandered like 
this and the down-trodden 
Edith queening it over a gold- 
braided lackey, whom Maria 
would certainly have taken for 
a French Admiral! The old 
woman had often talked of 
‘abodes of sin.’ She had not 
the least idea what the phrase 
signified, but undoubtedly she 
would have used it for the 
splendour into which her niece 
stepped. 

It would all have given Edith 
such satisfaction if there had 
not been looming ahead the 
hour of reckoning; she had 
half expected to feel a touch 
on her arm at the depot. Her 
bedroom also dismayed her, 
luxurious as it was. It gave 
on to a balcony, not twenty 
feet from the ground, and 
beneath lay a mystery of trees 
and gardens and scents. Any- 
thing might happen in this 
strange place, and something 
was to happen. 


The dining-room in its ma- 
jestic proportions, with its lights 
and waiters and laughing groups 
and smart women, restored her 
confidence for a time. She 
knew how well-dressed she was 
aS she stood awaiting the 
maitre d’hétel; also it would 
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have horrified Maria, it would 
have killed her with shock, to 
have seen that unclothed back. 


“A table at the wall, 
please ! ” 
The maitre d’hétel spread his 


hands disconsolately. There is 
not a head waiter since the 
world of hotels began who at 
first ever has a vacant table in 
the window or by the wall. 
“Tomorrow! If Madame 
will just sit here for tonight I 


shall endeavour for _ to- 
morrow...” 
“* No, tonight, I think.’”’ She 


looked at him steadily and 
serenely. He looked back, hesi- 
tated, then drew out a chair. 

“This one here—the people 
are not coming, but I may have 
to change Madame tomorrow.” 

She smiled and sat down. 

It was an excellent dinner, 
for the place was justly famed 
for its cooking, and to accom- 
pany it she ordered a small 
bottle of the golden wine of the 
Marrakesh grape. The vast 
room was thronged with smart 
people: the Frenchwomen cap- 
a-pie who seem to rise like 
bubbles wherever the Republic 
unfurls its flag. Edith began 
to wonder if with the battalions 
of France marched an army 
service corps of hairdressers 
and manicurists and pluckers 
of eyebrows. There were many 
military serious-looking men. 
She had already noticed the 
serious looks of the soldiers ; 
perhaps the land robbed them 
of mirth; perhaps from the 
Moor they had caught their 
dignity of expression and mien, 
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It was at the fish that she 
noticed a turning of heads, felt 
a wave of excitement rising in 
the room. Waiters paused in 
the act of inserting corkscrews, 
halted a beat as they changed 
plates and whispered to the 
guests. She turned also. A 
group of officers was descending 
the shallow steps, among them 
her travelling companion—a 
pace behind the elbow of a 
straight middle-aged man of 
medium height who led the 
group. He had a thin clever 
face, tanned and weather- 
beaten, and deep-set penetrat- 
ing eyes. They were expected ; 
for the maitre d’hétel was bow- 
ing and leading the way proudly 
to the large flower-decked table 
set in the circle of four pillars ; 
a table well apart. 

The man with the tanned 


face sat down, the others wait- 
ing until he was seated. Edith’s 
waiter was occupied at the 
moment, but she meant to ask 
who this was. She had enough 


French for that. But the 
maitre d’hétel, having left them 
in the hands of another of equal 
power and glory, retreated for 
a watchful survey to the side of 
the room and fetched up at her 
table. 

‘‘ That,’’ he said to her im- 
pressively, ‘‘is Colonel Chap- 
eledaim.”’ 

Victor Chapeledaim! Even 
old Maria and Edith had known 
of him. Mrs Hedderwick had 
taken in one of the best illus- 
trated weekly papers, famed 
for its fine photography ; it was 
the old woman’s literary dram- 


drinking. After one of his 
exploits the keen face, eager, 
avid of life, anxious to be doing, 
had been in every paper in 
the land. For, as a Captain of 
artillery, he had held a bridge- 
head against all German comers, 
and had covered the with- 
drawal of a Division. Then he 
had gone to the air, where his 
dramatic raids and triumphs 
had stirred the imagination of 
the world. Then he had dis- 
appeared, and it was only after 
the war that his magnificent 
Secret Service work was made 
known. He was held in the 
highest esteem ; the press had 
named him ‘the storm signal 
of the Republic,’ for wherever 
he was found there was threat 
to her safety. 

He faced her, and Edith 
found her eyes meeting his. 
He had aged since the days 
when Maria and she had gazed 
at his portraits. The same 
undaunted look was there, but 
it was no longer the fearlessness 
of youth ; alas, it was the fear- 
lessness of experience, of know- 
ledge. Victor Chapeledaim in 
the flesh! Like many French- 
men of his type and calling he 
was unmarried. He had once 
said he had never dared to ask 
@ woman to share his uncom- 
fortable existence, here today 
and away tomorrow, consorting 
with death as for years he had 
done. He lived simply and 
sparely, and it was stated as a 
fact that he had once worked 
eighty hours without food, 
snatching his sleep as he 
stood. 
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The interest caused by his 
presence was intense, and to 
any other man would have been 
disconcerting. The eye of every 
woman in the room was upon 
him; men watched him as 
intently if less obviously. He 
seemed blind to it all, and while 
he ate listened to what Edith’s 
fellow-traveller was saying. It 
seemed to amuse him, for 
several times he laughed out- 
right ; then Edith, also watch- 
ing, saw howlike to the portraits 
his face was. 


For the first time for weeks 
she felt tired; life and the 
letter were wearing down her 
strong body, and she had a 
fear they would wear down 
her mind also, and that meant 
that her courage would go. In 
her room she set about her 


precautions wearily, yet she 
dare not escape from the vigi- 
lance she had imposed upon 
herself. The spectre of the 


letter; the horror of it all; 
the mysterious night without 
mastered for a moment her 
calm and intrepid spirit. Yet 
in spite of her weariness sleep 
refused to come. Sounds of 
laughter and distant voices 
which filled the early part of the 
night faded away until the 
barking of dogs alone held the 
darkness, for the Arab dog 
never sleeps; or he takes his 
rest in relays, one vidette 
falling in as another falls 
out. 

When daylight came she told 
herself things could not look 
80 bad, and the thought may 
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have helped her to fall asleep 
at last, and it was eleven 
o’clock when she woke. The 
maid who brought her tea was 
friendly if solo lingual, and in 
some way she felt her dread 
slipping from her like a cloak 
from her shoulders. 

She felt too tired to explore 
the town, but spent the day in 
the gardens, careful and watch- 
ful, wondering when someone 
would step forward and demand 
the letter. She suspected all 
who looked at her, and many 
did. She fell asleep again 
before dinner, and by the time 
she had arrayed herself and 
descended it was nearly nine. 
Colonel Chapeledaim and his 
officers were already at table, 
and tonight his genial mood 
was entrancing all. The young 
men were expanding beneath 
his benignity of manner; each 
was having his say and being 
listened to. 

She ate another dinner and 
drank more golden wine, but 
this night she took a seat in 
the great lounge and fought 
down a desire for coffee. Her 
after-dinner coffee was one of 
her new pleasures. Coffee had 
never darkened Maria’s cup- 
boards ; she had regarded it as 
anti-Christian. Perhaps it was 
just as well Maria died when 
she did; the onslaughts of 
the new might have proved too 
strong even for her citadel. 
Edith had her cigarette, how- 
ever, and as she fitted it into 
her holder she thought of the 
cheap things she had smoked 
of nights in her poor room when 
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Maria’s heavy breathing had 
signalled it was safe. She had 
bought the packets when she 
went for the stores, and always 
she had had to exercise great 
secrecy. Maria had many 
friends, and all her friends had 
many eyes. 

Someone was standing by 
her table ; she raised her head. 
It was Colonel Chapeledaim. 

“‘ Miss Edith Torrange ? ’’ he 
said. 

‘*T am Edith Torrange.”’ 

‘You will allow me ? ”’ 
laid his hand on a chair. 
name is Chapeledaim.”’ 

She was aware of a battery 
of eyes from all quarters, even 
of chairs being discreetly turned 
as he sat down beside her. 

“T must explain my in- 
trusion at once. You have 
been the cause of much anxiety 


He 
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to us. I am glad to see you 
safe here.’’ 
“You know about. the 


letter,”’ she said simply. ‘ But 
it couldn’t have been for 
you-—”’ 

‘No. Certainly not for me.”’ 
His smile changed the worn 
expression. A wave of vision 
from the past broke over Edith ; 
once more with Maria she was 
looking at the picture papers, 
and for the moment she saw 
again the face of the young 
French ace. ‘“ The letter was 
for quite different eyes, al- 
though it was delivered to me 
two days ago—to be exact 
ten minutes after it was ab- 
stracted from your dressing- 
case.”’ He paused. ‘“ You are 
@ very brave woman.”’ 
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She flushed. Not in all her 
days with Maria had she ever 
blushed like this. The blood 
dyed her neck, she felt her 
whole body glowing’ with 
crimson. Colonel Chapeledaim 
smiled once more ; he found it 
charming. 

“A very brave woman! 
Yours is the third letter we 
know of—the bearers of the 
other two are dead.’”’ Her 
glance round was involuntary. 
“You are quite safe now—I 
shall tell you how safe you are. 
If anything happened to you 
not only Kirim but his two 
brothers, whom hé will shortly 
join in Madagascar, will be 
shot; fifty of his chief fol- 
lowers will also be shot, and 
their property confiscated for 
ever. That’s the most difficult 
pill to swallow—the knowledge 
the sons will never hold what 
they held. The strength of the 
Arab lies in his family ties; 
even the camel-driver has some- 
thing to bequeath, although it 
may be but a part share in his 
camel. There would also be a 
few other happenings. It is 
asked why we allow Kirim and 
his brothers to live, for they 
are murderers several times 
over. Well, western ideas can- 
not be applied here. Alive 
they are a mine of information 
still.”’” He signed to a waiter. 
“You will now drink your 
coffee in peace. That also was 
heroic.”’ 

“How did you know about 
that ? ”’ 

He glanced to where her 
fellow-traveller, the officer of 
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Tirailleurs, sat immovable as 
an image, waiting, watchful. 

“‘ Pelletier is a most observant 
man—the most observant man 
in our service, and that is saying 
a good deal, and from Meknes 
to Rabat, in Rabat, and from 
Rabat here you have been 
under his closest surveillance. 
He was the elderly commercial 
traveller sitting beside you from 
Meknes to Rabat. I am sorry 
you could not know how well- 
guarded you were, for two non- 
commissioned men of the Legion 
who know the Moors well 
travelled also by the bus. We 
were afraid you would strike 
off like one poor lady or do 
something foolish like the other. 
I now see we need not have been 
afraid.”’ 

‘¢ But why should I have been 
fixed upon ? ”’ 

“That is a difficult question 
to answer. If I could answer 
it fully our troubles in Morocco 
would be considerably light- 
ened. Kirim has lived in Eng- 
land and France ; he knows the 
position of women in both 
countries ; he was so long in 
England he must have seen 
every resource of the law in- 
voked to trace the murderer 
of a woman of the poorest class. 
Yet his mental outlook is such 
that he thinks he can employ 
women in his dirty and danger- 
ous work and get away with it. 
Two Frenchwomen worked for 
him, we know that, but we 
cannot find them. If they were 
dead in Morocco we’d know of 
it.” 

“But my entering the shop 
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that night was the purest 
chance, really. I had lost my 
way.” 

She was finding herself en- 
grossed with the man and his 
manner of talking; she felt as 
if she had known him for years 
instead of minutes. 

‘¢ Yes, that was a bit of luck 
that put you in his way earlier 
thanhehoped. We’ve found out 
a good deal. Your guide was in 
his pay and there is no doubt 
you were fixed upon to be the 
letter-carrier. If chance had 
not taken you there that 
night you would in some way or 
other have been induced to 
enter the shop the following 
day. You can take that as 
fact.” 

‘My guide!’? She had a 
feeling of horror. She thought 
of the mournful eyes; of the 
slipping gait of the figure; of 
his continual watchfulness. 

‘Yes, he was taken to 
Meknes early on the morning 
you left Fez, and he admitted 
supplying Kirim with infor- 
mation about you, and he 
had managed to learn a lot in 
spite of his professed inability 
to speak English. You know 
a sudden rush to display know- 
ledge of a language is no good 
in secret service work. Many 
guides do belong to a secret 
society and Kirim used them. 
We tried to get the letter at 
Meknes, but you must have 
been carrying it with you that 
day.” 

‘¢ Yes, in my handbag.”’ She 
smiled at him shyly. ‘* Tell me, 
if it had not been in my dress- 
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ing-case what would you have 
done ? ” 

“Oh, stolen your handbag, 
and if it hadn’t been there had 
you arrested and searched. In 
that case I’d have had the 
pleasure of meeting you sooner.”’ 

‘‘ How well you speak Eng- 
lish ! ’’ was all her reply. 

“‘T had two English grand- 
mothers—not a bad qualifica- 
tion, I hope.” The coffee 
arrived and he watched her 
capable hands settling the cups. 
‘Were you never afraid ? ” 

‘Very much afraid; last 
night and today dreadfully 
afraid.” 

“ Alone and afraid and yet 
you came here ? ”’ 

“T had to come.” 

Something got him for a 
moment by the throat. Her 
bravery was of the highest 
order, but in the serenity that 
sat on her like a mantle lay a 
pathos he had never found in 
men. Her whole attitude to 
her danger was a thing she 
owed to herself. 

‘*But you could not have 
known that the bearers of the 
other two letters had died 
suddenly.”’ 

‘“*T knew or rather guessed 
that the woman who died in 
Rabat must have carried a 
letter. The manager at Fez 
told me about her and said she 
had bought something in the 
shop.”’ 

‘We could not help that,’’ 
he said sadly, “‘ but it was her 
death that put us on the track. 
The doctors in the hospital at 
Rabat sent a peculiar report 





to Paris—she had all the symp- 
toms of appendicitis, but when 
they operated there was nothing 
wrong. Her relations from 
England had her buried in the 
French Cemetery at Rabat; 
we had the body exhumed and 
we found a poison known to 
be used by the high-class Moor 
—a little known poison, for 
the Arab does not use that 
means of ridding himself of an 
enemy. He’s a dagger man, 
but poison is employed in some 
quarters of his household.” 

He smiled whimsically. 

‘‘ There was no possibility of 
her having taken that poison 
by accident—none. It is diffi- 
cult to get, and rapid. She 
had come from Fez, and that 
day we intercepted in the post 
a letter that set us thinking 
hard. We have been worried 
for a long time by trouble in 
the South Atlas—something far 
more serious than the tribal 
outbreaks. Arms were getting 
through in plenty ; in fact, the 
thing began to assume such 
proportions that it was looked 
upon as a menace to the peace 
here. 

‘¢ You have travelled through 
the land—you see it ordered 
and prosperous with fine sea- 
board towns. lLyautey con- 
sidered the Moor in every way, 
studied his rights, conserved 
his religion, helped him—I 
served under Lyautey at one 
time. He made the. wilder- 
ness blossom, and many Moors 
are grateful.” He was elo- 
quent. In his words and 
manner were profound admir- 
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ation, which no criticism would 
have dared to challenge. ‘ Yet 
why,” he went on, “‘ do we need 
so large a police force here ? 
Your great self - governing 
colonies—they are- people of 
your own race with your model 
of government in their blood. 
We are different—ours is all 
like your Indian problem. And 
I tell you in all the world there 
is nothing to be so dreaded as 
the raising of the crescent and 
the star. I know!” 

Heraised his hand and pointed 
out to the dark night and the 
south. 

“There are about two places 
in the world where it is not safe 
for the white man to go—one is 
but a few hundred miles away, 
Rio de Oro, and the same blood 
is round us here.... So we 
were exceedingly anxious about 
things, for we could not put our 
finger on the storm centre. 
We could not decipher the first 
letter we got—our Arabic ex- 
perts were baffled. A month 
later another lady died at 
Tangier with the same symp- 
toms, and again the poison was 
found and in her baggage 
another letter—I do not weary 
you ? ”’ 

“Goodness, no! Goon!” 

She was a little breathless, 
and he laughed at her. 

“This letter had more num- 
bers and signs, but it also had 
some writing, and that writing 
said that by the end of the 
month all would be complete and 
that another letter would con- 
tain full information. Our 
General here at the time was 
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getting news of arms coming 
in by north and south and of 
ferment among the tribes. It 
was then I was ordered to 
Morocco. It was all puzzling, 
for the trouble was closing in 
rapidly. The two ladies had 
been in Fez; the letters had 
been given to them there. We 
have some very good men in 
Fez—it is a strange place and 
strange things happen in it. It 
is religious, and that means 
fanaticism ; it is the seat of 
Muslim culture, and that means 
more fanaticism, for they fear 
the breaking down of tradition 
more than anything. We traced 
both ladies to the shop where 
you went that night, so we got 
to work and we soon found out 
enough to put us on the right 
road. 

“‘ That handsome young devil 
—I should describe him as the 
most dangerous gentleman in 
the world today, and added to 
that he is bad and cruel. He 
was, a8 I told you, in England, 
and several of your great people 
made much of him, and there’s 
a horrid story there which only 
came to light a short time ago. 
He was at the University of 
Paris, and his learning is im- 
mense, and he hates France 
and all she stands for—the 
opening up of the country, the 
new ideas spread before the 
faithful, the threat to his 
women. His mother was a 
princess of an old house, his 
father a powerful sheik— 
Lyautey had a lot of trouble 
with him. He died, and we 
encouraged the sons to travel 
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and see the world—two of 
them we caught in a plot red- 
handed and exiled. This one 
was more cunning, more plaus- 
ible and far, far cleverer. He 
profited by all the mistakes his 
brothers made. That shop was 
kept by a servant, another 
- scoundrel, who had been with 
him in Paris. Well, the tourists 
in Fez will buy no more trash 
there.” 

‘“‘ But my cushion isn’t trash 
—it is really beautiful and it 
was cheap.’’? She would not 
have her bargain traduced. 

“Far too cheap,’ he said 
with a laugh, ‘‘ but he could 
not refuse to sell. The things 
in that room were not for sale, 
many of these embroideries 
were unique, priceless—he is a 
great connoisseur.”’ 

‘* How had that poor woman 
been poisoned ? ”’ 

‘At one of the stops the 
buses make for refreshments 
—we think 80, anyway. Not 
by the people running the 
place—they are quite innocent, 
but there are always dozens of 
Arabs hanging about; it would 
be the easiest thing in the world. 
I can assure you that had you 
ordered coffee it would never 
have reached you.”’ 

‘* Where did she post her 
letter ? ’’ 

‘*Fez. Must have done so 
the very day she got it. Took 
it all as a piece of impudence 
and got rid of it. The other 
changed her plans and went no 
farther than Rabat and took 
the letter back to Tangier. 
Kirim knew then we were 
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suspicious—my arrival alarmed 
him, and unless he got his in- 
formation through safely and 
quickly he was in a desperate 
position. We hold most of his 
spies and we are sitting on the 
Passes.”” He smiled at her. 
‘¢ Perhaps you will let me take 
you up where the Legion is 
operating. Our car will be on 
a knife-board with a drop of 
one thousand feet on either 
side, but I think you won’t be 
afraid.’’ 

Again that vivid blush ! 
looked like twenty. 

‘*T shall not be afraid,’ she 
said quietly. 

“ Kirim chose well the third 
time. What did you mean to 
do with the letter in Marra- 
kesh ? ”’ 

‘¢ Ask for someone in author- 
ity and give it up. I did not 
promise to deliver it to his 
messenger. I merely said I'd 
take his letter.”’ 

Colonel Chapeledaim laughed. 

‘Fancy Kirim being out- 
witted! It is likely if we had 
not intervened that you would 
have been asked for it as you 
got out of the bus at the depot.” 

‘¢ It was there I expected the 
messenger. Even had I had it 
I would have told him it was 
in my baggage and he must 
wait. Then I would have seen 
the manager here the moment 
I entered the hotel and de- 
manded to see the military 
officer in charge. I knew it 
had something to do with 
trouble here. I had made up 
my mind to keep alive until 
I saw him.” 


She 
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“T did not know whether to 
see you in Rabat, but I thought 
it was wiser to let you come on 
here. You were being watched 
by Kirim’s spies, and we had 
to get them rounded up first. 
And now,” he said decisively, 
“you must sleep. I have kept 
you talking too long. But 


first let me present Pelletier.’’ 
All through the long inter- 
view the Tirailleur had sat 
silent—the liqueur beside him 
the only evidence of his con- 
nection with the life of the 
To wait for hours, it 


lounge. 
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was his work; he spent his 
days watching and waiting. 
He sprang erect now as his 
chief came towards him with 
the tall Scotswoman. Arriving 
swiftly at conclusions was an- 
other of his gifts, and into his 
mind like a stone into a pool 
dropped the conviction that 
he was meeting the future 
Madame Chapeledaim, that the 
eagle of France had found 
his mate at last. Did Edith 
know it also, that over her 
bleak Edom she had cast her 
shoe ? 
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A BART’S STUDENT IN THE 





"EIGHTIES. 


BY LIEUT.-COLONEL R. H. ELLIOT. 
(Late of the Indian Medical Service. ) 


In the frowsy little coffee- 
house in Smithfield Market 
Square, where we had our 
‘ diggings ’ while doing our mid- 
wifery, there was kept a roster 
of students, and as the calls 
came in daily, or more often 
nightly, we picked up the 
little black bags of which we 
were so proud, and assuming 
our most professional, if not 
professorial air, we accompanied 
the anxious messengers, trying 
to glean all the information we 
could on the way. 

My heart aches to this day 
when I think of those children of 
the poor and of the conditions 
under which they lived when I 
was young. They were in- 
sufficiently clothed ; they were 
half starved; and the houses 
in which they lived were inno- 
cent of all suspicion of arti- 
ficial warmth; and yet the 
majority of the better-to-do 
classes in Christian England 
looked on this state of affairs 
as inevitable, and made little 
or no effort to redress it. The 
notes scribbled in pencil were 
often most quaint. An address 
and, ‘‘ Doctor dear, come quick, 
she’s orful bad,’”’ was a common 
message. Sometimes the call 
would be brought by a pale 
anxious husband, or by a 


kindly friend’s child swollen 
with importance at being en- 
We 


trusted with the message. 





had a strict roster; our bags 
were always ready with the 
necessary indispensables, not 
forgetting antiseptics, Keating’s 
and a good supply of soap; 
and we were prepared to start 
at a@ moment’s notice. 

That was a wonderful time 
for us students, and even now, 
after all these years, when s0 
many ambitions have been ac- 
complished only to lose their 
lustre in realisation, there comes 
back to me fresh and strong, 
like the scent of a hayfield in 
the small hours of the morning, 
or like the tang of the salt 
air on a mackerel-boat at dawn 
in the English Channel, the 
recollection of that wonderful 
and wondering enthusiasm of 
youth savouring for the first 
time the joy of the sense of 
responsibility, the knowledge 
that someone trusted him, that 
much—ah, indeed, how much! 
—for a woman, a child and a 
man might depend on how 
his work was done. A medi- 
cal man has many lessons 
to learn, but perhaps he is 
slowest to find out in his 
youth how little he can really 
do, and how necessary it is 
for him simply to _ direct 
Nature, and having done so, to 
stand aside and let her do her 
own work unimpeded. Much 
that we did was wrong, and 
would, in the light of modern 
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knowledge, have been better 
left undone; but I remember 
with gladness the whole-hearted 
spirit of service that lit up 
those early efforts. If there 
is one lesson that life has 
taught me it is that happiness 
comes in fullest measure, not 
to those who seek it, but to the 
few whose motto is, though 
often unconsciously, that of 
our Prince, Ich Dien. 

We took our responsibilities 
seriously, and if we did bluff 
a bit in the sick-room, and 
I am sure we all did that, 
we thought of nothing but 
our patients’ good during the 
whole waking part of the 
twenty-four hours. Every de- 
tail was talked out ; notes were 
compared ; and praise or blame 
was apportioned, according as 
the narrator passed us in his 
knowledge of some detail or 
fell short of the standard to 
which we had attained. 

If there is one thing I 
desire to do more than any 
other, it is to place the wreath 
of my respectful homage at the 
feet of those wonderful women 
of the slums in late Victorian 
England. Families of a dozen 
or more were common — or 
rather let me correct myself 
with bared and bowed head 
and say, the survivors of such 
families. And yet I never 
heard a murmur once the 
dreadful pain was over. They 
faced suffering, sickness and 
death as courageously as their 
sons and grandsons did in the 
terrible years of the Great 
War: heroines indeed. How 
they stood by each other, and 
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freely shared all that poverty 
permitted them to have, would 
furnish material for an epic by 
itself. They were very ignorant 
—appallingly so—and it was 
very, very hard to persuade 
them to accept hygienic prin- 
ciples which are commonplace 
today. It was more difficult 
to convince them of the dietetic 
value of milk, and especially 
of human milk, than it would 
be to convert a dyed-in-the- 
wool Conservative to Commun- 
ism. Their answer used to be, 
‘We does the best we can for 
’em; they has a bit of any- 
think we ’as ourselves; we 
never deny them nothink.’’ 
This was quite true, every 
word of it, but an analysis of 
their statement would reveal 
that a child which ought still 
to be breast-fed was being 
given meat, potatoes, bread 
and ‘a little sup of beer.’’ 
I shall never forget the answer 
one woman gave me when I 
was trying hard to convert her 
to my way of thinking on the 
subject of infant diet. ‘‘ You 
young doctors come round here 
and try to teach us about 
bringing up children; I’ve 
buried thirteen and I ought to 
know.” The obvious answer 
was too cruel, and I retired, 
leaving her with the laurels of 
victory in debate. Out of the 
experience of that vivid time 
little scenes stand out cameo- 
like against the background of 
years. 

Jack the Ripper was on the 
warpath, and we had all been 
warned to be careful and cir- 
cumspect in our behaviour, 
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as a rumour had been started 
that he was a medical student 
out to collect anatomical speci- 
mens. On the face of it the 
idea was foolish and absurd, 
but the East End crowds were 
terribly worked up as day after 
day passed and this human 
fiend still remained at liberty. 
His boldness, his deliberate 
method of working, and the 
rate at which he carried out 
his vile tasks were all pheno- 
menal. He actually sent a 
message to the police on one 
occasion saying he would be 
busy in a certain district at a 
day and hour named; _ they 
treated it as a hoax; he kept 
his word to the letter. In one 
case a constable gave evidence 
that he had passed a man and 
woman in a dark cul-de-sac ; 
a few minutes later he passed 
the same spot again, and to 
his horror the light of his bull’s- 
eye lantern revealed the 
huddled corpse of one more 
unfortunate victim. All that 
was left of this poor thing lay 
in the Golden Lane mortuary, 
and one of my colleagues and 
I, on the strength of our 
medical profession, black bags 
and all complete, asked and 
easily obtained permission to 
view the body. It was the 
last thing a modern medical 
man in a midwifery practice 
would think of doing, and 
that we did it shows how 
defective the ideas of the time 
were. What had interested us 
was to see if there was any 
evidence of a skilled surgical 
hand in the affair. There was 
a terrible cut across the throat 
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from ear to ear and a great 
ragged gash, a veritable tra- 
vesty of a post-mortem incision, 
ran from the throat to the 
pubes. Obviously the mur- 
derer had used a huge sharp 
knife, and from the jagged 
nature of his incisions it looked 
as if he had been in a great 
hurry and had consequently 
worked in a slovenly manner. 
Our verdict was, ‘ A butcher, 
not a doctor.’”’ Were we right ? 
No one will ever answer that 
question. Anyway, the effect 
on the East End was such that 
if some foolish or mischievous 
person had raised the cry of 
“Jack the Ripper’ behind 
one of us, the victim would 
probably have been torn to 
pieces before he could either 
explain or call for help. From 
that time on, we went about 
our work with a considerable 
load of anxiety. Some years 
later I was to learn on an 
Indian Frontier, as so many of 
our young men learnt in the 
Great War, what it is like to 
go under fire for the first time. 
That was just how we felt, 
and yet I am sure that it 
never made a scrap of differ- 
ence to any single one of the 
many men who were working 
in the slums in those days. 
Two incidents stand out in 
my memory. I had an address 
given me somewhere off Hol- 
born, and failing to find it on 
the map I asked directions 
from a constable. He looked 
queerly at me and then said, 
‘You can’t go down there, sir. 
I daren’t go alone myself.” 
There was only one answer. 
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“It is my job to go.” He led 
me to the end of a narrow 
court and said, “‘It will be 
better for you if I am not 
seen, but I shall be within 
call and will have help ready.”’ 
It was a dismal send-off. Even 
today I can walk down that 
court again in fancy. The 
place looked deserted save for 
one or two dirty, frowsy men 
leaning against the walls. Filth, 
squalor and neglect reigned 
supreme. Every window 
seemed broken. The fronts 
of the houses were those of 
a nightmare; the silence was 
offensive, and my own foot- 
falls, the only things to break 
it, seemed an intrusion. And 
in that dreary dreadful dead- 
end I met with nothing but 
kindness, consideration and 
courtesy. 

Another cameo. It was after 
midnight, and in a dirty gar- 
bage-strewn street a number 
of young fellows were playing 
some sort of rough game on 
one pavement. I took the 
middle of the road, avoiding 
them carefully. As I did so a 
hulking fellow detached himself 
from the crowd and came across 
to stand right in my way. What 
does one do now? I had no 
idea, so I just stopped dead 
in front of him and looked at 
him. He made some offensive 
remark about my bag and told 
me to give it up to him. I 
still stood and looked, wonder- 
ing what on earth, or perhaps 
not on earth, the end of the 
affair would be. The solution 
came quicker than I had ex- 
pected. A man standing on 
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the pavement came across to 
us, and saying to my obstruc- 
tive friend, ‘‘ I’ll teach you to 
interfere with the doctors,’ 
gave him a most almighty 
slosh on the jaw. Then adding 
somewhat gratuitously, ‘‘ Don’t 
take any notice of him, sir,’’ 
he led the way to my destina- 
tion, merely explaining, ‘‘ We 
were expecting you.’ Like 
all the older men, he knew 
that any interference with the 
medical students on duty would 
have promptly resulted in the 
area being written off from the 
Bart’s list. Apart altogether 
from this, I feel sure that 
genuine appreciation and grati- 
tude for our very humble ser- 
vices were strong factors in 
his championship of ‘the 
Doctor.’ It took me all my 
time to persuade him and the 
husband that it was quite 
unnecessary to bring me “a 
drop of gin and beer ’’ to help 
me through my arduous duties. 
The blue ribbon I wore in those 
days on my coat eventually 
persuaded them, though on 
more than one occasion when 
refusing an offer of ‘ refresh- 
ment’ I pointed to it, I was 
assured that the gentleman 
who offered me the drink 
“wouldn’t breathe a word 
about it’? if I accepted. I 
am sure such promises would 
have been faithfully kept. 
During that two months, life 
was certainly brimful of adven- 
ture. For the first time in 
my experience I made the 
intimate personal acquaintance 
of two insects whose very names 
—especially that of the second 
G 
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one—were tabooed in polite 
Victorian society. Need I say 
that I am referring to pulex 
irritans, which, according to 
the Oxford Dictionary, is “‘ Well 
known for its biting propen- 
sities and its agility in leaping ; 
and feeds on the blood of man 
and other animals ’’ ; and cimex 
lectularius, which the same au- 
thority describes as ‘* The bed 
or house-bug, a blood-sucking 
hemipterous insect.”” I am at 
a loss to understand why the 
mention of these little fellow- 
inhabitants of our globe was 
so strictly forbidden to my 
generation. It does not sur- 
prise me that the very charm- 
ing young people of both sexes 
today think that we Victorians 
were a set of hypocritical hum- 
bugs; but at the same time 
I am consoled when I call to 
mind the many virtues of 
that much derided age. One 
memory of pulex irritans still 
remains vividly with me. My 
very kindly old mother dug 
her toes in and rigidly insisted 
that when I came home for an 
evening off, the first thing I 
had to do was to have a bath. 
Even then complaints were 
lodged by the rest of the 
family that I was leaving my 
pets about on the bathroom 
floor. To meet this difficulty 
two measures were adopted. 
The first was stepping into a 
dry bath before the last layer 
of under-garments came off. 
This, more or less, insured that 
the fleas could not get out, 
and that they were bound to 
be caught later on in the rising 
tide of hot tap water and so 


drowned. But we had another 
device which we also used to 
practise regularly in our lodg- 
ings. The last garments were 
not pulled off roughly and casu- 
ally, but were peeled up or 
down as the case might be, 
bit by bit with one hand, whilst 
the other held ready a piece 
of soap with a tacky surface 
which was brought down on 
the unfortunate jumper before 
it had time to leap, thus im- 
prisoning it in the sticky sur- 
face layer. The last act was 
pure tragedy: each flea, sur- 
rounding soap and all, was dug 
up on the end of a match and 
frizzled with a resounding pop 
in the naked gas flame. 

As to number two: even 
to mention its name before 
elderly ladies was to secure 
permanent exclusion from polite 
society. I presume that this 
was due to its horribly offensive 
smell and to its chronic associa- 
tion with dirt. Out in India its 
cousin, the green bug, a very 
active flyer, swarms during 
the monsoon rains in such 
numbers that one may smell 
it a hundred feet or more away 
from a tree infested with a 
flight of these insects. This 
‘flying bug’ frequently gets 
into the human eye, and when 
it does so, and I can speak from 
experience, it not only causes 
intense pain, but nearly makes 
the patient sick from the hor- 
rible smell given out. My pre- 
decessor in Madras used to 
tell the story of a fellow-guest 
whom he sat next to at dinner 
one monsoon night; this man 
asked him what was wrong 
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with the cooking, as every- 
thing tasted so foul. He replied 
that it was a very nice dinner, 
and that there was nothing 
wrong with it. Next morning 
this man came into his con- 
sulting-room and asked him 
to look at one of his eyes. 
On doing so he found a green 
bug under the eyelids. Strange 
to say, the patient had felt 
no pain, which was excep- 
tional, but he had no doubt 
about the smell. I am inclined 
to think that the bug is an 
animal with powerful likes and 
dislikes, and that unfortunately 
for me I fall into the former 
category ; for if there is one of 
these hateful creatures within 
bug-tramp distance, I can con- 
fidently rely on its finding me 
wherever I am and punishing 
me severely when found. 

It was customary then, and 
probably is still so, in the 
slums of London, for the neigh- 
bouring ladies to assemble 
round the bedside of an ex- 
pectant mother. 

The favourite topic of con- 
versation at these séances was 
that of the past personal ex- 
periences of the narrators or 
of their friends ; and the more 
gruesome the tale, the more 
thoroughly did it seem to be 
enjoyed. That it was mal- 
apropos never seemed to occur 
to them, and fortunately the 
leading lady in the performance 
was too much taken up with 
her own pain to be susceptible 
to psychic influences, so that 
these stories, told with a wealth 
of detail, did far less harm than 
one would have expected. I 
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have often thought that this 
attitude of mind was due to 
their living so near the hunger 
line. Few things rejoice me 
more than to contrast the chil- 
dren of the poor as I see them 
now with what they were 
then. The change that has 
come over England in this 
respect is one that must gladden 
the heart of every thinking 
person. As a young house- 
surgeon I was directed by the 
physician in charge to tell the 
parents of a very sick boy 
that there was little hope of 
his recovery. I remember what 
an effort it cost me to do it, 
and how surprised I was at 
the way they took my 
message. When I went up 
into the wards that evening 
there was obviously a joke on 
foot, so I asked the Sister if I 
might share it. She told me 
it was about Number 5, the 
boy whose parents I had been 
interviewing. They had handed 
on my message to him, and 
this is the way they did it. 
‘Well, good-bye, Willie, we 
will come and see you on 
Saturday if you ain’t dead; 
but we expect you will be, for 
the doctor says you will.” 
With that they left him. The 
boy died that night and by his 
own hand. 

Sometimes time dragged, and 
the lady, who for the moment 
occupied the centre of the 
stage, was slow in getting on 
with her business; this was 
where cimex lectularius came 
into its own. A search of the 
bed yielded a sufficient number 
of bugs to provide one ‘ horse ’ 
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for each lady present. Each 
owner put a halfpenny into 
the pool and equipped herself 
with a pin. The steeds were 
lined up facing a not too distant 
winning-post, and at the word 
“Go!” the race was on. By 
a@ skilful use of the pin in lieu 
of whip and spur, and amid 
scenes of great hilarity, each 
competitor endeavoured to goad 
her own ‘horse’ to pass the 
post first. The lucky winner 
scooped the pool. 

The trust that those women 
of the slums put in us young 
and very ignorant students 
makes me feel ashamed when 
I think of it. The husbands 
were sometimes a bit of a 
conundrum. In the early hours 
of the evening they were full 
of sympathy and anxious to 
provide one with liquid re- 
freshment. I used to leave 
them to the assembled matrons, 
who dealt with them firmly 
and sent them off to their usual 
rendezvous, where they put 
in the time to such purpose 
that in the early hours of the 
morning they were sometimes 
extremely troublesome, and 
occasionally even had to be 
ejected by force. Whenever 
this happened they were most 
apologetic the next day. Poor 
devils! What else could they 
have done but drown their 
anxieties and discomforts in 
drink, especially as their friends 
probably were only too willing 
to treat them on so auspicious 
an occasion ? 

It is amusing to recall how 
seriously we took ourselves. 
We were thoroughly conscious 
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of the importance of being 
“called in in consultation” 
by one of our colleagues, and 
I am sure that the patients 
were duly impressed. One case 
stands out in my memory 
above all others. A thoroughly 
puzzled and very weary fellow- 
worker called me in to help 
him. A lady who had married 
somewhat late in life had sent 
for him and had kept him 
hanging about all night and 
all the next day; she was 
suffering acutely, and yet in 
forty-eight hours she had made 
no progress. What did I think 
of it? Providence was on my 
side, for I had just been 
reading up a condition with 
which, unfortunately for him, 
he was not yet acquainted. 
It has a terrible name which 
I will not inflict on my readers, 
but which means that the 
patient thinks she has hopes 
when she really has none. I 
conveyed my opinion to my 
colleague, who was speedily 
converted to my view of the 
case, and who then suggested 
that I, as the consultant, 
should break the news to 
the lady. Had I _ been 
wiser and older in the ways 
of women I would have grace- 
fully bowed myself out and 
left him the post of honour 
and of danger. I was, however, 
inexperienced enough to com- 
ply with his request, and was 
quite unprepared for what fol- 
lowed. The lady was simply 
furious, and lost no time in 
presenting me with a finished 
summary of her opinion as to 
my intellect, morals, appear- 
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ance, &c. When she wound 
up by arming herself with a 
broom and describing how she 
was going to use it, I withdrew 
as speedily as possible con- 
sistent with dignity, but I 
first suggested to her with all 
deference that she should come 
and see our Chief the following 
morning at the out-patient 
room of the hospital. She 
readily acquiesced in this sug- 
gestion, which she said “‘ would 
certainly result in my being 
told what an ignorant young 
... (she filled in the blank) 
I was; not like this other 
gentleman, who really was a 
gentleman, and who did know 
something about his profession.”’ 
As @ lesson in the ways of the 
world, the sequel was as illumin- 
ating a8 it was amusing. My 
colleague, who had called me in 
and had profited by my advice, 
in introducing the patient 
said what he thought was the 
true state of affairs. The 
Chief confirmed his opinion, 
patted him on the back and 
gave him great credit for his 
diagnosis. I did not score at 
either end ! 

We were warned in all dan- 
gerous and difficult cases to 
send for the Resident House 
Physician. In those days he 
was to us a truly Olympian 
person, though when we met 
him in after years his pedestal 
shrank so rapidly that he was 
in danger of coming to earth 
with a bump. I should guess 
that in reality he was far 
inferior in practical knowledge 
to any general practitioner of 
five years’ experience, but as 
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in book-learning he was by far 
our superior, how were we to 
know that? We handed on 
to him many times multiplied 
the homage so freely rendered 
to us by our humble patients. 
One disadvantage of calling 
him in to a case was that we 
had to pay his cab-fare, which 
was @ serious consideration. 
I have known a student go 
without his lunch for three or 
four days to meet such an 
expense; indeed many of us 
had to live on strictly limited 
incomes and to think of every 
penny we spent. Looking back, 
I think that the House Phy- 
sician should have had a fund 
for such purposes. 

I do not know what others 
did, but on my return home 
from a case in the early hours 
of the morning through the 
empty streets of old London, 
I always walked in the middle 
of the road and kept my eyes 
wide open; though as far as 
Jack the Ripper went we were 
probably quite safe, since he 
never attacked any but women, 
and those only of the saddest 
and most unfortunate class. 
The emptiness of the streets 
in these early hours was in 
striking contrast with the 
crowds one was used to in the 
busy time of the day. London 
looked like a city of the dead, 
and the impression this made 
was most weird. Every now 
and then one passed a furtive- 
looking man loitering in a 
dark unfrequented spot, or 
making his way hurriedly down 
a lonely street, and was tempted 
to wonder whether this might 
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not really be the infamous 
‘Jack’ himself. His latest 
doings furnished a constant 
topic of conversation when we 
met round the breakfast or 
dinner table. We felt little 
doubt that some one or other 
of us had, in those dark nights, 
more than once rubbed shoul- 
ders with him, for the network 
of paths we trod interlaced 
the main streets of the quarter 
in which he carried on his 
ghastly work. There was al- 
ways the possibility that he 
might have been an extremely 
respectable-looking man, and 
indeed the way in which his 
victims trusted him and allowed 
him to take them into dark 
corners at the very time when 
London was ringing with his 
exploits was more than suffi- 
cient proof that it would have 
been very difficult for anyone 
to recognise him. One never 
knew which of the many facets 
of his character was most to be 
wondered at. His bloodthirsty 
ruthlessness, his dreadful 
rapidity of action, his fiendish 
cunning, his unshrinking au- 
dacity and his curious desire 
for the limelight, as shown in 
his communications to the 
police and to the press, made 
up a combination rare even in 
the annals of crime. 

I do not wish to give the 
impression that we brooded 
unduly on the possibilities of 
meeting this man as we made 
our homeward journeys in the 
early hours of the morning. 
Our thoughts were usually of 
a much brighter kind. The 
weary night with all its pro- 


fessional fears and anxieties 
was over. The proud mother 
and her babe had been made 
comfortable and happy, and 
we went on our ways with a 
glow of satisfaction at the 
thought of work well done. 
Anyway, we thought it well 
done, although as I look back 
on it now in the light of 
modern practice, I often wonder 
whether those women might 
not have been better off without 
us. There is this to be said, that 
the moral influence of the 
‘doctor’s’ presence was an 
asset to be reckoned with, 
and we had at least earned 
what has always seemed to 
me the highest praise ever 
given to a mortal in the 
wonderful words, ‘‘She hath 
done what she could.”’ 

It is very strange the way 
in which memory stirs, even 
after the lapse of many years, 
under the influence of a sight 
or a smell or a sound. Quite 
recently I passed down Holborn 
in a car at a time when the 
streets were comparatively de- 
serted, and as I did so I saw or 
smelt, or both, a perambulat- 
ing hot-coffee shop close to 
Holborn Circus at the very 
spot where I remembered it 
in my student days. In a 
moment all the long years in 
between fell away, and in 
fancy I was once again a 
tired but happy student, mak- 
ing my way back home on 
foot in the early hours. How 
wonderful that coffee smelt and 
tasted with its fresh roll and 
butter at four o’clock in the 
morning those many years ago ! 
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The memory of it all had lain 
dormant, but sprang to vigor- 
ous life again at a touch from 
the senses just as if it had 
only been a thing of yesterday. 
Never can I remember food 
more delicious or more wel- 
come. Linked up with this 
memory were the delights of a 
steaming hot potato, with 
plenty of butter and with a 
spoon to dig it out of its 
jacket. Were those luxurious 
tubers sold at the coffee-stall ? 
Strangely enough, I cannot 
answer this question, but now, 
as I close my eyes and think 
it over, there comes back the 
picture of another stall with 
a grateful if crude red-hot fire 
blazing through large round 
holes, and with a fragrant 
odour all its own. Nearly 
every other detail is gone from 
my mind save one, that this 
gracious and acceptable meal 
at the potato-stall cost only 
one penny. To borrow from 
Mr Pepys, ‘“‘ And so to bed,’’ 
with the happy knowledge that 
it would be a good few hours 
before one’s turn came round 
again, and that, barring some 
terrible stroke of ill-luck, one 
would be able to enjoy to the 
full the wonderful sleep of 
youth, made the more entranc- 
ing because it had been so 
fairly and fully earned. Next 
morning, after none too late a 
stay in bed, one woke to the 
thrill of the thought that women 
and children—yes, and men 
too— were expecting and 
counting on the ‘ doctor’s’ 
visit. The dream of a life- 
time had come true. It was 
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so utterly different from the 
work in the wards where one’s 
responsibility for the life and 
health of one’s patients was 
practically nil, it all being 
taken on the broad shoulders 
of those above us. We felt 
in this slum work, a8 we never 
felt again until after we were 
qualified nearly two years later 
and had hospitals of our own 
to run, that we really did 
count for something, that we 
were doing work that mattered 
and that we had set our feet 
firmly on the lowest rungs of 
the ladder which we had chosen 
as the one above all others 
we wished to spend our lives 
climbing. 

The two months’ course of 
practical midwifery came to 
an end all too soon for the 
average student, who promptly 
fell with a bump to his real 
level. Back he went to the 
wards, where it was obvious 
to every patient that he was 
“ only a student,’ a very dif- 
ferent status from that which 
he occupied when visiting his 
patients in the slums. He was 
no longer ‘ Dr Smith’ or ‘ Dr 
Brown,’ but just a humble 
taker of notes, whose record, 
if it was incorrect, might be 
mercilessly commented on by 
the House Physician or by the 
physician in charge of the 
wards. Not that they were 
really severe on us; far from 
it; but the stricter they were 
the more we learnt, and most 
of us who really wanted to 
progress welcomed criticism if 
only we could learn by it. 

There was one feature very 
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common in the excellent staff 
of that day, which both then 
and since always seemed to 
me to be deplorable. It was 
the reluctance to acknowledge 
ignorance on any possible sub- 
ject. It was no good, for we 
found them out and thought 
all the less of them for it. 
So when in after years I in 
my turn became a university 
professor and a hospital sur- 
geon, I never hesitated to 
acknowledge my ignorance 
when a student’s question had 
gravelled me. I used to say, 
“T don’t know, but I will 
try and find out and will let 
you know.”’ My students were 
astonished at first; for they 
seemed to think that a man 
who had attained a certain 
position in the medical world 
must know the answer to every 
question ; but they soon learnt 
to appreciate such an attitude, 
and I am sure that in the end 
I was never the loser by it. 
On the other hand, I am 
convinced that the Olympian 
platform of the old teaching 
staff of my student days, though 
it might impress the youngster 
for a time, was followed later 
by a strong reaction in which 
the pendulum swung to the 
opposite extremity and led to 
too low an estimate of the 
value of the professor’s opinion. 
I can remember a student of a 
very sceptical and critical bent 
of mind venturing once to 
challenge a statement made by 
the great Matthews-Duncan, 
and ‘great’ he really was. 
“The other day, sir, you said 
80 and so; now you have 
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told us thus and thus. How 
are we to reconcile these two 
statements? They seem to 
be conflicting.’”’ Matthews- 
Duncan, who was one of the 
best teachers I have ever 
met, and who came down to 
Bart’s from Edinburgh to the 
great advantage of the London 
school, looked at him for a 
moment and then said in his 
broad Scots dialect, ‘“ Young 
man, have you ever seen ma 
diagram ?”’ The reply was in 
the negative, and the pro- 
fessor continued, illustrating his 
remarks on the blackboard. 
“You see this small circle; 
it is the young man’s circle of 
knowledge. Look where it 
touches the black all round—a 
very small circle; that is the 
young man’s circle of ignor- 
ance. What a clever fellow 
he is! Now look at this 
great big circle; that is the 
old man’s circle of knowledge. 
Look where it touches black 
ignorance all round; that is 
the old man’s circle of ignor- 
ance. He! he! he!” he 
giggled. ‘“‘ What an ignorant 
old fellow he must be!” All 
this was in the broadest of 
broad Scotch, which I have not 
attempted to imitate. The 
student was left without an 
answer; and though Dr 
Matthews-Duncan was always 
exceptionally kind to him after 
that, and singled him out in 
his class for notice, it was long 
before the student gave his 
professor the confidence which 
he would have given at once 
had the great man freely ac- 
knowledged that he had made 
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a mistake. The last fifty years 
has seen wonderful progress, 
and men have learnt as never 
before the utter impossibility 
of one mind embracing the 
whole available stock of the 
world’s knowledge in the way 
Bacon and Leonardo da Vinci 
were able to do. I venture to 
think, and I sincerely hope, 
that there are many more 
now than there were in former 
years who are willing to own up 
to their ignorance. 

All the same, they were a 
good staff at Bart’s; they 
taught us well and laid the 
foundations on which after- 
success could be based, by 
impressing on our minds the 
importance of adopting routine 
methods of examination, of 
making meticulously careful 
observations and of leaving 
nothing to chance. 

At intervals in our four- 
year course we went up for 
our examinations. Those of 
the Conjoint Colleges were very 
easy for any steady worker, 
whilst those of the universities 
and of the Fellowship were 
much harder. What a pity it 
is that we cannot get some 
better system of judging of a 
man’s fitness in life than by 
subjecting him to the severe 
strain of periodical examina- 
tions. To this day my worst 
and most frequent form of 
nightmare is associated with 
examinations. 

Some of the students were 
extraordinarily lazy, and one 
wondered why they ever came 
up to hospital at all. I re- 
member a woolly-headed gen- 
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tleman whose close dark curls 
came, I should guess, from the 
Congo basin, but who always 
gave himself out as a High- 
lander and sported an old 
Scottish name. Let us call 
him Fraser. He may have 
been a Highlander, but if so, 
the Highlands were those of 
Central Africa. It was a stand- 
ing joke to ask his name and 
nationality and to listen to 
his unblushing claims. He was 
one of the very few men who 
achieved the remarkable dis- 
tinction of ‘coming down’ in 
his preliminary examination on 
‘Bones’ at the end of his 
first winter. The story runs 
that the examiner handed him 
a thigh-bone and asked him 
what it was. Fraser trium- 
phantly replied, “A femur.’ 
‘‘ Which side does it belong 
to?’’ was the next question, 
to which the disgusted Fraser 
is said to have replied, “ Oh, 
if you are going into details, 
I’m off,” and left the room. 

Of every hundred students 
who joined up each year a 
definite and by no means negli- 
gible percentage fell out by 
the way. For some the ex- 
aminations proved too stiff; 
others, like Fraser, were too 
idle. Others could not stand 
the strain of the life, or 
were revolted by one or an- 
other aspect of it. Indeed, it 
is a profession for which a 
man must feel an enthusiasm 
if he is to make good. For 
those who really love it, it 
exercises a charm to which 
few other life occupations can 
lay claim; but even then it 
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is a dangerous life, as the 
insurance statistics show. The 
risks of disability and of death 
are many. In spite of all 
this, the doctor is the last 
man whom many people put 
themselves out to pay. 

The closing night of the 
Final Examination is one that 
few men ever forget. The 
anxious wait till the lists go 
up, the summons to meet 
the Board of Examiners, the 
happy hum of conversation in 
the waiting-room of the suc- 
cessful, the address of wel- 
come to the new doctors by 
the President, the wonderful 
realisation that at last they 
are fully qualified—all these 
are ineradicable memories. 
There was one item which 
struck most of us in the 
President’s homily: it was the 
information that one of the 
privileges we now enjoyed was 
that we could not be em- 
panelled on a jury. The im- 
portance of that privilege we 
only appreciated in after years. 
Every time one thinks over 
it and sees its worth, one is 
astonished at the fight the 
women put up to establish 
their right to serve as jurors. 
It reminds one of the story of 
the outraged Scotsman who, 
in a captured trench, found 
the inscription ‘Gott strafe 
England,” and indignantly 
changed the last word to 
“Great Britain.’”’ I have al- 
ways been in favour of votes 
for educated and responsible 
women, but why on earth 
they should want to be put 
on @ jury is a thing I have 
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never been able to fathom. 
They are welcome to my share 
of the honour. 

As late as the closing years 
of the nineteenth century the 
medical student had a great 
reputation for rowdyism, and, 
what is more, he was often 
proud of it and felt he had to 
live up to it, though even then 
its laurels were beginning to 
fade. The distinction was not 
confined to the budding doc- 
tors; for even as late as the 
time of which I am writing, 
there were still ‘Town and 
Gown ’ riots in one at least of 
the older universities. These 
were nights when the under- 
graduates went out in numbers 
looking for trouble, and the 
townsmen saw to it that they 
had no difficulty in finding it. 
Today, the shadow of such a 
past survives sporadically on 
bump-nights and similar occa- 
sions, though it is gradually 
and steadily fading away. In 
London, and certainly at Bart’s, 
Lord Mayor’s Day was a special 
occasion for such revelry, since 
the procession often passed the 
very gates of the hospital. 
The rooms of the resident 
medical students looked out 
on Little Britain, then a rather 
dark and narrow passage ; and 
a favourite occupation was to 
heat halfpennies red-hot on a 
fire-shovel and throw them 
amongst the crowd, a form of 
generosity that was provocative 
of not a little blasphemy and 
of a good deal of irritation 
down below. <A few years 
before I went up to Bart’s a 
rather unpopular lay-head of 
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the hospital reserved for him- 
self and for his party of ladies 
and gentlemen the centre win- 
dow of the library, which 
opened very wide as well as 
right down to the floor level, 
and which commanded an ex- 
cellent view of the procession. 
The students always regarded 
the library windows as their 
private property on these occa- 
sions, and were much incensed 
by this high-handed action. 
Determined on revenge, they 
equipped themselves with a 
good supply of offensive am- 
munition and occupied the 
windows on either side of the 
centre one. At a given signal 
they started a heavy bombard- 
ment of the crowd from the 
strategic positions they had 
taken up, directing a converg- 
ing fire on the mass of people 
opposite the centre window. 
For a brief moment the crowd 
was flabbergasted at such 
indecorous and unexpected 
action, but it never occurred 
to them to doubt that the 
very respectable people occupy- 
ing the centre window were 
“ ‘avin’ a gime wiv ’em.”’ The 
eggs were not available for 
further service, but they had 
done their work and inflamed 
the passions of the crowd, and 
the remains of the cabbages 
and other vegetable refuse, 
speedily collected, came hurt- 
ling through the one occupied 
window with devastating re- 
sults. Needless to say, the 
other two windows had been 
vacated in the brief space of 
time between ‘ open fire’ and 
the reply from the street. The 
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noble baronet and his guests 
fled the stricken field, and 
never again were the rights of 
the students to occupy those 
windows disputed by anyone. 

Even in my time, rows of 
students used to parade the 
neighbourhood of the hospital 
arm-in-arm on Lord Mayor’s 
Day, offering provocation to 
all and sundry and quite will- 
ing for combat, either individual 
or collective. On one occasion 
a hostile and overwhelming 
crowd pursued a group of 
these young worthies through 
the wrought-iron gates of the 
main entrance of the hospital. 
The porter was standing by 
for such an emergency, and 
the gates were promptly shut. 
One quarrelsome member of 
the besiegers came too close 
up to the grille, either to 
try and force an entrance or to 
tell the young gentlemen inside 
just what he thought of them, 
and was felled like an ox by 
a blow with a heavy stick 
carried by a particularly hefty 
student. In the temporary 
truce which followed, the cas- 
ualty was hauled in to the 
sacred precincts of Rahere’s 
hospital and transferred to the 
out-patient room, where his 
injuries were suitably attended 
to. 

Another incident comes to 
my mind. The rumour spread 
through London that a big 
and hostile crowd was march- 
ing on the city from the 
south. It was reminiscent of 
the days of Wat Tyler and of 
Jack Oade: an old story often 
told before and not unknown 
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since. Volunteers were called 
for— what we should now 
call ‘special constables ’—to 
aid the police, and a strong 
contingent was enrolled at 
Bart’s. The laziest and rowdi- 
est elements were well repre- 
sented. They fell in in the hos- 
pital square and were marched 
off under police officers to 
Westminster. Unfortunately, 
there were not wanting in 
the London crowds those who 
sympathised with the on- 
coming invaders, and some of 
these hung on the rear of the 
Bart’s boys to tell them just 
what they thought of them 
and to offer any insults they 
could. Encouraged by the idea 
that these men were now police 
and therefore fair game for 
hooligan attacks, they pelted 
them with stones and other 
missiles, and some of these 
took effect. Now the rearmost 
files of that contingent had 
been looked on as the place of 
danger and therefore of honour, 
and were occupied by the 
members of football teams 
which were by no means famous 
for the gentleness of their 
methods. Without consulting 
his superior police officer their 
captain gave a short word of 
command ; the tail of the pro- 
cession broke, and before the 
astonished hooligans had time 
to realise the possibility of such 
indecorous and wholly unpolice- 
manlike behaviour, the students 
had charged and were having 
the time of their young lives, 
using their fists and the trun- 
cheons with which they had 
been provided. The officer in 
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charge halted his column ; his 
whistle went violently ; words 
of command were issued; and 
the stragglers, elated and 
thrilled, fell in once more in 
the rear ranks. It was said 
by some of those present that 
the officer in charge had not 
been quite so prompt in recall- 
ing his erring troops as he 
might have been. Anyway, he 
halted them and told them 
that they really must wait for 
orders and not ‘“ behave like 
that.”” The sting of his cen- 
sure was appreciably softened 
by confidential and wholly un- 
official words of approval, in 
which he conveyed his very 
deep regret that his own men 
could not “ behave like that.” 
The rest of the march was re- 
markably peaceful. Incident- 
ally, I well remember that the 
invaders of our city never 
materialised. 

Coming home from football 
matches was always inclined 
to be an occasion for rowdyism, 
which was usually very good- 
tempered, but sometimes went 
too far. On one occasion an 
inventive genius discovered that 
the oil-lamps in the roofs of the 
tailway carriages could be 
pushed up from below, rolled 
to the side opposite the plat- 
form and caught by willing 
hands out of the window as 
they were falling. It then 
became a strong man’s job to 
throw the lamps one-handed 
back over the carriage on to 
the platform, where they landed 
with crashes amidst the crowd 
there. Luckily no great harm 
was done, and the officials took 
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it very good-naturedly, evi- 
dently making due allowances 
for ‘mad medical students.’ 

The extraordinary thing was 
that the tradition that these 
rowdies settled down later on 
as a matter of course to be 
steady and highly respected 
and respectable medical men 
fully justified itself. It would 
be a great mistake to leave 
the impression that the medical 
students of fifty years ago 
were lazy, worthless and law- 
breaking. On the contrary, 
save for occasional outbursts 
of the kind I have been describ- 
ing, they were a very hard- 
working, and in their everyday 
lives a very steady, set of 
young men, the great majority 
of whom qualified at the close 
of their four years’ study and 
disappeared into the ranks of 
ultra-respectability. 

A curious and well-recognised 
hospital type was what was 
known as the ‘chronic’: a 
man who never did any serious 
work and whose way of killing 
time was loafing about in the 
hospital square with a huge 
text-book on anatomy or phy- 
siology under his arm. He 
was generally credited with 
being busy absorbing its con- 
tents through the pores of his 
skin, despite the barrier of his 
clothes. Some of these men 
hung on for years, never able 
to pass their examinations and 
well known to the medical and 
surgical staff, to successive gen- 
erations of their more indus- 
trious fellow-students and even 
to the hospital servants as 
‘ chronics.’ 


It is strange how Medicine, 
probably more than any other 
profession, attracts elderly men, 
especially those with a strong 
religious bias. We had one 
student—and a most charming 
man he was too—who used to 
work moderately hard for five 
days and then dash down every 
week-end to preach in a huge 
hall in a famous West Country 
town, where it was said that 
he drew a congregation of three 
thousand people. Jovial, 
cheery and kindly, he attracted 
all who met him. Working 
side by side with him, and of 
the same year, was an elderly, 
bearded and amiable old gentle- 
man—at least we thought him 
old in those days—very widely 
known in Plymouth Brethren 
circles. He, too, preached every 
Sunday to a large audience, but 
in London. Bright, breezy, 
musical and happy was a young 
fellow—alas ! long dead—from 
bonny Devon, who wore the 
Church Army red cord, and 
yet was intensely popular with 
all his fellow-students. Many 
sported the blue ribbon. There 
were some famous athletes 
among the more __ serious 
students, and two of these 
were widely known in sport as 
the holders of records on the 
old penny-farthing bicycle. 

A strange commentary on 
the prevailing ideas about the 
students of our day is furnished 
by the fact that a number of 
them held a daily prayer meet- 
ing at one o’clock in their 
lunch hour by permission of 
the vicar of the hospital church 
which lies within the walls of 
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the institution. This meeting 
was conducted by the students 
themselves, and was always 
well attended. There was never 
the least attempt on the part 
of any of them to interfere with 
the religious beliefs or customs 
of others of their fellows. 
Whatever may have been 
the case outside, there was 
absolutely no drunkenness 
within the walls of the hos- 
pital or in the residential quar- 
ters. This was the more strik- 
ing because drunkenness was 
80 common among all classes, 
though a change was gradually 
coming over the nation. 
Rowdyism was not always 
absent from the lecture theatre. 
There were certain professors 
and lecturers who seemed 
to invite it, and others who 
would not permit it for a 
moment. Very many years 
later I can remember, at a 
meeting of the professorial staff 
of an Indian Medical College, 
a junior lecturer complaining 
of the behaviour of his students 
and demanding disciplinary 
action against them. I do not 
think he can ever have liked 
me again, for I called to mind 
my own student days, and 
without the slightest hesitation 
I expressed the very strong 
opinion that if the students 
were rowdy and insubordinate, 
it was the lecturer and not 
they who needed attention. 
Some of the men who had the 
worst time at Bart’s were 
eminent in their own line, but 
they did not know how to 
interest their students. The 
poor botany professor was a 
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famous scientist of excellent 
intentions, but why he was 
ever asked to teach young 
men I cannot understand. 
When he lectured to us on 
‘leguminose ’ he provided us 
with peas and beans to 
illustrate his remarks. Need- 
less to say, the more rowdy 
elements annexed the whole 
stock of leguminous fruit, and 
the moment the professor 
turned to the blackboard he 
was subjected to a _ fierce 
bombardment ; the peas and 
beans which failed to hit him 
rattled round him like hail. He 
bleated ‘‘ Morris! Morris!” 
and promptly the bewhiskered 
‘marker’ of that name was 
in the room ready to take the 
name of the first person who 
offended in the slightest degree, 
but never had Morris faced a 
more exemplary and innocent- 
looking class. He could not 
stay there, however, as he 
had other duties, and as soon 
as he had gone and the black- 
board again claimed the lec- 
turer’s attention, individual 
firing was once more the order 
of the day. Strange as it 
might seem, this teacher could 
not learn his lesson, and when, 
on a subsequent occasion, he 
brought cabbages in to illus- 
trate his lecture, the bombard- 
ment was of the kind known 
in the Great War as ‘ errrumps.’ 
The chemistry professor was 
hardly more lucky. 

That distinguished Austrian, 
Professor Klein, who used to 
lecture to us on histology, was 
like many foreigners in that 
he did not seem to know how 
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to manage English boys; but 
he was so interesting that he 
always got a good - natured 
hearing. I shall never forget 
one amusing incident in con- 
nection with him. He was 
talking about the hand, and 
he used to pronounce ‘ fingers ’ 
as if they rhymed with ‘ singers.’ 
A huge, long and very popular 
student, familiar to us all as 
‘ the Zulu,’ occupied the bottom 
bench, and weary, poor lad, 
with a long morning’s dissect- 
ing, he fell asleep with his head 
on his arms. Unfortunately, 
he did not sleep noiselessly. 
Klein looked at him uneasily 
from time to time, then stopped 
lecturing, and with cat-like 
movements crept down from 
his platform, stole across in a 
breathless hush and laid his 
hand on the sleeper’s shoulder. 
The Zulu woke with a start 
and looked up with astonish- 
ment at the long figure bending 
overhim. Klein stepped quietly 
backward on to his platform, 
and in the dead silence which 
followed turned to the offender 
with the apology, “I would 
not have disturbed you if you 
had not have snored.” And 
then resumed, “The fingers 
(with a soft g) of the hand, 
gentlemen,” &c. But it was 
some little time before he 
could proceed on account of 
the enthusiastic cheering his 
remark had evoked. 

Memories crowd back of the 
wonderful and eloquent lec- 
tures by Sir James Paget and 
Sir William Savory; of the 
old bore who used to lecture 
to us on anatomy with his oft- 
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repeated ‘“‘ Here then we have 
then, gentlemen, our old friend 
the fifth nerve then.” How 
few of those men knew how to 
make a lecture interesting ! 
One of these was that famous 
little professor of materia 
medica, Dr (afterwards Sir) 
Lauder Brunton, at whose lec- 
tures a very impertinent student 
one day openly read a news- 
paper. It was difficult to say 
when the little man ceased 
lecturing and began his homily 
on the duties of a student, and 
on the wickedness of a young 
man coming up to hospital at 
his parents’ expense and read- 
ing the daily paper when he 
ought to be imbibing know- 
ledge. It was all done so 
quietly and efficiently that the 
paper very rapidly disappeared, 
and no such liberty was ever 
taken again. 

There was a very favourite 
text-book in my day, a new 
edition of which had been 
brought out by our Professor 
of Physiology. It was illus- 
trated by a number of excellent 
drawings from microscopic 
slides. The sections had been 
cut by the little laboratory 
attendant, who was very proud 
of his work, and on the strength 
of this he used to tell us students 
confidentially, ‘‘ That’s a fine 
book, that is, me and ’Arris 
wrote it.’”? ’Arris was the 
professor. 

From physiology it was a 
short cry to anatomy, and few 
parts of the hospital had a 
greater attraction for any visi- 
tors one was showing round 
than the dissecting-room with 
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its wooden trestles, each carry- 
ing a body. That room was 
bitterly cold in the winter, 
which was the season of prefer- 
ence for dissection, as for 
obvious reasons the smells were 
not so bad in the cold weather. 
Each body was divided up 
into a number of portions 
technically known as ‘ parts.’ 
Each part cost a student 12s. 6d. 
One man worked at each arm, 
one at each leg, and two each 
at the head and- neck, the 
thorax and the abdomen. We 
could not all work together, 
and had to fit in times with 
each other. The budding sur- 
geons who were waiting to 
come on the hospital staff 
were known as demonstrators, 
and came round to help us in 
turn when we got into diffi- 
culties. The dissecting-room 
was under the charge of a 
very cheery little ex-sailor, who, 
I am sorry to say, died sud- 
denly from a prick on the finger 
when he was at work shortly 
after my time. He was wonder- 
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fully skilful in preparing the 
bodies by first injecting them 
through the aorta or great 
artery with a preservative 
solution of arsenic, and later 
with a red lead mixture which 
made all the arteries stand ~ 
out well and so facilitated dis- 
section. Not many years after- 
wards I was for a time Professor 
of Anatomy in the Madras 
Medical College, and introduced 
Gale’s methods there, except 
that I used formalin instead of 
arsenic, with the happy result 
that even in a hot climate the 
dissecting-room was practically 
free from all smell. If we made 
friends with Gale he took us 
downstairs and showed us the 
rows of bodies waiting their 
turn for dissection. They were 
stored in a dark, cold, dry 
vault, where they kept excel- 
lently. The medical student 
learns to be pretty callous, but 
any ordinary visitor who was 
taken down there was disposed 
to have the jumps for weeks 
afterwards. 
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CRIMP. 


BY SHALIMAR. 


I ARRIVED at the Highland 
fishing hotel one afternoon, 
saw my luggage to my room, 
had tea, then went for a stroll 
round the edge of the loch. 
Suddenly the still air was dis- 
turbed by a burst of language 
that made me look round 
hurriedly to make sure there 
were no ladies within earshot. 
The nature of the language 
promptly disclosed to me the 
fact that its deliverer was a 
sailor. 

I climbed a heather-clad knoll 
and the circumstances of the 
outburst were revealed to me. 
The flow of language came from 
a gentleman who was sitting 
in the stern of a boat that was 
making in for a small pier; 
the object of the flow was the 
ghillie who manned the oars ; 
the reason for the flow was 
the danger of collision between 
the point of a fly-rod, which 
projected over the bow of the 
boat, and the end of the pier. 
The boatman accepted the re- 
buke with a complacence I 
had not hitherto associated 
with Highland ghillies. A grin 
came over his face; he backed 
water with the oars, handed 
the rod to the gentleman, 
then pulled the boat alongside 
the pier. 

With interest I watched the 
couple disembark. The basket 


of trout seemed to be a fairly 
heavy one, which was en- 
couraging. When all the gear 
had been removed, and the 
boat secured, the gentleman 
produced from a bag the largest 
flask I have ever seen, and, to 
judge by the angle at which 
he held it when he poured out 
a dram for the ghillie, it had 
almost been emptied — thus, 
perhaps, accounting for the 
ghillie’s complacency. The 
gentleman was an extremely 
tough-looking character. He 
was over six feet in height, 
broad and muscular. Under 
grizzled grey hair the skin of 
his clean-shaven face—owing, 
I fancied, to exposure to a 
tropical sun — looked like 
leather. There was a scar on 
his forehead, and his nose 
appeared as if it had been 
broken and badly repaired. 
Certain he had been a sailor, 
like myself, I determined to 
make his acquaintance during 
the course of the evening. 

A talk with the manager of 
the hotel revealed that my 
surmise as to the gentleman’s 
profession was correct. He 
was known as ‘the captain.’ 
I approached him after dinner 
when he was smoking a cigar 
on the lawn overlooking the 
loch, and cursing the midges. 
He took to me at once. We 
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adjourned to the smoking-room 
and soon were talking like old 
friends—and he could talk. He 
had retired from the China 
coast a couple of years before. 
He told me about life out 
there under modern conditions ; 
we recalled old sailing ships we 
had known, and yarned far— 
too far, in fact—into the night. 

Next morning the sun shone 
out of a cloudless sky, and the 
surface of the loch was like a 
mirror. After breakfast the 
captain went out on to the 
lawn, gazed all round, decided 
that fishing under those con- 
ditions was hopeless, so came 
into the lounge where I was 
sitting and opened a news- 
paper. Presently he gave a 
grunt expressing deep disgust. 

“Look at this! Look at 


the damned thing!” he ex- 


claimed. 

I looked at the paragraph to 
which he was pointing. It 
was headed : 
sues Shipmaster for Damages 
for Assault.”” The captain 
threw the offending newspaper 
away from him. 

‘“ Able seaman sues ship- 
master for assault! Good 
God!” he groaned. 

He took a huge cigar-case 
from his pocket—everything he 
possessed seemed to be huge 
—and gazed at me inquiringly. 
He evidently thought I looked 
better behind my pipe; for he 
drew a long fat Burma cheroot 
from the case, lit it and took 
half a dozen puffs. 

“Mind you, I’ve seen this 
coming for years,’’ he went on 
meditatively. ‘‘ Even on the 
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China coast you can’t knock 
discipline into a hoodlum, or 
nonsense out of a sea lawyer, 
the way we used to. But it 
was an Officer that was the 
cause of my giving up my good 
job out there. An officer! fact! 

“He came to me as third 
with a name you might have 
picked out of a theatre pro- 
gramme; I reckon no man 
with a name like it had any 
right to be aboard a China 
coaster. The first voyage he 
was with me we loaded at 
Newchwang. One morning he 
was standing at number two 
hatch watching the cargo com- 
ing aboard. His chin was 
propped up with a stiff white 
collar, white cuffs came down 
to his knuckles and a cigarette 
drooped gracefully from his 
lips. <A sling of bags of soya 
beans was being hoisted up; 
one of the bags had caught on 
the edge of a cargo port and 
was beginning to rip open; 
in a few seconds the beans 
would have been pouring out 
of the bag into the water. I 
signalled to the winchman, and 
managed to get the winch 
stopped just in time, for the 
gentleman with the theatrical 
name didn’t bother about a 
little thing like that. Then I 
went down on to the main- 
deck and asked him in a proper 
seamanlike manner (here the 
captain looked cautiously round 
the lounge) why the sanguinary 
hades—or words to that effect 
—he didn’t look after his job. 
When he replied his accent 
was more polished than the 
alleged Oxford one ; the nearest 
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to it I have heard was used by 
the bloke at Olympia who sold 
me my car. 

‘“‘¢ Captain,’ he said, ‘ I have 
never been spoken to in such 
a@ manner in my life. I shall 
report you to the company.’ 

“Well, my fingers itched to 
wring his pipe stem of a neck, 
but even out there you can 
hardly do that to an officer. 
He did report me to the com- 
pany, too, and got shifted out 
of the ship when we got back 
to Hong Kong for his pains. 
But he had fairly shaken me. 
I didn’t want the sudden death 
of any other officer with the 
accent of a super-motor sales- 
man on my conscience, 80, 
the Shanghai tael being well 
up at the time, I quit.’’ 

“A spell off the Horn in a 
west coast barque would have 
done that lad a lot of good,” I 
suggested. 

“Tt would, if J had been in 
her,” the captain said grimly. 
“T have been in at least two 
windbags I would have given 
a month’s pay to have had him 
aboard of; or, better still, if 
I had got hold of him when I 
was doing boarding - house 
runner and crimp for Mick 
Ryan out in Astoria.’’ 

Mick Ryan of Astoria! One 
of the most infamous boarding- 
house masters on the Pacific 
Slope in the old days! The 
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captain noticed my look of 
astonishment. 

“Tt isn’t an episode in my 
career that I’m hellish proud 
of,” he explained, “‘ but I was 
doing it for a sort of a hobby.” 

The ghillie I had seen the 
previous evening crossed before 
the window, glancing sideways 
into the lounge as he passed. 
The captain went outside, and 
I saw them intently studying 
the sky. Through the open 
window I could hear the cap- 
tain whistling for wind with 
the sort of hissing whistle we 
used for trying to evoke a 
breeze in windjammers. He 
gave it up after a few minutes, 
returned to the lounge and 
flung himself into his chair. 

‘‘ There’s as much chance of 
catching trout in that loch in 
this weather as there is of 
sighting icebergs in the Persian 
Gulf,” he grumbled. “ I’ll tell 
you the yarn about Mick Ryan’s 
boarding-house—if you would 
care to hear it.” 

I did care to hear it. All 
the time the captain was talking 
he watched the surface of the 
loch, and the rings made by 
rising trout, greedily, and I 
knew that the moment it got 
ruffled by a breeze he and his 
ghillie would be off. Merci- 
fully the breeze did not come, 
and he finished the yarn just 
before lunch. Here it is. 


II. 


Away back in the middle 
*nineties I was second mate 
of a big Scottish four-masted 


barque, the Cairnmount, and, 
although I say it myself, I 
was as handy a lad with my 
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fists, or my boots, as any 
Bluenose mate that ever sailed. 
I had plenty of encouragement 
in that packet, too, for both 
the old man and the mate were 
buckos and they expected me 
to be the same. 

I must say, though, that it 
always went against the grain 
to ladle out belaying-pin soup 
aboard a lime-juicer. It was 
all right in a Yank where the 
men were fed like fighting cocks 
and were well enough nourished 
to stand up to any job of 
work; then a lift under the 
jaw, a swipe with a belaying- 
pin or a kick in the ribs pre- 
served the highest type of 
discipline amongst the scum of 
the seas that used to sail in 
those down-easters. But the 
Cairnmount was about the 
hungriest packet afloat, which 
is saying something, so beyond 
a few hammerings at the be- 
ginning of the voyage just to 
show the crowd what we could 
do if necessary, and one or two 
off the Horn to keep our hands 
in, we had to go easy. 

We discharged a cargo of 
coal at San Diego, on the 
Californian coast, and were 
ordered up to Portland, Oregon, 
to load wheat. We arrived off 
Astoria, and anchored in the 
roads for a couple of days. 
That was where the trouble 
began; in some mysterious 
way the hands had managed 
to get hold of a few bottles 
of chain lightning whisky, and 
we never noticed it while we 
were lying at anchor. It was 
a cold wet morning when we 
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broke the anchor out and 
started on our long tow up 
the Columbia River, the big 
stern-wheel tug lashed along- 
side leaving a wake behind her 
twice as broad as the Great 
North Road. 

There were sawmills among 
the pine forests on both banks 
with American schooners lying 
at their wharves loading Oregon 
pine. It was a Sunday, so, 
after we got the anchor secured 
and the hauling lines coiled 
down all ready for mooring to 
the wharf at Portland, the old 
man decided the hands could 
have a day off. With the 
exception of the two men at 
the wheel they were all in the 
forecastle, for rain was falling 
steadily. The main-deck, where 
I was standing, was deserted 
and silent; occasionally there 
floated down from the poop 
an order the pilot had given 
to the helmsmen and _ their 
reply ; once or twice the tug 
blew a blast on her steam 
whistle to warn a wandering 
scow. I was looking through 
my glasses at a great four- 
masted schooner lying along- 
side one of the sawmills when, 
through the loud splashing 
made by the stern-wheel, a 
warning shout reached me. 

‘¢ Look out, sir! ”’ 

The shout came from one of 
the apprentices who had clam- 
bered aboard the tug to cadge 
some soft tack—trust an ap- 
prentice when it comes to 
smelling out food—and had 
been rewarded with a basket- 
ful of rolls. I turned round 
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quickly. A Liverpool Irishman 
called Egan, armed with an 
iron belaying-pin, and a Dago 
with a knife—both mad with 
liquor— were coming at me. 
The knife was within a yard of 
the small of my back and the 
belaying-pin was not very far 
from my head. I managed 
to twist round and disabie the 
Dago with a kick in the 
stomach. Egan skidded on 
the wet greasy deck and fell 
over him. The mate came 
down off the poop. As I was 
saying, we had been treating 
the hands quite gently; but 
when two of them deliberately 
came along and asked for it, 
well... They left a lot of 
blood about the deck before 
they were carried into the 
forecastle, and they never did 
another stroke of work aboard. 
They were in their bunks when 
we got to Portland, and next 
morning they were missing. 
Sailors were scarce in Oregon, 
and the crimps had got them. 

We never saw the Dago again. 
Probably he woke up in the 
forecastle of some ship towing 
down the river, after a madden- 
ing night of drinking. But 
Egan was still hanging about. 
He had fallen in with some of 
his countrymen, Fenians to a 
man, and, from what we could 
hear, was having a very good 
time. The boatswain met him 
one evening. He was telling 
his friends exactly what he 
would do to the second mate 
of the Cairnmount when he ran 
across him. 

About that time I was usu- 
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ally spoiling for a fight, but I 
can honestly say that I did 
not go looking for Egan. I 
had, however, no particular 
objection to meeting him, and 
eventually I did. I was on 
my way down to the ship one 
night and dropped into a saloon 
for a final drink. Egan was 
there and half a dozen of his 
gang with him; in less than 
two minutes that saloon was 
in an uproar. I got my back 
to a wall and was doing not so 
badly ; the gang surged round 
me, and when a face came 
within range I hit it good and 
hard ; Egan’s friends were go- 
ing down like nine-pins. A 
bottle, flung from behind the 
bar, came at my head, but I 
ducked in time, and it smashed 
into splinters against the wall. 
I went on fighting. Some 
policemen, also Irish, came in 
to quell the riot, and it was 
one of them that laid me out 
with a club—my assailants 
could not do it. I woke up 
next morning in jail. 

About eleven o’clock I found 
myself before a magistrate, 
and he was a Fenian, too. 
Half a dozen witnesses—two 
of them men who had run 
away from the Cairnmount and 
were not in the saloon at all— 
swore that I had assaulted 
Egan at the bar without any 
provocation whatever. Then 
Egan himself, beautifully 
adorned with bandages, came 
into the witness- box. The 
magistrate gave him a pitying 
look, then glared at me. 

‘“ Now I want the truth,’ 
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he snarled. “Did ye strike 
this man, or did ye not? ”’ 

By that time I was sick of 
the whole business, and, know- 
ing I had a good case, I sup- 
pose I was rather impatient. 

“Well, he looks as if some- 
body had struck him, and I 
expect it was me,” I admitted 
with a grin. 

“A month, without the 
option of a fine,’’ the magis- 
trate snapped. 

Expostulations were useless. 
In my cell I had lots of time 
to reflect on my silliness. The 
worst of the whole thing was 
that I lost my job in a ship 
I liked. The Cairnmount was 
loaded and sailed while I was 
still in jail, and the only con- 
solation I had was that the 
old man had paid me off in 
full and given me a good dis- 
charge and an excellent refer- 
ence. When I came out I got 
decent lodgings as far away 
from sailor town and the crimps 
as possible, and decided to have 
a bit of a holiday before I 
started to look for a ship. 

One evening just after I had 
finished supper and was think- 
ing of going out to a theatre, 
my landlady informed me that 
a gentleman wished to see me. 
The gentleman entered the 
room close on her heels. He 
was tall, thin and ascetic-look- 
ing, and was dressed entirely 
in black. He had a starched 
lying-down collar, neat bow 
tie and square-toed boots. He 
wore glasses, and rather re- 
sembled a benevolent parson 
or missionary. I thought he 
had called to inquire into the 
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state of my soul. The land- 
lady went out and closed the 
door, and he introduced him- 
self. 

“T’m Mick Ryan from As- 
toria,’”’ he said pleasantly. 

“ Really,’”? I murmured. 

“Yep. I guess you’ve heard 
of me.”’ 

“You're quite right,” I re- 
plied meaningly. 

“Well, now, I’ve got a pro- 
position to lay before you, 
mister,” said Mr Ryan. “ You'll 
be lookin’ round for a job, and 
I guess I’ve got one that’ll 
just suit you.” 

‘“‘T’m looking round, but not 
for a job just yet,” I replied, 
“and when I do start to look 
for a berth I’m not likely to 
apply to you for one, Mr Ryan, 
nor come into your house as a 
boarder, either.’’ 

“Hell! I don’t want you 
for a boarder,’’ Mr Ryan cried. 
“T want you to join the staff.” 

I suppose I looked as aston- 
ished as I felt. The boarding- 
house master sat down at the 
supper table and placed his 
elbows on it. He was beginning 
to grow on me; he had a 
charming smile and his voice 
was soft and pleasing. 

“‘ See here, I’ll lay my cards 
right on the table,’”’ he said. 
“T want you for two reasons. 
I’ve heard about the way you 
laid out six guys in as many 
minutes in Murphy’s saloon 
—that’s what brought me up 
to Portland—and I guess you’re 
just the fella to keep the peace 
in a tough joint like mine. 
Again, a Britisher would be 
mighty useful enticing the 
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hands outa the lime-juicers ; 
they’d have more confidence in 
one of their own countrymen.”’ 

My face must still have been 
registering surprise, and I was 
just about to turn down Mr 
Ryan’s offer when he proceeded 
to elaborate it. 

“ Say, I'll give you a hundred 
dollars a month and commis- 
sion on the blood money you 
make,” he went on. ‘“ And 
you'll get the finest grub in 
Oregon. Yes, sir! No sailor- 
man could ever say Mick Ryan 
starved him. I ain’t like old 
Bremen Mary down in Iquique 
that kept shovin’ rot-gut pisco 
down the men’s throats because 
the more they drunk the less 
they ate. No, sir! there’s full 
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and plenty in my house. Well, 
now, what about it ? ” 

In those days I troubled 
little about money, but another 
aspect of the business had just 
struck me. The fight in the 
saloon, and my sojourn in 
prison, had engendered in me 
bitter feelings against men sail- 
ing before the mast, and I was 
longing to get some of my own 
back on them. Here was a 
chance. It was the memory 
of those lying hounds in the 
police court that really decided 
me. 

“All right, Mr Ryan, I'll 
join your staff,” I said. 

“Good enough!’ Mr Ryan 
said briskly. ‘‘ We’ll get back 
home to Astoria tomorrow.” 


III. 


A more suitable site for a 
seaman’s boarding-house than 
that on which Mick Ryan’s 
establishment in Astoria stood 
could hardly be imagined. 
The house had a broad frontage 
to one of the streets in sailor 
town; the back of it was 
right on the river, with its 
own private wharf and sheds 
containing boats. A _ victim 
could be clubbed down at the 
front door, dragged through 
the house, dumped into a 
boat and be aboard a ship 
outward bound before he re- 
covered consciousness. A lot 
of dirty work went on in, and 
around, that house. 

In their just. indignation at 
the methods of the crimps few 
people, even among seafaring 
men, paused to think that on 


the Pacific Slope crimping was 
virtually a necessity, and that 
some of the boarding-house 
keepers were decent, honest— 
though rarely very successful 
—men. The supply of sailors 
for deep-sea sailing ships had 
never come up to the demand 
from the days of the early 
Californian gold rush, when 
crews deserted wholesale. San 
Francisco, Astoria and Puget 
Sound were frequently full 
of homeward-bound vessels, 
loaded and all ready for sea 
but with no crews aboard. 
Consequently they had to wait 
until other vessels arrived ; 
and, as the crews of European 
ships were not paid off out 
there, the men had to be 
induced to desert. That was 
our business. 
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Nominally the  boarding- 
house master supplied men 
who were staying at his estab- 
lishment. For each man put 
on board a ship he received 
blood money and a month’s 
advance on the man’s wages, 
which was supposed to recom- 
pense him for the man’s board 
and lodging during his stay 
in the house and for sea stores 
provided. Sometimes the men 
never even saw Mick Ryan’s 
boarding-house, but Mick drew 
their blood money and month’s 
advance just the same. When 
I was in Astoria men were so 
scarce that blood money, usu- 
ally thirty-five dollars a head, 
had advanced to eighty dollars, 
and wages were fifty dollars a 
month. 

One day we were at our 
wits’ end for a couple of men 
for a homeward-bounder that 
had been waiting in the port 
for days. Towards evening a 
hungry lime-juicer anchored in 
the roads after a lengthy pas- 
sage from England by way of 
the Horn. We were always on 
the look-out for the hungry 
ships; it was easier to induce 
the men to leave them. Well 
supplied with rye whisky, 
several bottles of which had 
been mildly doped, we boarded 
the newly arrived vessel and 
soon persuaded six of her crew 
to get their gear into our boat. 
Neither the captain nor his 
officers interfered. They knew 
some of the men would desert 
anyhow, and they had to de- 
pend on us to complete the 
crew when they, in turn, were 
ready to sail. They did not 
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want to be black-listed. Hardly 
were we clear of the ship’s 
gangway when the deserters 
were lying in the bottom of the 
boat, dead to the world. We 
rowed across to the waiting 
ship, passed two of the men 
aboard her, then returned to 
the beach. For transporting 
those two men half a mile 
from one ship to the other 
Mick Ryan gathered in two 
hundred and sixty dollars. The 
homeward-bounder sailed for 
Europe at daybreak, when our 
two victims would wake up 
to the knowledge that they 
had forfeited four months’ pay 
to their last ship, given Ryan 
a@ present of one month’s pay 
from their present one, and, 
moreover, had another hundred 
and fifty days at sea ahead of 
them with no prospects of even 
touching the shore. 

It was not always as easy 
as that, however. Sometimes 
the captain of a foreigner, anti- 
cipating a quick despatch from 
Portland, would be determined 
to keep his crew, and on two 
occasions we were fired at 
when we attempted to board. 
One night we pulled under 
the bows of a Norwegian barque 
lying at single anchor, and 
were preparing to clamber 
aboard when the mate let go 
the other anchor from the 
cathead and only missed the 
boat by a foot. If that 
piece of ironwork, weighing 4 
good few hundredweights, had 
dropped into the boat, my 
career as a boarding - house 
runner would have been 
brought to an abrupt conclu- 
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sion—and the mate would have 
sworn he did not know there 
was a boat anywhere near. 

Another night we boarded, 
also by way of the bows, a 
Welsh full-rigged ship. We 
got into the miserable fore- 
castle, dimly lit by two colza- 
burning globe lamps, and were 
soon sitting on the sea-chests 
handing out the grog with 
good effect. After weeks of 
salt beef and pork seamen were 
thirsty, and they swallowed 
both our grog and our promises 
of good jobs ashore greedily. 
But there was a fine-looking, 
educated young Hollander who 
defied all our efforts; he was 
suspicious, and he did not 
drink. I tried all my wiles on 
him: offered him a job as 
quartermaster in a coasting 
steamer, promised to get him 
taken on as a barman in a 
saloon, even suggested that I 
could get him into an insur- 
ance office as an interpreter. 
Dutchy would not bite. 

“T vos in der ship since she 
left England for Australia and 
haf ten months pay due. Dem 
odder fellers only joined ’er 
in Sydney. No dam’ fear; I 
vill stick by ’er; jou go t’ 
hell,’”’ said Dutchy. 

“Come on, Dutchy; wot 
are we goin’ to do for music 
wen we gets to the boardin’- 
ouse ? ”’ an able seaman chimed 
in. “ By Gawd! mister, ’e can 
fairly make a pianer talk.” 

Here was my cue. 

“The very man we want,” 
I cried. ‘ There isn’t a good 
pianist in Astoria. You’ll earn 
@ hundred dollars a month 
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easily. Only this morning Mr 
Ryan said to me, ‘Damn it, 
I’d give fifty bucks a month 
for a good pianist to help keep 
the boys lively !’ ” 

Dutchy’s eyes lit up. 

* Jou got a piano in der 
house ? ’”’ he asked eagerly. 

6c Sure ! ” 

*T vill not haf to go to sea ? 
yoost play der piano ? ”’ 

“Sure thing; just play the 
piano; live like a lord and 
get paid for it, and go outside 
and play at concerts and Sun- 
day school treats.” 

Dutchy’s belongings were 
passed down into the boat. 
As soon as we reached the 
house he made for the piano, 
which, as it happened, was a 
very good one and recently 
tuned. Dutchy, enraptured, 
sat down at it and played 
beautifully. Classical music 
was really his forte, but he was 
not allowed to play much of it 
that evening. The men already 
in the house fraternised with 
the new-comers, and soon the 
beer was flowing. Before long 
everybody wanted to sing. A 
Welshman hummed the first 
line of a song and asked the 
pianist if he knew it. 

“Ach! jou go. ahead,” 
Dutchy cried impatiently. 

Before two lines had been 
delivered he had improvised 
an accompaniment. He could 
accompany anybody or any- 
thing. That was a cheery 
night ; I heard afterwards the 
choruses could be heard a 
mile away. One could have 
cut the tobacco smoke with a 
knife, and the beer continued 
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to flow. Dutchy rattled the 
piano keys enthusiastically. 
Ryan himself spent half an 
hour in the large room, beam- 
ing benevolently through his 
spectacles. The men swore he 
was a proper gentleman, and 
cheered him loudly; within 
three days most of them were 
at sea. 

Dutchy lingered on. He 
was in Mick Ryan’s house 
for a week and five days— 
and that was a week longer 
than any other man stayed in 
it while I was there. Then his 
turn came. A German barque 
required three hands and there 
were only two, besides Dutchy, 
in the house. Ryan told him 
to get his gear ready, and he 
came into the store-room, where 
I was sorting out oilskins, 
rubber boots, packets of 
matches and bars of soap. 
There were tears in his eyes. 

“T do not vant ter go to 
sea,’? he moaned. 

“‘T’m afraid you’ll have to, 
Dutchy, if Mr Ryan says so,”’ 
I said to him, feeling pretty 
cheap for the first time since 
I joined Ryan. 

‘* But jou promise me dat I 
play de piano all der time.” 

“T’m sorry, Dutchy,” I said. 


“Here... ll give you an 
extra bar of soap.” 

Dutchy cursed and blas- 
phemed, then threatened to 
become violent. I could have 
laid him out, of course, but I 
had not got the heart to. I 
went into Ryan’s room. 

“We're going to have some 
trouble getting Dutchy off to 
that German,” I said. ‘“ You 
know he doesn’t take booze.”’ 

‘“¢ Trouble, hell! ’’ said Ryan 
easily, “ I’ll put some dope in 
his coffee.”’ 

Dutchy, quite unconscious, 
was lying on the bottom boards 
of the boat when we pulled off 
to the barque that night. 
Next morning I was afloat early 
and passed close to her as she 
was getting under weigh. Most 
of her crew were lusty young 
Germans, and they were roar- 
ing a lively chanty as the 
windlass pawls clanked music- 
ally in the still morning air. 
I saw Dutchy disconsolately 
pushing on a bar as he 
tramped round the capstan. 
He noticed my boat, let go 
the bar and rushed to the 
forecastle-head rails. 

“ Jou God dam’ son of a 
pig-dog, I vos get jou yet,” 
he roared. 


IV. 


After Dutchy left, the house 
was empty, and Ryan was 
right at the end of his tether 
for men. There were three 
other runners besides myself, 
and we were brought up to 
full strength by the return of 


Hank Forgan, the head runner 
of the establishment, just back 
from a compulsory holiday in 
British Columbia—aAstoria hav- 
ing, for a time, been too hot 
for him. 

Hank was a first-class scoun- 
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drel if ever there was one, but 
I took to him at first sight. 
He had a frank, open face and 
engaging manners ; as the other 
runners said, he was ‘ college 
bred.’ He was a real hustler, 
but our combined efforts at 
hustling could not produce an- 
other sailorman just then—and 
Ryan had faithfully promised 
the captain of the Kiwani to 
supply him with two able- 
bodied seamen without fail. 
Furthermore, the captain of 
the Kiwani was the only person 
I ever heard of who could put 
the fear of death into Ryan. 

She was a great wooden 
three skysail yard full-rigged 
ship registered in Windsor, 
Nova Scotia, and she was 
notorious. Captain Hamlin and 
his first mate, Slogger Slocum, 
were cruel bullies, and if only 
two or three out of a multitude 
of stories about their infamous 
brutality were true they both 
deserved to be well and truly 
hung. Certainly no man of 
his own free will would ship 
aboard the Kiwani. The news 
that she required two more 
hands to complete her crew 
had spread like wildfire round 
Astoria; every able seaman, 
and even hobos and dead-beats 
that we might purposely mis- 
take for seamen, had gone to 
ground; do what we might 
we could not dig them out. 

Out in the roads the situa- 
tion, from our point of view, 
was even more hopeless. Two 
vessels came in from sea that 
morning and we had gone off 
to them. But their captains 
wished to retain their crews, 
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at least until they got up to 
Portland, and they did so by 
a method at which we could 
hardly take offence. They 
simply let the news get for- 
ward to the forecastles that 
the Kiwani was waiting for 
two hands before she put to 
sea. Not a sailor would listen 
to us; they pelted us with 
coal from one ship and turned 
the hose on us from the other. 
It was very disheartening. As 
we pulled ashore we passed 
under the Kiwani’s stern. It 
was breakfast-time, and not a 
soul was to be seen around her 
deck. As I thought of the 
terrible human suffering that 
tall, black, sinister-looking ship 
had been the scene of, I shivered 
and almost forgave the throw- 
ing of the lumps of coal and 
the turning on of the jet of 
water. I had seen her lying 
alongside the wharf at Portland, 
but up there close to churches, 
saloons, policemen and the 
other alleged amenities of civi- 
lisation she did not look so 
forbidding as down here at 
Sand Point near the Astoria 
bar with no other vessel within 
a mile of her. 

When we got back to the 
house we found that Captain 
Hamlin had been there raising 
Cain. There was a fair wind 
blowing outside, and he was 
desperate. The cook whis- 
pered to us that Hamlin had 
told Ryan very plainly that 
if no hands were supplied that 
night he would come ashore 
with his after-guard and break 
up the establishment. Ryan 
was the last man in Astoria to 
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be intimidated by threats of 
violence, and his own runners 
were a pretty tough lot, but 
it appeared that Hamlin had 
some hold on him; was, in- 
deed, in possession of some 
private and special informa- 
tion that would have got Ryan 
a long stretch in jail. Pure 
blackmail, of course, but Ryan 
with all his cunning could not 
outwit the Bluenose captain. 
After our mid-day meal we 
sallied out to scour the dives 
and saloons. Our search ap- 
peared to be hopeless, but 
about five o’clock Hank had 
a stroke of luck. He met a 
friend of his, a lumberjack, 
who had just come out of jail 
and was thirsting for congenial 
company. Hank took him 
along to the house for a drink 
and Ryan did the rest; one 
more man to get. Just as it 
was getting dark another runner 
and I again went out to the 
two ships in the roads, but 
with no more success than we 
had on our previous visit. 
Distinctly discouraged we re- 
turned to the house, where 
Ryan received us coldly; as 
go-getters we had been failures, 
and he told us so. I felt like 
throwing up the job there and 
then. I was in no mood for 
hanging on where my services 
were not appreciated, and I 
had done sufficient dirty work 


I was wakened by a thump- 
ing overhead which sounded 
uncommonly like the stamping 


to members of the tribe of 
forecastle Jacks to satisfy me. 
It was about time I looked for 
cleaner work. 

A little later Ryan and Hank 
came into the room where I 
was sitting. I was rather 
tired, for I had been bustling 
about steadily since five o’clock 
in the morning. 

“Say, Scotty, I know you 
ain’t a quitter,” Ryan said 
kindly. ‘ A good feed of clam 
chowder and a schooner of 
steam beer’ll put fresh life 
into you. Then Hank and 
you can have another crawl 
round the dives. He thinks 
he knows of a booze-fightin’ 
guy that’ll be just about ripe 
for shipping.”’ 

Although I hail from the 
North of Ireland, Ryan always 
called me Scotty. With his 
own hands he brought in the 
savoury clam chowder, a dish 
he knew I loved, and the beer, 
and I thoroughly enjoyed both. 
In fact, I had a second schooner 
of beer to wash down the last 
of the chowder. I finished the 
meal, filled my pipe and lit it, 
then rested my elbows on the 
table. I felt drowsy, and 
hoped Hank would wait half 
an hour before starting off 
round the dives. My head 
began to nod; I rose from 
my chair and lay down on a 
sofa. 


of a heavy sea-boot on deck 
planking. A ship was heaving 
beneath me; I could hear the 
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swish and gurgle of water 
running along her sides. My 
head felt heavier than lead, 
and as if someone had 
just cleft it with a hatchet. 
I did not know what time it 
was; I did not know where 
I was; it took me a minute 
or two to realise who I was. 
My tongue felt parched and 
dry, as if it were made of 
burnt leather, and my eyelids 
seemed to be glued down. I 
lay still and tried to think; 
then I heard a meek little 
Cockney voice— 

“ Come on, chum, for Gawd’s 
sake!” it whimpered; “the 
mate’s raisin’ fair hell, an’ if 
ye ain’t out on deck in a 
minit ’e’ll be in ’ere after ye.”’ 

I managed to prise my eyes 
open and looked around. I 
was in a ship’s forecastle dimly 
lit by portholes. There was 
a double tier of bunks on each 
side, and sea-chests and bags 
were strewn about. A small 
man with a scrubby ginger 
moustache, clad in dungarees, 
was bending over me. 

“What ship is this?” I 
managed to gasp. 

“The Kiwani!”’ 

“ Good God !” 

“Come on, chum, come out 
on deck quick. They’re makin’ 
sail,”’ the Cockney pleaded. 

I was lying, fully dressed, 
on a straw mattress in a lower 
bunk. Hardly knowing what 
I was doing, I struggled out of 
it and feebly staggered towards 
an open door. As I reached the 
deck a bellow that might have 
been produced by a bull came 
down to me. 
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‘* Lay along there, yew scum, 
an’ loose the main tawps’les.”’ 

I looked up. The mate, 
presumably of the Kiwani — 
huge, powerful and ugly—was 
standing on the forecastle-head 
glaring down at me. Still 
staggering, and accompanied 
by the Cockney, I made my way 
aft. The first object I really 
noticed as we passed along the 
main-deck was the lumberjack 
we had shanghaied the evening 
before ; he was lying across a 
spare spar, seemingly insensible, 
blood from a gash on his 
forehead running down his face 
and on to his shirt. I was 
dazed and dizzy, but I had 
received a seamanlike order: 
“Loose the main topsails,’’ 
and in a seamanlike manner 
I tried to obey it. 

Standing by the main rigging 
was another officer, probably 
the second mate. He was also 
big and powerful, but not 
quite so ugly; straw-coloured 
hair, light-blue eyes and high 
cheek-bones indicated a Secandi- 
navian. Just as the Cockney 
was about to swing himself to 
the sheerpoles the second mate 
emitted a deep growl and hit 
the sailor heavily on one of 
his ears. The Cockney gave a 
little squeal, like a wounded 
rabbit, and sprang into the 
rigging. I was making to 
follow him when the second 
mate again raised his fist. 
I did not give him time to use 
it, for I dislike being hit by 
foreigners. I hauled off, let 
him have one on the jaw and 
stretched him out on the deck. 
Then, followed by some shouts 
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from aft, I also took to the 


rigging. 

As I climbed the ratlines I 
looked around. A fresh breeze 
was blowing, and heavy clouds 
were driving along overhead. 
Away ahead, at the end of a 
long tow-line, was the tug; 
she and the ship were drawing 
down to the bar and were 
beginning to pitch to the ocean 
swell that was running in over 
the entrance. As both vessels 
rose to the tops of the waves 
the steel wire hawser and thick 
coir spring would straighten 
out till they were almost bar- 
tight ; then they would splash 
into the water, the bight going 
right under, to reappear with 
the water dripping from them 
as they again felt the strain. 
My stomach felt queasy, and 
going over the futtock shrouds, 
where for a moment I hung 
with my back pointing down- 
ward to the deck, I thought I 
was going to be sick. Re- 
covering, I laid out on the lee 
side of the lower topsail-yard, 
the Cockney having already 
gone out to windward. I beat 
him at letting go the gaskets 
and casting the sail adrift, 
and had the privilege of hailing 
the deck with the ery of 
‘¢ Sheet home.”’ 

“‘ Loose the upper tawps’le.”’ 

It was a new voice that 
came pealing up through the 
maze of rigging, and looking 
down I discovered it belonged 
to a man standing on the 
poop, probably Captain Hamlin 
himself. To my satisfaction 
my friend the second mate 
was sitting on the main-hatch 
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holding his jaw. The mood 
of satisfaction did not last 
very long. We cast the upper 
topsail adrift, then stood in 
the topmost rigging, close to 
the lower-mast cap, ready to 
clear any of the gear that 
might become foul while the 
yard was being hoisted. 

“Gawd ’elp ye, chum,” the 
Cockney said mournfully. 
‘¢ Ye’ve struck one o’ the after- 
guard, an’ w’en ye gits dahn on 
deck agin they’ll murder ye.” 

‘Who are all in the after- 
guard ? ’’ I asked. 

“The old man ’imself, the 
mates, the bo’s’n and ’is mate, 
the carpenter, the sailmaker— 
all ’ard cases, an’ w’en ye 
strike one of ’em ye strikes 
’em all. Oh! Gawd ’elp ye, 
chum.” 

‘* Loose the t’g’ant’sle and 
royal.”’ 

Up we went over the cross- 
trees and on to the topgallant- 
yard. By the time we reached 
it my head was clearing; the 
wind and freshness of the open 
sea were driving out the effects 
of the poisonous drug. Oh! 
the cleanest thing in the world 
is the sea; the pity of it is 
there is so much that is sordid 
about the ships that sail on it. 
My spirits rose, momentarily, 
as I felt the fresh healthy thrill 
of being under weigh, the tang 
of the salt breeze and the lift 
and scend of the ship. She 
was right on the bar now, and 
the angry waters were snarling 
round her. She put her nose 
under a wave, and the green 
sea poured over her forecastle- 
head. Then I remembered 
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that my home was underneath 
that forecastle-head; I was 
doomed to spend the next 
four or five months before the 
mast in as hard a Bluenose 
packet as ever sailed. Quite 
apart from the brutal bullying 
I would come in for, I had 
never lived in a forecastle. 
I had served my apprentice- 
ship in the half-deck of a 
crack wool clipper, and to me 
a forecastle was as a place 
unclean—a place to be shunned 
as if it was plague-stricken. 
I groaned in agony of mind as, 
having loosed the sail, I got 
off the yard and waited in the 
topgallant rigging. 

The parral of the topgallant- 
yard began to creep up the 
well-greased mast. No chanty, 
not even cheerful working cries, 
floated up from the deck a 
hundred and fifty feet below ; 
the hands were silently hauling 
on the halliards. Away off to 
. port, on a sand-spit, there lay 
the wreck of an iron ship. 
She must have been wrecked 
fairly recently, for wisps and 
tatters of sails still hung from 
some of her yards. I prayed 
that the tug, still towing ahead, 
though with little strain on 
the tow-rope now, would sheer 
heavily over to port and pile 
the Kiwani up alongside the 
wreck. Astoria bar was dan- 
gerous enough for that to 
happen, and it seemed to be 
the only way out of my present 
plight. 

“So long as they don’t 
maim ye for life it won’t. be 
80 bad,’’ the mournful friendly 
voice of the Cockney went on. 
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“They killed a bloke on the 
passage out; leastways they 
chased ’im round the deck 
with iron belaying-pins till ’e 
took to the riggin’ an’ jumped 
overboard from the foreyard- 
arm.”’ 

“Get a move on with that 
royal, blast ye.’’ 

We shook the royal out, 
waited till the yard was hoisted 
and the sail set, then, having 
no twine with which to stop 
the buntlines, began to de- 
scend. As we got down to the 
top the Cockney again spoke. 

“A pal o’ mine was hung 
up by the thumbs in the riggin’ 
o’ one o’ these ’ere ships,’’ he 
said softly. ‘‘ Broke ’is nerve 
an’ drove ’im off ’is chump, 
they did.” 

I descended the lower rigging 
smartly enough, having made 
up my mind to take what was 
coming to me and get it over. 
I glanced downward. Captain 
Hamlin was standing at the 
break of the monkey poop; 
Slogger Slocum was on the 
main-deck just beneath him, 
surrounded by the other mem- 
bers of the after-guard—huge, 
brutal-looking men. Their eyes 
were staring up at me, and 
there was not a spark of pity 
in one of them. I became 
aware of another set of eyes, 
gazing aft expectantly, and, I 
thought, fearfully; the men 
were clustered in a cowed dis- 
pirited group by the forward 
deck-house. I could expect 
no help from that quarter. I 
swung myself over the sheer- 
poles and dropped on to the 
main-deck planking. 
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“Lay aft, yew,’ the mate 
snarled. 

It may sound unbelievable, 
but I actually swaggered along 
towards that group of men at 
the break of the poop with 
my head well in the air. They 
were about the toughest-looking 
lot I have ever seen. Not a 
man of them was under six 
feet. Most of them were clad 
in dirty dungarees; all wore 
heavy sea-boots. Their faces 
were unclean and unshaven, 
but their eyes were clear and 
shone with a fanatical light. 
I could see they were itching 
to get at me; as I approached 
them I felt as one might feel 
when walking into a den of 
lions. I got within three yards 
of the mate, whose fists were 
doubled purposefully, when a 
sort of a bolt came from the 
blue. 

“Well, I’ll go t’ hell if it 
ain’t the second mate of the 
Cairnmount !’’? Captain Hamlin 
roared. 

Thunderstruck, the mate and 
petty officers looked up at 
the speaker. I was just as 
mystified as they were. 

“ Ain’t you the guy that 
laid out those six toughs in 
Murphy’s saloon up in Port- 
land ? ” the captain demanded. 

‘“‘ Yes, sir, I’m the guy.” 

“T thought so; I was in 
the court and heard that blasted 
Fenian give you a month with- 
out the option. Come up here, 
Mr Slocum.”’ 

The mate climbed the short 
ladder on to the monkey poop, 
and he and the captain walked 
aft to the companionway, where 
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they remained in earnest con- 
versation for some time. I 
looked at the other members 
of the gang clustered round 
me; completely surprised by 
the turn events had taken, 
their faces no longer expressed 
malice; they were regarding 
me as if I were some curious 
specimen who had just dropped 
from the sky. Captain Hamlin 
returned to the break of the 
poop and, ignoring me, ad- 
dressed the second mate, who 
had wandered aft and was 
sitting on the after-hatch, still 
holding his jaw. 

“‘ Here, you useless, square- 
headed, bloody article, you’re 
disrated. Clear your dunnage 
outa the second mate’s room 
to make way for a real officer, 
and get t’ hell for’a’d into the 
fo’c’sle where you belong !”’ the 
captain shouted. 

The disrated second mate 
began to groan. The petty 
officers looked at him with 
disgust, and the boatswain 
strode towards him. 

“Hump yer blasted self, 


we oy the  boatswain 
threatened. 
“Come up here, mister,” 


Captain Hamlin said to me. 

I went on to the poop, where 
first the captain, then the mate, 
shook hands with me. 

‘‘ You’re promoted to second 
mate, same wages as that 
hoodlum signed on for in Port- 


land; I’ve called his bluff,” 
said the captain. ‘Get a 
couple of hands to _ bring 


your dunnage along to the 
cabin.” 
“T don’t know if I’ve got 
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any dunnage, sir,’’ I said doubt- 
fully. 

‘“ Dunnage! hell, plenty of 
it! A big chest and a bag! 
Ryan himself saw to that! 
He gave me a bag of dollars 
for you, too.” The captain 
threw his head back and 
laughed immoderately. ‘ And, 
by God, mister, let me tell 
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you that if you had remained 
in the fo’e’sle you would never 
have seen it,’’ he continued 
frankly. 

“So well Ryan might, sir, 
seeing I’ve been one of his 
runners for a couple of months,’’ 
I remarked bitterly. 

“‘ Well, darn my rags!” said 
Captain Hamlin. 


VI. 


To me that was an extra- 
ordinary passage, but looking 
back I really believe I enjoyed 
it. At any rate, I was among 
real men and super-seamen. 
Captain Hamlin expected a 
very high standard of efficiency 
from his mates, and when he 
got it he put them on a pedestal. 
An officer was an officer aboard 
the Kiwani. And discipline! 
I never saw anything like it! 
A man did not simply obey an 
order; he jumped to it and 
carried it out at the run; if 
he did not, the Lord might 
help him, for nobody else could. 
One man aboard had a far 
happier time during the pas- 
sage to Liverpool than he ever 
anticipated—the little Cockney. 
Thad him in my watch. 

I left sail after that voyage 
and went out to the China 
coast, so never got back to 
Astoria to tell Ryan what I 
thought of him. Only a few 
years ago, however, I had an 
unexpected reminder of my 
crimping days. 

The steamer I was com- 
manding was loading sugar in 
a port in Java for Hong Kong. 
VOL. COXXXVII.—NO. MCCCOXXXII. 


For some reason that I cannot 
remember, though I know it 
was some time after the Boer 
War and had nothing to do 
with that, we British were 
rather unpopular with the 
Dutch just then. I had been 
dining ashore, and on my way 
down to the ship dropped 
into one of the hotels for a 
drink, in the hope that I 
might meet a boon companion. 
I pushed open the swing-door 
into the lounge, and saw that 
as far as any of my fellow- 
countrymen were concerned I 
had drawn blank. The spacious 
lounge was deserted except for 
half a dozen Dutch shipmasters 
who were sitting round a table, 
under an electric fan, throwing 
poker dice for drinks. 

I ordered a whisky and soda, 
lit a cheroot and glanced occa- 
sionally at the gamblers. They 
seemed to be a cheery, good- 
natured lot, and I would have 
been very pleased had they 
asked me to join them. After 
a time I noticed that one of 
them was staring at me con- 
tinually ; whenever I put my 
glass down and looked across 
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at the other table his eyes 
were fixed on me. He talked 
to the others about me, for 
they, in turn, began to take 
a considerable, and, I imagined, 
hostile interest in me. I be- 
lieved the fellow was about to 
try to pick a quarrel with me 
because I was British, and 
thought it a bit of a nuisance 
because I was feeling quite 
peaceful that night. Eventu- 
ally he rose and came across to 
my table. 

“ Ach, I vos got jou,’ he 
exclaimed triumphantly, ‘“ jou 
vos der son of a pig-dog vat 
shanghaied me in Astoria.” 

The skippers at the other 
table were no longer cheery 
and good-natured, in fact they 
were looking rather ugly. I 
began to think I would soon 
have my back to the wall, as I 
had in that saloon in Portland, 
and I did not expect much 
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sympathy, or help, from the 
Dutchman who owned the hotel 
or from the Javanese servants. 
It was a beastly nuisance, and I 
was wearing a brand-new dinner 
suit, too. I made up my mind 
to try and bluffit out. I rose to 
my feet, stretched myself to my 
full height and adopted an in- 
different attitude. I do not 
suppose I looked very much 
like a Sunday - school teacher. 
Just then the door swung open 
and Joe Kilner of the Fat Shan 
rolled in; he did not resemble a 
Sunday-school teacher either. 

“You’re quite right, Dutchy,” 
I drawled. ‘‘ What are you 
going to do about it? ” 

Dutchy looked at me, then 
back at his chums, who seemed 
to be taking less interest in me 
now. One of them had resumed 
shaking the dice. 

“Oh, ah—er—haf a drink!” 
said Dutchy. 
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A KENYA HOTCH POTCH. 


BY BOMBARDIER. 


“Now this word Hotch Potch in English is a Pudding, for in such a 


pudding is not commonly one thing onely, but one thing with another.” 
—The Returne From Parnassus, 1601. 


TAKE @ Shallow earthenware 
bowl, place it upside down 
upon a table, set upon its 
highest point a cone of half- 
melted sugar, magnify the 
whole contraption until the 
bowl’s rim will cover Hamp- 
shire and the lump of sugar is 
3000 feet high, and you will 
have a rough working model of 
Mount Kenya; but it will give 
you little idea of its impressive 
beauty. 

Contemplation of such a 
model will, however, serve one 
useful purpose. It is obvious 
that, owing to the bowl’s 
shoulder, anyone walking close 
round its foot cannot see the 
central peak, which is Mount 
Kenya’s crowning glory. The 
area covered by the mountain 
measures perhaps 200 miles in 
perimeter. If you wish to 
keep the whole great peak in 
sight you must strike out a 
circle far wider than that— 
one of nearer 500 miles in 
circumference. 

Upon such a circle I planned 
to walk. Being no mountaineer 
I prefer my high mountains on 
the horizon where one can 
view them at a respectful dis- 
tance and in proper perspective. 
Such a circle would avoid all 
forest country, through which 
marching is an abomination, 


and traverse continuously an 
open and varied landscape en- 
livened by big game, which is 
to me a never-ending delight. 

A friend of mine once said 
that he was wont to envy 
the amount of pleasure his 
fox terrier extracted from a 
walk down a country lane, 
but when he got among the 
big game of East Africa he 
envied his terrier no more. 
For the first time he found 
himself getting more fun out 
of a walk than any dog. 

That is a true saying. For 
those with eyes to see, little 
odd unexpected things con- 
stantly occur during a walk in 
Africa. They get overshadowed 
as a rule by bigger events, the 
strong meat of which they are 
the salt. But they deserve 
more recognition than they 
get; and it is of those little 
things that I would speak here. 

I allowed myself three 
months for my trip, which 
works out at a little over five 
miles a day, and I chose mid- 
April for my start, a date 
towards the end of the long 
spring rains. At this time of 
year there is a good prospect 
of finding in many places what 
the golfer calls ‘ casual water.’ 
Long marches between per- 
manent water-holes can be cur- 
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tailed. I need never exceed 
the comfortable limit of fifteen 
miles a day, which would give 
me two or three days at 
pleasant places; and I reck- 
oned to feed right royally upon 
birds and game. 

There has been no more 
completely peaceful and luxuri- 
ous method of travel evolved 
than a safari of this leisurely 
kind—a method already as 
extinct as stage coaching. It 
was in all things the extreme 
opposite of adventure, pro- 
vided you engaged porters and 
a headman upon whom you 
could rely. 

As Mount Kenya lies roughly 
north of Nairobi—which was 
my point of departure—no one 
familiar with African travel 
will be surprised to learn that 
my first day’s march was south. 
If ever you hire a guide in 
Africa and find him setting off 
in the known direction of your 
destination, distrust the man : 
he will lose himself and you. 

Next day I turned westward, 
reached the top of the Kikuyu 
escarpment and looked out 
over the Rift Valley, where 
game of all kinds swarm. It 
is one of the great views of 
the world. 

The Rift Valley is one of the 
most enormous and striking 
features on the surface of the 
globe—a gigantic crack which 
runs from Syria to the Moz- 
ambique Channel. Here zons 
ago some mighty cataclysm 
snapped the earth’s crust like 
a biscuit, and today the cleav- 
age lies plain for all to see. So 
vast is the trench that just here 
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two volcanoes upon its floor, 
Longonot and Suswa, each as 
considerable as Vesuvius, are 
but incidents in the wide pan- 
orama. The Rift Valley is a 
little world of its own, shut in 
by high hills. No river that 
rises in that valley ever leaves 
it. All without exception 
empty into the lakes that are 
its seas. Waters mark the line 
of it. The Jordan and its 
lakes, the Sea of Galilee and 
the Dead Sea, are part of it, 
and so also is the Red Sea. 
Thence it strikes inland through 
Africa, its course punctuated 
by a long chain of lakes: 
Stephanie and Rudolf, Hanning- 
ton, Baringo, Nakuru and Ele- 
menteita, Naivasha, and, yet 
farther south, Tanganyika and 
Nyassa. They sound like a list 
of the victories of some future 
world conqueror—some son of 
Ham come to his own at last. 

I can still recall the moment 
in childhood when I first saw 
the sea. My parents had taken 
me to a resort upon the York- 
shire coast to recuperate after 
some childish complaint. Our 
lodging-house was one of a long 
terrace of exactly similar houses, 
each one bulging with bow 
windows and ‘ victoriously’ 
adorned with parti-coloured 
bricks. After tea we walked 
along the terrace to its end 
upon a steep cliff’s edge. Far 
below us we could see a strip 
of wet sand, white-fringed by 
the quiet working of a tide. 
Beyond that there was nothing. 
Haze had succeeded the day’s 
heat, and, in the eerie greyness 
of the evening, sea and sky 
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merged without visible juncture 
into one awful and paralysing 
blank. I had been brought 
that summer evening to gaze 
upon the wonder of the sea. 
What I saw—for childhood is 
prone to jump to conclusions— 
was the ultimate edge of the 
world. 

A childhood thrill like that 
can never be recaptured. I 
came nearest to it the first time 
I stood upon the Kikuyu es- 
carpment and looked out across 
forty miles of sun-drenched 
veldt to the dim and opalescent 
escarpment of the Mau. 

After some days in the valley 
I came to Lake Naivasha. The 
lakes of the Rift are both sweet 
and salt. Naivasha is sweet 
water and has recently been 
stocked with trout. A wise 
game ordinance limits the 
shooting of wildfowl on Naiv- 
asha to a short season of each 
year. In consequence it has 
become a sanctuary for count- 
less birds. 

All that day I had marched 
through a pageant of big game, 
Zebras and Hartebeests, Thom- 
son’s and Grant’s Gazelles, and 
now my evening stroll by the 
lakeside afforded me a similar 
pageantry of birds. The path 
to the lake took me through 
unconcerned flocks of paddy- 
birds and grazing Egyptian 
geese. At the waterside tripped 
a few saddle-backed lapwings, 
bold patterned in grey, black 
and white. Stilts bobbed in 
the shallow water beyond, and 
over the leaves of the blue- 
flowered water-lilies jacanas ran, 
little brown rail-like birds with 
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feet longer than their bodies. 
The stilt’s long legs, the precise 
colour of official red-tape, and 
the jacana’s prodigious length 
of toe, are good examples of 
nature’s humorous exaggera- 
tion. Among the reeds were 
sacred and glossy ibis, white 
egrets, and one Squacco herw. , 
whose careful impersonation of 
a dead reed amongst fresh 
green ones was a little uncon- 
vincing. Close by I flushed 
a snipe—a full snipe who at 
the date, 5th May, should have 
been busy nesting far north of 
the tropics. Eight days later 
I was to shoot another exactly 
on the Equator. There were 
many duck swimming among 
the water-lilies, the majority 
of them yellow-billed ducks, 
which in size, shape and voice 
resemble our own mallard, but, 
like so many of the tropic duck, 
wear a drabber dress—mottled 
brown flushed with a purplish 
gloss. With them were a few 
African wigeon, one Hottentot 
teal and (another surprise this) 
a dozen drake Shovellers—our 
familiar Northern Shovellers— 
still in the rainbow glory of 
their nuptial plumage. They 
should have left for northern 
latitudes more than a month 
ago. 

Having made sufficient west- 
ing at Naivasha we turned north 
up the Rift Valley with the 
intention of reclimbing gradu- 
ally its eastern scarp. The 
ascent—close on 2000 feet of 
it—consists of a series of steps, 
each one higher than the one 
below. The tread of the first 
step is remarkable for a forest 
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of dead trees. Some sudden 
failure of underground moisture, 
a shift of the water table in this 
unsettled and volcanic valley, 
has reduced them to the gaunt 
semblance of No Man’s Land. 
The road—for there was a 
road—more nearly resembled 
the dry boulder-strewn bed of 
@ mountain torrent. The sum- 
mit of the escarpment when 
reached proved to be a plateau 
of wide treeless grassland—the 
Kinangop Plateau bounded on 
the east by the Aberdare Range. 
The double-headed summit of 
Mount Kinangop marks its 
southern end and also its 
highest point. From there the 
range gradually trends lower 
and lower as it passes north- 
ward to Mount Sattima, five 
days’ march farther north. 

Here I began again to see 
game, mostly Zebra, and 
flocks of the big Wydah finch— 
very black little birds with 
preposterous tails and flame- 
coloured shoulders to their 
wings. Streams from the Aber- 
dares cut across the plateau, 
and, unlike most streams in 
Africa, grow no trees along 
their banks. Upon the grassy 
margin of one of these streams 
a Steinbuck rose to his feet as 
I crossed. The tiny sandy- 
coloured antelope stretched him- 
self luxuriously, gave me a 
long thoughtful stare, and then 
as if to say, “ You is it?” 
leisurely lay down again. Good 
as a Steinbuck is to eat, I could 
not take advantage of this 
one’s confidence in my harm- 
lessness. 

A little farther on we came 


upon a Secretary Bird being 
mobbed by a pack of screaming 
spur-winged plovers. Under this 
outrage his assumed unconcern 
was difficult to maintain. He 
ducked and dodged while yell- 
ing plovers hurtled past his 
head ; flight being beneath his 
dignity. The Secretary Bird is 
one of Africa’s quaint experi- 
ments—an eagle with ambitions 
to become a crane. He has 
compassed the crane’s length 
of leg, his black - and - silver 
livery and even his stateliness 
with some success. His head, 
however, remains obstinately 
aquiline, its nape adorned with 
the long pen-like quills which 
have earned him his colloquial 
name. Because he is a snake- 
eater, the scientists have named 
him Serpentarius, to which, not 
very brightly, they have added 
the cognomens Serpentarius 
Serpentarius ; and I rather think 
that the plovers, like the wood- 
pigeon in ‘ Alice,’ were scream- 
ing “Serpent” in his ear. 
They were quite certain he was 
a baby-snatcher, strayed with 
fell intent upon their nesting- 
ground, for which there was no 
valid reason except a certain 
likeness he had to Mr Gladstone. 

On the grass-land I encoun- 
tered for the first time Afri- 
can Stinging Nettles. Being 
securely clad in breeches and 
field boots I thought to walk 
through them. Walk is wrong. 
I leapt like Nijinsky. Except 
in size the African Stinging 
Nettle is the same as our 
English variety. Its voltage is 
so much higher that it can 
sear like a red-hot iron through 
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strong cord breeches. It would 
form a perfect bed for anyone 
with a penchant for self-martyr- 
dom, and I can imagine that 
it would make even the moun- 
tainous elephant skip like a 
young lamb. 

I climbed to Kipiperi’s sum- 
mit, which attains within a 
foot or two 11,000 feet above 
sea-level and 3000 feet above 
the plateau from which it 
springs. Tall forest clothes its 
lower slopes, the trees peopled 
by that melancholy monkey the 
Colobus, who looks as if he were 
expiating his sins in monkish 
garb of black and white. 
Higher up, trees give place to 
tall bamboos, and these again 
to flora that suggests some Brob- 
dingnagian England. Enor- 
mous bracken, heather nine foot 
high and _ blackberries of 
‘Promised Land’ proportions. 
The extreme summit is barren 
rock, and the nearest heaven 
I am likely to reach. I do not 
breathe with comfort in such 
rarefied air even when there is 
no such view to.take one’s 
breath away as here. 

Up, down and across the 
Great Rift Valley the eye can 
travel from the top of Kipiperi 
for mile after dizzy mile. Far 
southward lay a little hill 
shaped like some Gothic fane, 
which I knew was all of sixty 
miles away, and upon the 
opposite slope forty miles across 
the Great Valley a patch no 
bigger than a halfpenny stamp 
was a settler’s 5000-acre field of 
wheat. Northward, a day’s 
march distant, certain puzzling 
patches of rust-coloured ground 
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recalled a distant view of the 
Somme battlefield under its 
summer suit of poppies. They 
proved, when reached, to be 
wide stretches of swampy 
ground completely overgrown 
with red-hot pokers (Tritomas), 
through which elusive reed- 
bucks flitted. A group of 
Elands, magnificent upon the 
sky-line, looked down upon 
them — the grand old bull, 
giant among antelopes, as it 
were rough-hewn from silvery 
oak. 

Lake Olbolossat, a day’s 
march farther on, had been 
reported dry. It looked to be 
full of water. With glasses one 
could see clearly the reflection 
in the water of its high reed 
border. That too precise re- 
flection should have given it 
away for the mirage that 
it was. 

During the day’s march one 
of those incidents occurred that 
give, if not charm, at least 
variety to African travel. We 
were crossing Lion Island at 
the time, a rock outcrop raised 
a few feet above the general 
level and at this moment un- 
occupied by any lions. I had 
gone ahead to prospect an 
easy path for my porters, and 
found one—a miniature gorge, 
a mere crack between high 
rock walls that serpentined 
down to the plain beyond. 
When all were well engaged in 
this narrow passage there 
emerged from a clump of bush 
at its foot a placid, ruminating 
Rhino whose obvious intention 
it was to stroll up our pass. At 
his first appearance, the ad- 
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vance guard—that is to say, my 
head man Saa, my gunbearer 
Kazimoto and myself—were 
within twenty yards of him. 
We shouted lustily to scare 
him off. It had no effect. 
Rhinos are singularly dense. 
He took our shouting for a 
gesture of invitation as if we 
were Banderilleros ‘ citing’ a 
bull. And like a ‘ cited’ bull 
he came. 

With a ‘Piga, bwana, 
piga !’’ (Shoot, master, shoot !) 
Kazimoto thrust a rifle into 
my hands. Honestly I hated 
it. But a vivid mental picture 
of us all crammed together in 
that narrow trench in one 
hideous clamjamfry with the 
Rhino very much on top 
hardened my heart. I should 
have hated it still more if my 
shot had not dropped him in 
his tracks. I was his only 
mourner. Safari porters enjoy 
eating Rhino meat. And, 
Walrus-like, I myself enjoyed 
his tail as soup. This was the 
first of twenty-two Rhinos that 
I saw upon this trip. 

The drying mud, all that was 
left of Lake Olbolossat, was 
scored with innumerable hippo- 
tracks. Hither and thither 
across the lake bottom they 
had wandered in search of 
water. Finding none they had 
migrated in a body, as we 
discovered later, to the head- 
waters of the Guaso Narok, a 
Tiver which afforded limited 
accommodation for their 


numbers or their bulk. In 
some of the deeper pools they 
lay in layers. Their passage 
farther down the river was cut 
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off by a vast crevasse 150 feet 
in depth, down which the river 
plunged in one straight shatter- 
ing fall. This is the waterfall 
Joseph Thomson discovered and 
named after himself in 1881. 

The fall drops sheer into a 
deep cauldron of black rock, 
stained in places a dull red 
and enlivened here and there 
by vegetation of a livid hot- 
house green. Far down below, 
glimpsed through a blue haze 
of spray, drenched boulders 
drown in the white foam of 
rapids, and on the evening of 
my arrival the spray-wet trees 
which overhang the fall stood 
out pale and sharp against a 
sky of indigo. The whole 
scene was amazingly reminis- 
cent of a colour-print by Hoku- 
sai—_a new and magnificent 
addition to his great series of 
waterfalls. So long did the 
sight of it enthrall me that I 
failed to interpret rightly the 
threatening darkness of that 
brooding sky. Thunder and 
lightning, with hailstones like 
shrapnel, hunted me back to the 
shelter of my tent. 

Late the same evening, an 
Englishman turned up with a 
wagon and outspanned not far 
from my camp. I sent across 
to ask him to dinner. Kay 
(we will call him Kay, for that 
was not his name) proved an 
entertaining table companion, 
and it very soon became evident 
that he had not tasted whisky 
for quite an intolerable time. 
Less my modest whack, he did 
in a whole bottle, which to me 
represented a week’s ration ; 
and, by the time he at last 
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prepared to say good night, 
he had all the appearance of 
“ an accident, looking ’’—as the 
Canadian soldier said — ‘ for 
somewhere to happen.” 

With the aid of one of his 
boys and a lantern he set out 
for his wagon, which, luckily, 
was not in the direction of the 
Falls. In the darkness of that 
moonless night I could trace 
by his ’ lantern dimly burning ’ 
his deviating track across the 
landscape, and in a stillness 
broken only by the distant 
roar of the Falls my ears told 
me of things I could not see. 

I had struck camp next 
morning and was on the way 
to Rumuruti ere he stirred. 

The road to Rumuruti fol- 
lows the left bank of the Guaso 
Narok, two leisurely days’ 
march from Thomson’s Falls. 
On the second day I saw ahead 
of me a strange spectral figure 
running down the road, as it 
were a fantastic black dwarf 
clad in inconceivable ragged- 
ness. Until we got close I 
could make no guess at its 
nature. It turned out to be 
nothing more wonderful than 
a@ ground hornbill—another of 
Africa’s extravaganzas. He is 
bigger than a turkey; his 
plumage is loose, untidy and 
tusty black ; he has a beak like 
a@ drinking - horn; inflamed 
scarlet wattles dangle at his 
throat ; and his eyes, which are 
cold and calculating like the 
eyes of a domestic chicken, are 
fringed with long black curling 
eyelashes which would be the 
envy of a movie-star. It is 
these appendages, most un- 
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common in birds, that give the 
last touch of the grotesque to an 
ensemble of bibulous depravity. 
But let us be charitable; a 
snake, limp and very dead, 
dangled from his beak-tip. 

The day after leaving Rumu- 
ruti we crossed the Guaso 
Narok and encamped upon -its 
right bank. The same evening 
I went out to seek meat for the 
pot, and having spied a small 
antelope—either Oribi or Stein- 
buck—within a grove of thin 
and ragged thorn trees, I set to 
work to hunt him up. The 
slender tortured stems of these 
little trees had been plastered 
by ants with bright-red earth, 
and as I wormed my way 
hither and thither among the 
thorns I became gradually con- 
scious of a very faint and eerie 
whistling with a hint in it of 
derision. It was not Kazi- 
moto’s way to attract my 
attention thus. Besides, he 
was wholly absorbed in our 
search for the Oribi. Wherever 
we moved among the trees the 
whistling accompanied us. It 
was all round us, yet never 
apparently coming from the 
same place. It is impossible 
to convey the haunting mystery 
of those queer, faint, pene- 
trating whistles. I began to 
feel like the valiant Mr Mole 
lost in the Wild Wood of 
Kenneth Grahame’s invention. 
Our quarry, Oribi or Steinbuck, 
had eluded us, and Kazimoto 
finally began to note my puzzled 
peering. Grinning broadly he 
plucked from a thorn tree one 
of the black cobs or nuts which 
grew on them in profusion and 
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handed it to me. It was beset 
with long white thorns, and 
occupied by a colony of tiny 
ants. They had bored through 
its shell and emptied its con- 
tents. The little round holes 
by which they had entered 
made, a8 it were, the stop-holes 
of a miniature ocarina. The 
faint evening breeze did the 
rest. 

From this, my last camp on 
the Guaso Narok, I struck east- 
ward to the Guaso Nyiro, two 
days’ march. For the first time 
since I had left Nairobi I could 
see Mount Kenya far off to the 
south-east, and from now on, 
both morning and evening, it 
was my constant companion. 
The heat haze of noontime 
blotted it from view as if it 
had never been. It would 


vanish literally into the blue, 
without apparent veiling by 


any cloud, and reappear as if 
by magic at the sunset. 

My half-way camp between 
the Guaso Narok and the Guaso 
Nyiro, where I stayed some 
days, will ever remain memor- 
able to me. I got there a fine 
black-maned lion. The story 
of that long hunt would be out 
of place here ; moreover, it has 
been told elsewhere.’ Certain 
Somali squatters who had 
brought me intelligence of this 
lion gathered in my camp on 
the evening of his decease to 
offer their congratulations. 
They are a courteous race, and 
their diversity of garb, their 
many-coloured head-cloths and 
their variety of arms made a 
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picturesque group in the fire- 
light. One youthful ruffian, 
girt with a silver-hilted scimitar, 
contemplated the pegged-out 
lion - skin with longing in his 
eyes. 

“‘ T wish,” he said, “‘ that skin 
was mine.” 

“Why ?”’ I asked, curious. 
‘What would you do with 
it?” 

“T would buy with it,” he 
replied, “the most beautiful 
girl in all Somaliland.’’ 

After that the real reason 
came out why the Somalis had 
paid me a visit. ‘‘ Would his 
honour shoot them some meat?” 
His honour consented. They 
had earned it, and for myself 
that evening I tried to shoot 
(with No. 6 shot) one of the 
big black - and - white Spur- 
winged Geese that haunted the 
water where I was camped. He 
came over my head in the dusk 
no more than four yards up. 
Both barrels merely served to 
lift him bodily another yard. 
Otherwise they seemed to give 
him no inconvenience. How- 
ever, he condescended to die 
about a mile away. 

From this camp we marched 
to a crossing on the Guaso 
Nyiro called Saa Sita (Noon- 
day) Camp. From this point 
the river takes a wide semi- 
circular sweep north, east and 
then south, being joined by the 
Guaso Narok on its way. 
Finally it turns east and con- 
tinues thereafter in a general 
easterly direction to its ultimate 
end in the Lorian Swamp— 
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home of elephants and hippos, 
and 500 miles from anywhere. 

Instead of following the 
river’s wide northward sweep 
I proposed to strike off along 
the chord of the arc and re- 
join the river where it took 
up its final easterly course. 
This would make three fair 
days of marching, the first of 
them bringing me to a water- 
hole known as Oloromadé— 
one of the few places in Kenya 
Colony where gold has been 
found. Whether gold will ever 
be found there in paying quan- 
tities I cannot say. If it is, it 
will assuredly ruin one of the 
fairest spots on earth. 

Picture if you can a vast 
amphitheatre, the whole pit 
of which is filled by a still 
pool of green translucent water. 
One huge rock a hundred feet 


in height forms the amphi- 
theatre’s proscenium, its steep 
slope worn smooth and bare 
by weather and the rain. A 


great moraine of tumbled 
boulders encircles the pool, 
forming as it were the audi- 
torium—veritable seats of the 
mighty, and the whole is backed 
by the rich verdure of dense 
groves of flat-topped trees. 
Imagine this giant rock, these 
boulders, rose and gold in 
the sunlight, these trees, the 
tropic intensity of the blue 
sky overhead all mirrored in 
the elfin greenness of clear 
still water; and that in mere 
catalogue is the water-hole of 
Oloromadé. The Coleridge of 
Kubla Khan might describe it. 
It is altogether beyond my 
reach. 
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The Greater Kudu, Africa’s 
finest antelope, is reported resi- 
dent here. An extensive search 
discovered no evidence of his 
presence, though I discovered 
his small cousin the Lesser 
Kudu not far off. The Klip- 
springer, a miniature rock- 
antelope, was common. His 
chief characteristics are strange 
flat brittle hair and a fine 
gamy flavour. In the country 
round the Reticulata Giraffe 
was also common. He is the 
tallest and by far the most 
decorative of his tribe—his 
garb the rich colour of a ripe 
horse-chestnut sharply divided 
into irregular polygons by a 
network of white lines. A big 
herd of them among the flat- 
topped acacias with the low 
morning sun upon them is 
@® very sumptuous spectacle 
indeed. 

During my next two days’ 
marching back to the river, 
the country assumed more and 
more the aspect of true desert. 
It owns an annual rainfall of 
six inches a year or less; 
usually less. A few of the 
hardy acacias survive, some of 
them boasting a cascade of 
some red- flowered parasite. 
The sparse bush is low and 
almost leafless, and every plant 
down to the humblest weed 
underfoot is armed with terrify- 
ing thorns. Even the horny- 
footed native here goes sandal- 
shod and walks like Agag, 
delicately. One plant alone 
forms a remarkable exception 
to this universal armament. It 
resembles both in flower and 
leaf a pink-pearl rhododendron, 
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the flame of its vivid pink 
blossoms startling amidst the 
universal greyness of the bush. 
The stock from which it springs 
is bulbous and amorphous— 
almost fungoid—and quite soft. 
The travelling native knows 
that if he cuts through it he 
will find beneath a tiny reser- 
voir of muddy water—enough 
for his simple needs. Good 
wine needs no bush, but the 
advertising blossoms of this 
‘burning’ bush of the desert 
has perchance saved more than 
one wanderer from a death of 
thirst. 

When we reached the Guaso 
Nyiro again a small herd of 
elephants among the trees upon 
the farther bank was moving 
slowly away. That farther 


bank was in the Northern 
They were 


Game _ Reserve. 
therefore inviolate and I could 
enjoy the wonderful spectacle 
without covetous thoughts of 
ivory. Africa presents to the 
traveller no other sight so awe- 
inspiring, so rich in wonder as 
this. Their trumpeting that 
night kept company with my 
dreams. 

My way now for some days 
followed the Guaso Nyiro—the 
river above all others which is 
to me the River of Romance. 
Its banks here are shaded by 
groves of tall black acacias like 
cedar trees, from which long 
pendent lianas hang in silver 
cords. In the days of which I 
am speaking—over a dozen 
years ago—the fauna along its 
banks was beyond compare. 
Upon one small patch of sand 
the size of a ground-sheet we 
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found the spoor of all the Big 
Four—Elephant, Rhino, Buf- 
falo and Lion—none of it 
more than a day old. Here, 
too, are countless rapier-horned 
Oryx and the rotund and lordly 
Waterbuck, whose resemblance 
to a Landseer stag gives him 
the appearance of an Eminent 
Victorian. Here also are great 
herds of Grevy Zebras, largest 
and most elaborately patterned 
of all their tribe. He has huge 
ears and a long head, and his 
call-note runs one octave higher 
and one octave lower than a 
donkey’s bray—a surprising 
conjunction of bat’s squeak and 
lion’s roar. Here, too, are 
gazelles—the lovely lithe Im- 
pala, a small species of Grant’s 
Gazelle— Notata, and _ that 
strangest of all antelopes, the 
Gerenuk. The Gerenuk’s am- 
bition to browse only upon the 
highest branches has in course 
of time elongated his neck and 
legs until, proportionate to size, 
he outvies the Giraffe. In 
addition, he has the habit of 
standing erect on hind-legs— 
which no Giraffe can do—to 
reach yet nearer the high leaves 
of his desire. 

And there are birds. Big 
floppy bush cuckoos who look 
too tired to live; a black-and- 
white hornbill who plasters up 
his mate in her nesting-hole 
and feeds her through a narrow 
crevice, not to ensure her 
fidelity, but to protect her from 
predatory beasts. There is the 
grey Plantain-eater with erectile 
erest and sober suit of deli- 
cately graded silvers—the ‘ Go 
away ’ Bird of popular parlance. 
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Actually he says ‘‘ G’wa,’’ so the 
man who first named him must 
have been a Scot. There are 
black Weaver birds and flame- 
coloured Weaver birds who 
nest in colonies, their nests 
swinging like fruit from the 
boughs; and there are Colies 
—mouse birds—-who hang 
themselves beneath a branch 
like bats ; and last of all there 
is the Honey Guide—Indicator 
of the Scientists—who will guide 
you—God bless him !—to the 
nearest bees’ nest, for the wild 
honey of Africa is beyond com- 
pare. Such is man’s incredulity 
that, although this curious habit 
of the Honey Guide has been 
known and written about for 
more than a hundred years, 
you will find no one to credit it 
at the first telling. 

I camped for a few days on 
the Ngaré Ndaré, the most 
westwards of the three little 
tributaries that flow north- 
wards into the Guaso Nyiro 
from Mount Kenya. Just 
where the Ndaré joins the river 
happened to be a favourite 
drinking-place for sandgrouse. 
The sandgrouse drinks one hour 
after sunrise and one hour 
before sunset—two of the pleas- 
antest hours of the twenty-four. 
They come for their drink at 
tremendous speed, singly or in 
small packs, as straight as 
driven grouse, and make most 
joyous shooting. 

Near this camp I came upon 
@ lone Reticulata Giraffe at 
very close quarters among the 
riverside trees. So close were 


we that his tallness overlooked 
us and we were able to watch 
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him browsing with apparent 
content on twigs abristle with 
three-inch thorns. Each of the 
irregular chestnut polygons that 
decorated the body of this 
solitary old bull had in its 
centre a distinct white spot. 
Of the hundred or more Giraffes 
of this species I saw, no other 
bore this curious marking. Had 
I collected him, over-zealous 
zoologists might have made him 
into a subspecies. To avoid so 
foolish a possibility I left him 
to grow old and grey in his own 
peculiar manner. 

In this neighbourhood I first 
met with a plant whose name I 
have since discovered is Caral- 
luma Codonoides. To other 
than botanists the name Black- 
Ball Cactus will convey a less 
correct but more descriptive 
picture. On the top of each 
lobed and succulent stem it 
bears a flowerhead exactly 
spherical, composed of flowers 
like those of the hydrangea, 
but of the deepest possible 
black. Needless to say, it has 
thorns also, and it seems a 
pity that it cannot be intro- 
duced into England as a hall 
decoration for exclusive clubs, 
if there are any left. 

On our way to the ’Siolo, 
which is the second of the three 
little tributaries, my worthy 
old headman Saa gave me a 
good illustration of a native’s 
keenness of sense. He was 
with me at the head of the 
safari, when all of a sudden he 
stopped dead, nose in air like 
a pointer. To my questioning 
look he whispered, “ Lion, I 
smell him,’’ and very slowly 
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he began to draw forward. 
Twenty yards farther on he 
pointed to the ground. There 
in the sand was the mint- 
fresh spoor of a Lion and 
Lioness. Things were becoming 
tense. In battle array we 
moved on cautiously. The 
spoor led us finally through 
reeds to the river bank, and, 
at the edge of the water, 
disappeared. They had waded 
across. Upon the far bank was 
the Game Reserve—sanctuary 
even for a Lion. 

The institution of inviolable 
Game Reserves in-. various 
selected places is one of Africa’s 
most valuable institutions, one 
which every sensible man will 
applaud and uphold—some- 
times. 

The big black acacias of the 
river were now considerably 


intermixed with dom-palms, 
denizens of lower, hotter and 


more desert levels. The in- 
creased heat or possibly a 
touch of liver affected my 
shooting—never at the best of 
times reliable ; and when one 
evening we came upon a good 
buck Gerenuk, I bungled an 
easy shot. A long arid pursuit 
of the wounded beast ensued, 
and when we got on terms with 
him again he was standing 
among low thorn-scrub with 
only head and neck in sight. 
My shot—a fluke—cut through 
the vertebre of his neck, drop- 
ping him dead ; and as he fell 
a movement beyond him caught 
our eyes. A doe Gerenuk lay 
on the ground, her flank torn 
open by the bullet that had 
killed her mate. Kazimoto 
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dispatched her with full 
Mohammedan rites, cutting her 
throat with that ironic and 
apologetic formula, ‘‘In the 
name of Allah, the compassion- 
ate, the merciful ’’; and I sit 
here today wondering if I am 
the only man who has ever 
collected two Gerenuk at a shot. 

A day or two later we 
reached Archer’s Post—a Gov- 
ernment station on the Guaso 
Nyiro astride the northern route 
to Abyssinia. It is a desolate 
spot. The shady black acacias 
had now wholly given place 
to dom-palms, in whose dry 
fronds the wind made dreary 
rustling. But they are pic- 
turesque trees with their mops 
of green on top of graceful 
branching stems—each fork a 
perfect ‘ ogee’ curve. 

My intention being to con- 
tinue awhile down the Guaso 
Nyiro towards Chanler’s Falls, 
we crossed here the Ngaré 
Marra, third and last of the 
river’s Kenya tributaries. 

It was hot now and our habit 
was to begin the day’s march 
two hours before the dawn. In 
these early treks, as soon as 
the first light of day appeared 
in the east, I used to leave my 
porters to follow the river bank 
while I took up a parallel line 
a mile or two inland. 

The game which drinks 
nightly at the river moves 
slowly outward at the first 
light, and gave me thus a 
chance to review their number 
and varieties as they passed 
to their daytime grazing 
grounds. One day a herd of 
buffalo so moved. Saa, with 
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the safari, saw them leave the 
river bank and ran across to 
warn me of their advent. He 
arrived panting in time for us 
to conceal ourselves behind a 
reef of coal-black rocks to 
leeward of their line of march. 
The herd numbered about 
thirty, mostly cows, and, lone 
in the rearguard, one fine bull. 
Against a sky aflame with the 
dawn he made a magnificent 
picture of savage and wary 
power as he paused with out- 
thrust nose to snuff the wind. 
He was less than a hundred 
yards away. He had horns of 
perfect symmetry. He was the 
first buffalo on the trip which 
had given me a good chance, 
and, I repeat, he made so 
magnificent a picture that it 
was @ crime to spoil it. 

I committed that crime ; and 
the herd crashed away into the 
bush without their leader. 

The Game Reserve being now 
behind us, we crossed the river 
to the northern bank. Each 
day the heat increased, a dry 
furnace-heat that evaporated 
perspiration before it had the 
chance to form. Having no 
thermometer with me I had 
no means of estimating the 
actual temperature. I got some 
idea of its intensity, however, 
when, late one evening, I at- 
tempted to develop a photo- 
graph. The gelatine melted 
from the plate, and this in a 
developer that felt cold to my 
hand. 

The heat, had that been all, 
was bearable. Unfortunately 
the water-holes of the northern 
district had failed, with the 
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result that the whole Samburru 
tribe had trekked south to the 
river with their flocks and herds, 
driving off the game, and, worst 
of all, bringing with them 
millions and millions of flies. 

Flies were one of the Plagues 
of Egypt—and plagues they 
are. Two days’ marching dis- 
covered no abatement of their 
multitudes. A climb to the 
top of a lofty hill (I was in 
country now where mountains 
have no names) gave me no 
hope of relief. As far as eye 
could reach the broken, barren 
landscape, bleached white by 
the fierce sun, was serried with 
dust-clouds of Samburru herds. 
And this was a pleasure trip : 
I decided to make it so. 

Not long after we had re- 
turned to an atmosphere com- 
paratively unobstructed by 
insects, I came on human spoor 
—the imprint of a booted foot 
which in that wide loneliness 
of desert gave me the same 
shock as was Crusoe’s when he 
saw Friday’s footprint on the 
sand. It had been made by 
an outsize boot furnished with 
those studs which advertisers 
aver prevent their wearers from 
slipping. Morally, let us hope, 
they do. 

Saa and Kazimoto came to 
see what I regarded so intently. 

“ That,” I said to Saa, “is 
the spoor of a policeman.”’ 

Saa, a big man, set his booted 
foot alongsideit. The stranger’s 
spoor exceeded his by inches. 

“That,” said Saa and Kazi- 
moto together, “ is undoubtedly 
the spoor of a policeman.” For 
wherever the Empire’s man- 
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date runs, the saying holds true, 
“ By their feet shall ye know 
them.”’ 

But what a policeman was 
doing in this desert I could not 
imagine at all. Long after- 
wards, in Nairobi, I discovered 
the reason. He had been sent 
to keep his eye on me. 

Owing to some trouble among 
the Northern tribes, Samburru 
or Rendilé, the frontier pro- 
vinces had been closed. No 
unauthorised white man was 
allowed north of the Guaso 
Nyiro. Unwittingly I was a 
breaker of the law; and my 
name and presence there were 
reported to Headquarters in 
Nairobi. Now it so happens 


that I own a name no native 
can pronounce. By addition 
of a final vowel they make of 
it another name which, oddly 


enough, is a yet commoner 
English appellation. 

In Nairobi I heard by acci- 
dent that a man of this latter 
name had been reported for 
trespassing upon forbidden 
ground. They asked me if I 
had methim. The truth having 
now dawned on me, I replied 
gravely and truthfully, ‘ No, 
I saw no one of that name; 
but,”’ I added brightly in the 
helpful Ollendorfian manner, 
“TI did see the spoor of a 
policeman.”’ 

Higher up the river we came 
upon a lone bull buffalo grazing 
among the reeds on the op- 
posite bank. Very cautiously, 
from dom-palm to dom-palm, 
we crept along until only the 
breadth of the river divided us. 
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I waited behind a tree until his 
shoulder came clear of obstruct- 
ing reeds, and then—the high 
moment this—loosed a bullet 
through his heart. No beast is 
tougher than a buffalo. With 


_ that mortal wound upon him 


he went up the steep bank like 
a two-year-old, a raking shot 
into his flank having no visible 
effect. Not until he had gal- 
loped thirty yards did he roll 
over dead ... and we could 
breathe again. 

He was the oldest buffalo in 
Africa. The enormous bosses 
of his horns met close above his 
brow, and the points of them 
were worn to stumps: I think 
he was deaf and nearly blind ; 
and what few teeth he had 
were broken. 

My boys took the meat— 
none but a native could chew 
such toughness; his tongue 
and tail alone were kept for me. 
Juma, my melancholy cook, 
hung them in camp that even- 
ing upon a thorn, an arm’s 
stretch above the ground. 
Buffalo-tongue is excellent as 
ox-tongue; buffalo-tail soup 
is indistinguishable from ox- 
tail soup. But man proposes 
what Africa disposes of. That 
night a hyena got wind of 
my tongue and tail, collected 
both and departed unseen, 
unheard. My savoury morsels 
had become, like faith, “no 
more than the substance of 
things hoped for, the evidence of 
things not seen.”’ 

Shortly afterwards we crossed 
to the south bank of the river 
and struck southwards along 
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the Ngaré Marra towards Meru 
and home. We had been out 
exactly two months. 

It soon became evident that 
a number of Lions had pre- 
ceded us along the track we 
were on. Their spoor, spoor of 
various sizes, was fresh in the 
dust. Saa reckoned there were 
at least a dozen not far ahead. 
Next day towards the end of 
our march we blundered into 
seven, out of which I had the 
good luck to bag two. 

The operation of skinning 
them was rendered almost un- 
bearable by the presence of 
numerous ‘Camel’ flies. One 
Camel fly is bad enough, but 
dozens!... The bite of the 
Camel fly is not serious, but to 
a ticklish man his attentions 
are literally maddening. He 
skitters about the more in- 
accessible parts of your anat- 
omy: he can run backwards, 
forwards, or sideways, with 
equal speed and dexterity ; you 
cannot brush him off, he dodges 
you with ease; nor can you 
slap and squash him; he is 
flat already and harder than 
cast-iron. When finally caught 
—no easy matter—you must 
take both hands to his killing, 
holding him tight with the 
finger and thumb of one hand 
while with the other finger and 
thumb you tear him in two. 
It sounds cruel. Ten minutes 
with a Camel fly will turn a 
saint into Caligula. If, that is, 
the saint were ticklish; few 
Saints are. 


Next evening my clumsy 
shooting let us in for a long 
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chase after a wounded oryx. 
His head was a good one, I 
wanted his meat and hate to 
leave wounded game ungot. 
My faithful three, Saa, Kazi- 
moto and Songoro, puzzled out 
the faint blood-spoor among 
numerous other footprints. The 
spoor led us through a belt of 
dense scrub, and, while in the 
thick of it, a Rhino cropped up, 
an inquisitive Rhino who would 
not go away. Not for all our 
persuasion would he depart. 
Anxious not to make too much 
noise we bombarded him with 
stones, sticks, clods, anything 
that came to hand, cursing 
him in whispers. At times he 
would wander off a short dis- 
tance, raising our hopes that he 
had gone at last, but always 
he came bundling back, blowing 
through his nose like Billy 
Bones the pirate. My three 
henchmen got gradually more 
and more enraged—the air at 
times was thick with flying 
fragments and hissed objurga- 
tions—and their industry, seri- 
ousness and ferocity reduced me 
finally to a state of suppressed 
and helpless laughter. Saa 
wanted me to shoot him, said 
he was dangerous, which was 
not true—he was merely en- 
joying an elephantine and pre- 
historic game with them ; said 
he had a good horn, which was 
an exaggeration, and anyhow 
in my helpless condition I was 
totally incapable of aim. 

At long last their zeal and 
industry persuaded him to go. 
With feelings obviously hurt, 
he departed, tail erect, for the 
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far horizon and we resumed our 
interrupted task. All three of 
my boys were intent upon the 
spoor, and when we had reached 
more open counth, I hap- 
pened to look to one side. 
There close at hand Mrs Rhino 
and Master Rhino were peeping 
coquettishly from a clump of 
bush. With an effort I achieved 
coherence. ‘Saa,’”’ I said 
quietly, ‘‘see who’s here.” 
They turned and saw; she 
was almost breathing down the 
back of their necks ; and their 
triple and united howl of exe- 
cration reverberated over the 
landscape for miles. Mrs Rhino 
and her offspring left, and 
close on nightfall we came at 
last upon our wounded oryx, 
returning to camp in the black 
dark. 

From this camp to Meru there 
was little to be seen but guinea- 
fowl, mere poultry for the pot, 
but of them there were thou- 
sands. From Meru to Embu 
our trek was no more than a 
tramp down a dusty road—a 
weary switchback through 
Kenya’s forest-clad foothills. 
From Embu we struck a little 
east of south and so came to the 
country of the Three Rivers, a 
favourite hunting - ground of 
mine in earlier days. Here once 
again fortune favoured us. We 
found a pair of lions, two old 
bachelors, and got one. 

From the Three Rivers in 
the cloudy July weather we 
trekked south to the Tana, 
the great waterway that 
carries most of Kenya’s melted 
snows to the Indian Ocean. 
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While following the northern 
bank up-stream I saw the only 
leopard I have ever seen in 
Africa. At least everyone said 
I saw it; I know better. I 
saw only his spoor after he 
had gone. 

A few days later we forded 
the Tana and marched through 
the Itanga hills. My trip was 
nearly ended and we were now 
close to settled land and civili- 
sation. There was little game, 
and for once I had lagged be- 
hind the safari chatting to Saa, 
whose normal place as headman 
was in the rear. 

From time to time during 
that morning’s march I noticed 
@ peculiarly nauseous smell like 
something more than a little 
dead. One gets hardened to 
smells in Africa. A combina- 
tion of wood-smoke, stale 
straw, castor oil and polecat is 
the familiar all-pervading smell 
of the continent. But this par- 
ticular smell was ‘ by-ordinar.’ 

To my question whether the 
boys were carrying any meat, 
Saa returned a negative; a 
Kongoni, shot three days pre- 
viously, was the last meat they 
had had. The smell, mean- 
while, remained as ripe and 
rich as ever. 

*¢ Seems to me,”’ I said finally, 
“they smell a bit higher than 
usual,” 

Saa laughed. “It’s that,” 
he said, kicking a small in- 
offensive-looking weed at my 
feet. At once an overpowering 
stench of decay arose, choking 
me. It was some malignant 
form of stink-weed. There were 
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acres of it on that hillside, and 
my only wonder is that there 
were not acres of hyenas rolling 
in it. To them it must have 
smelt like a home from home. 

And so, in the odour of any- 
thing but sanctity, my three 
months’ tramp came to an end. 
I had done what I set out to do, 
or very nearly, and that ‘ very 
nearly ’ I never did. Next day 
I met a friend upon the road 
who gave me a lift to Nairobi 
in his car. 

Mount Kenya was first re- 
ported to the world by a German 
missionary, Dr Krapff, in 1849. 
His story of a snow-capped 
mountain on the Equator met 
with incredulity from geog- 
raphers. ‘‘ Snow,” they said, 


“cannot lie on the Equator : 
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a German missionary might.’’ 
It remained for Joseph Thom- 
son, a8 late as 1881, to put 
Mount Kenya, snow and all, 
definitely upon the map. Since 
that date how many white men 
have walked round Mount 
Kenya I cannot say. I believe 
I was and remain the last. For 
at the time I undertook the 
journey the motor-car was 
firmly established in Africa and 
a drive round the mountain 
was easy and feasible all the 
way. ‘‘So why,’ people said, 
“walk?” Well, as a matter of 
fact, I like walking. What was 
that murmur I heard? “... 
and talking.’’ The Martyr King 
did both, they say, within half 
an hour of martyrdom. I have 
sinned in good company. 
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THE WOODS BRIGADE IN FRANCE. 


BY JOHN WOODMAN. 


THE French tour took place 
in the last term of our final 
forestry year after nearly three 
years of hard work, in which 
the hours were so long that 
we had been forced to incur 
the Professorial wrath on one 
occasion by cutting a lecture 
to go and pay our fees to sit 
a@ professional exam. We had 
had our noses to the grindstone 
for eight terms studying almost 
every subject you could think 
of and a good many you would 
never think of—geology, botany, 
zoology, chemistry, physics, 
mycology, entomology, engin- 
eering, surveying, sylviculture 
and many another. It has 
been credibly said that one of 
the few subjects excluded from 
the curriculum was crochet. 

When we were suddenly let 
off the leash and sent to 
France it can be imagined that 
we were a bit above ourselves, 
and the tour tended to be a 
hectic affair. Our chief task 
was to compile a Working 
Plan—the words should always 
be written with capitals—of 
part of an oak and beech 
forest. Failure to please the 
Professor meant relegation to 
another year’s slavery, and 
this prospect was so repugnant 
that we were keyed up to a 
fine pitch of keenness. 

There are great tales, almost 
legendary by now, of the 


forestry years immediately fol- 
lowing the war. They were 
large years, composed mostly 
of demobilised men, and they 
did things in style. Rumour 
has it that they invaded France 
complete with a pipe band. 
And once they certainly chal- 
lenged the State Bordelais, 
and trounced them on their 
own ground. There is a story 
that when. an inspecteur des 
foréts visited them once at 
their hotel in France they 
sent his coachman and horses 
home and insisted on dragging 
him in his carriage up the 
hill to his house. The old 
gentleman was delighted, and 
would not let the foresters go 
home without refreshment. He 
brought out a grimy bottle of 
rum, and when they had 
emptied it he told its story. 
It was the last of a dozen 
brought by a curé from Marti- 
nique in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and was worth its weight 
in gold. 

By my time the immediately 
post-war glory had departed. 
Numbers had shrunk, and we 
were about a dozen, including 
three Indians. We were no 
invading host, but dribbled 
across to France in twos and 
threes to our rendezvous on the 
Biscay coast. We did not even 
rise to a single kilted piper. 

I travelled across with two 
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others. We went by night 
third class by the cheapest 
route, for being students we 
lacked the substance to squan- 
der on luxurious travel. We 
spent the day in Paris and 
the next night travelled south- 
wards to Bordeaux. The train 
was crowded, and just as we 
were about to start, a lady 
forced an entry into our already 
full compartment. We should 
not have objected so much 
had she not been accompanied 
by two Siamese cats, for which 
she thoughtfully spread sawdust 
under the seat. 

From Bordeaux we travelled 
to Labouheyre, a small town 
within striking distance of the 
coast. Here we changed into 
a comic little train which 
ambled for hours through comic 
little stations. Its speed cannot 
have been more than 15 m.p.h., 
and it is consequently no hard- 
ship to the more athletic of 
the residents if they miss 
their train. They merely run 
after it and catch it at the next 
station. About tea-time the 
train finally decanted us at 
Mimizan Plage, the fishing vil- 
lage in which we were to stay 
the next fortnight. 

Our object was to study the 
Maritime Pine forests of the 
Landes as typified by the 
forest of Sainte Bulalie. Since 
their origin 150 years ago 
these forests have turned the 
department from the poorest 
and unhealthiest into one of 
the richest and most healthy 
in France. 

From Bordeaux to Bayonne, 
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the coast of the Bay of Biscay 
is low-lying and sandy. Some 
centuries ago the sand began 
to encroach on the fertile 
country inland, and by about 
1780 the position had become 
serious. There was a coastal 
belt of sand four miles wide 
encroaching inland at a rate of 
eighty feet per annum. Its 
presence made the existence of 
vegetation practically impos- 
sible It choked up rivers and 
streams so that great lakes 
formed upon its landward side 
and wide malarial swamps made 
their appearance. The old 
church at Mimizan Bourg, which 
was built by the English in the 
Middle Ages and is sixty feet 
high, was at one time covered 
with sand to within three feet 
of the top of its spire. 

In 1787 a road engineer called 
Bremontier visited the Landes 
and wrote a treatise on sand 
fixation by means of the Mari- 
time Pine. The French Govern- 
ment was quick to realise the 
possibilities of his scheme, and 
the next year it took possession 
by forcible purchase of the 
coastal belt 150 miles long be- 
tween Bordeaux and Bayonne. 

When the Woods Brigade 
was at Mimizan some years ago, 
sand fixation was complete and 
the first crop of Maritime Pine, 
then sixty years old, was still 
standing. 

The first step in fixation was 
the formation of a littoral dune 
behind which the Pine and 
various sand-fixing grasses 
could be sown. Fences—of 
planks or wattle or brushwood 
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—were erected near the sea 
parallel to the shore. When 
the moving sand buried these, 
others were placed directly 
above them, and this process 
was continued until a dune of 
the requisite height was ob- 
tained. Between the littoral 
dune and the main forest there 
is a narrow strip of Protection 
forest. On the seaward side 
of the Protection belt, the trees 
are very stunted and deformed 
—rabougris as the French say 
—and many of them are not 
more than five feet tall. 

The French forest staff were 
our guides and with them we 
tramped many hot and sandy 
miles in the forest of Sainte 
Eulalie along fire-traces that 
ran straight as a ruler parallel 
to the coast. And we grew to 
know the Maritime Pine at 
every stage from its innocent 
infancy to its venerable old 
age. In our peregrinations we 
heard all about eclairci or thin- 
ning, martellage or hammering, 
gemmage or tapping, and many 
other strange wild-fowl. 

The wood of the Pine is im- 
ported into England for use as 
street-paving blocks and pit- 
props. There is a story of a 
conservative Welsh mine which 
was in the habit of using Mari- 
time Pine pitprops. The wood 
of Spanish chestnut was proven 
by test to be better for pitprops 
than the Pine, but when Spanish 
chestnut pitprops from a plan- 
tation near the mine were 
offered at half the price of the 
Pine, they were refused. At 
the mine they were accustomed 
to Maritime Pine pitprops, and 
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Maritime Pine pitprops they 
would have. 

But the minor product resin 
derived from tapping the Pines 
is, Strangely enough, more valu- 
able than the timber. Resin 
tapping is carried out very 
scientifically. It begins always 
on the eastern or landward face 
of the tree, as this is the most 
vigorous side, and the resin is 
caught in cups. As much as 
4} litres of resin can be ob- 
tained from a tree in one year. 
In the last years of its life a 
tree is subjected to gemmage 
a@ mort. The resin is distilled 
locally. 

Mimizan Plage is a holiday 
resort as well as a fishing village, 
and people from Bordeaux and 
other towns have summer 
houses there. Just at Mimizan 
the sand is encroaching slightly, 
and some of the summer resi- 
dences originally built well in- 
land are now tottering on the 
brink of the dune and half- 
buried in sand. 

In May Mimizan was rather 
a@ one-horse plage, but this did 
not prevent the Woods Brigade 
with its usual skill from com- 
bining pleasure with business. 
It was our pleasure in the after- 
noons to wander about the 
dunes and watch the sardine 
fishing-boats come in. Ke- 
quirements for these wanderings 
were three—bathing suits and 
towels and wine, and the great- 
est of these was wine. We were 
new to French wines and were 
determined to make whoopee 
while the sun shone. 

Sand is the chief feature of 
Mimizan, as befits any good 
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plage, and, like the poor, it 
was always with us—in our 
food, our pockets, our eyes, our 
beds. The natives wisely wear 
light canvas shoes. 

Our hotel was primitive but 
pleasant. The food was full 
of garlic, but the wine was 
a luxury, and there were some 
local liqueurs even more potent 
than the garlic. And the pro- 
prietor, a venerable old gentle- 
man with a skull-cap in 
which he was reputed to sleep, 
possessed an excellent grand- 
daughter, a brown-eyed crea- 
ture of eighteen. She had one 
of the softest voices I have 
ever heard, and we fell in 
love with her as one man. 
Before we left Mimizan she 
had promised to marry three 
of us if we would come back 
one day and ask her. With 
her, alas! as with the rest of 
the population, the main draw- 
back to fraternisation was garlic. 

Our evenings were spent at 
the local café, a frowsy place 
mainly remarkable for a smell 
of stale drink and a tiny 
automatic piano. It was called 
the Casino, but although we 
hopefully turned up en masse 
every night there were no signs 
of any casining. 

The night before we left the 
Landes the Inspecteur des 
Foréts, who had been saddled 
with the job of showing us 
round, was our guest at dinner. 
Over the liqueurs he made a 
remark to me which I took at 
first as a compliment. ‘ Mon- 
sieur,” he said, “ you speak 
French without any trace of 
accent.’’ 
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Our travels next took us 
to the department of Alliers 
to a village called St Bonnet, 
in the geometrical centre of 
France. After a week or two 
to get our bearings we were 
to go away for a short bus 
tour—on business, of course— 
to the Auvergne mountains, 
and return to Alliers to get 
down to that magnum opus, the 
Working Plan. 

St Bonnet was well off the 
beaten track in the middle of 
the Forest of Trongais, and 
we had to leave the railway at 
St Amand. There we were 
met by the garage proprietor 
from St Bonnet with a fleet 
of three cars in various stages 
of decrepitude. The Professor 
was driven to St Bonnet by 
the garage proprietor’s august 
self in the youngest of the cars, 
while we poor students were 
left to the tender mercies of 
two assistants. St Amand is 
no mean city in comparison 
with St Bonnet, and the assist- 
ants had been visiting the wine 
shops. By the time our train 
arrived they were—not to put 
too fine a point on it—a bit 
bottled. Unsuspecting lambs 
to the slaughter that we were, 
we bundled blissfully into the 
two aged vehicles and aban- 
doned ourselves unthinkingly 
to the tender mercies of our 
chauffeurs. Our luggage was 
to follow by carrier, so there 
was nothing to hinder our mis- 
begotten drivers from carrying 
out their diabolical project—a 
road race to St Bonnet. 

The two cars raced side by 
side along those narrow roads. 
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There was a play of at least 
six inches on the steering-wheel 
of the car I was in, but that 
was a mere bagatelle. We 
accelerated happily on two 
wheels round blind corners, 
careered abreast through tor- 
tuous village streets and ne- 
gotiated stretches of villainous 
pavé at unslackened pace. I 
hope the drivers enjoyed them- 
selves. If there were any 
whole springs in the driving 
seats they were probably more 
comfortable than their pas- 
sengers; for the springs of 
the back seats were not only 
broken but their fractured 
ends pointed skywards. 

But the gods that watch 
over the welfare of fools and 
drunkards did their duty nobly. 
No tyres burst at the wrong 
moment, no cars lurked round 
corners for our dissolution and 
no village children were foolish 
enough to play in the middle 
of the road. And at last, with 
boiling radiators and beating 
hearts, we reached our hotel 
in St Bonnet. 

The proprietor met us on 
the threshold. It was lunch- 
time, and we ate in the public 
bar in company with him 
and Madame, the serving girl 
and the half-witted man-of-all- 
work, while the cook, probably 
one of the fattest and most 
rosy-cheeked ladies in France, 
took stock of us through a 
serving hatch. 

There was no work that 
day, and we had time to ex- 
plore. The hotel was small, 
and when bedrooms had been 
allotted to us there was little 


accommodation for other visi- 
tors. However, our patronage 
suited the proprietor’s account 
books, for we left before the 
busy season when Parisians 
would come. 

There was no bath at the 
hotel or anywhere else in the 
village, although a local land- 
owner, who was then in resi- 
dence for the boar-hunting, 
was said to have one at his 
chateau some miles away. A 
little thing like the lack of a 
bath did not dismay us by 
this time, as there had been 
none but the sea at Mimizan. 
And, after all, we were only 
to be in France for a couple of 
months more! We found we 
did not miss a bath as much as 
we had expected, especially 
as we discovered a perfectly 
good pump in the hotel yard, 
and we swam daily in a lake 
near the village. 

With two other men I was 
allotted the biggest bedroom. 
Its solitary window faced out 
over the roof of an outbuilding 
which contained the kitchen 
and a large room with French 
windows which was that day 
handed over to us a8 common- 
room. The bedroom speedily 
became a shambles. It was not 
large, and it had to contain 
three beds, three chairs, three 
washstands, a table, at least six 
suit-cases and three untidy men, 
who never by any chance put 
anything back in its place. 
The outbuilding roof, I regret to 
state, did service as a waste- 
basket. Old match-boxes, pac- 
quets bleus et jawnes, cigarette- 
ends galore and scrap paper 
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habitually decorated it. <A 
disreputable old felt hat lay 
there for weeks, its ribbon in 
shreds, but it was finally re- 
surrected, and in its honourable 
old age it travelled back to 
England on the head of some 
hatless fellow. One evening, 
when the fun was fast and 
furious on somebody’s birthday 
—one man aged rapidly at St 
Bonnet, celebrating five birth- 
days in a8 many weeks—we 
considered it seemly to throw 
each other’s bedding on to 
the roof. 

On the night of our arrival 
there was a ‘ grand bal gratuit ’ 
in the hotel. The proprietor 
claimed our common-room for 
the function, and dancing went 
on from eight till two. Bals 
were of frequent occurrence, 
and all were grands. They 
fell into two categories—gra- 
tuits and otherwise. In the 
‘bals gratuits’ the band dis- 
coursed sweet music free of 
charge, while otherwise an old 
man came round with a hat 
after each number, and if you 
had been dancing you had to 
contribute two sous. The band 
was remarkable, and its most 
remarkable feature was the 
gentleman with a species of 
trombone, upon which appar- 
ently it was possible to play 
exactly three notes. Their re- 
pertoire comprised four tunes, 
of which the favourite was 
“Yes, sir, that’s my baby.” 

The occasion of the festivities 
in this case was the burial in 
the village cemetery of the 
body of a soldier killed in some 
Riff war. 
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Next day our work in the 
oak and beech forest of Tron- 
cais began. It is about forty 
Square miles in area, and we 
had to make a Working Plan 
of six selected blocks of it. 
We did not actually begin on 
the Plan until our return from 
the Auvergne, and this first 
fortnight was in the nature of 
an introduction to the forest. 
St Bonnet was our ventre a 
terre, a8 One man had it, and 
we went daily excursions in 
different directions. These ex- 
cursions were no picnics. F., 
our mentor, must have been a 
champion walker, and he led 
us some pretty dances through 
the forest. Breakfast at eight 
was the rule—a bowl of coffee, 
a boiled egg and as much bread 
and butter as you wanted— 
and at 8.30 on the dot we left 
the hotel, all complete with 
Basque beréts—the real Mackay 
bought in Mimizan—and haver- 
sacks full of lunch. 

We set off as a compact 
party, but after half a dozen 
miles we were strung out like 
beads on an abacus. F. was 
no taller than I, but he had 
the stride of a six-foot man 
and a tireless energy-conserving 
walk that made the miles look 
silly. I am a good average 
walker myself, but he some- 
times very nearly beat me. 
We were none of us good for 
much when he landed us at 
the hotel at about what would 
have been tea-time in England. 

Timber -hauling roads cut 
across and across the forest, and 
over many miles of these we 
followed F. at breakneck speed, 
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past the lonely cottages of 
forest guards and across wide 
‘ronds.’ A ‘rond’ is a cross- 
road of a special kind. There 
has to be a wide clear circle so 
that the immensely long timber 
waggons can negotiate the 
corners. All the ronds have 
names, and there is even a 
Rond des Ecossais called after 
the Woods Brigade. 

On one particular day—a 
real griller which affected the 
Indians more than us—three 
men fell out. How I kept going 
myself, I do not know. I was 
beginning to feel the pace by 
the time we stopped for lunch, 
and the rest did me no good. 
However, F. led us on again at 
a good round four miles an 
hour, stopping now and then to 
point out some feature of the 
forest while we took notes (or 
were supposed to). At last I 
became so tired that my whole 
attention was taken up with 
walking. I was footsore and 
leg weary, and I walked auto- 
matically. Once I got going 
after a halt I was comparatively 
all right, but to get going was 
the devil. I began to dread the 
stops. Each time I took longer 
to get into my stride. I dared 
not sit down for fear I could not 
rise, and I thought at each halt 
I would not be able to start 
again. It was a waking night- 
mare. But at last, about five 
o’clock, the hotel hove in sight, 
and we arrived nearly blind 
with fatigue, numb in the legs 
and walking by sheer force of 
will. If we had gone on much 
longer, I should have walked in 
my sleep. 


However, reward was to 
come. We had long drinks 
of sirop, changed into canvas 
shoes, and were just tottering 
out to bathe when we caught 
sight of three dusty, shambling, 
cursing figures staggering up 
the road—the men who had 
fallen out. 

North, south, east and west 
from the hotel we travelled, 
exploring blocks of magnificent 
forest with names to roll over 
the tongue — Richebourt, La 
Pelloterie, Morat, La Mar- 
mande, Fonds de Verne, Viljot, 
La Vernigeole, Cornes de 
Valigny. 

When the Romans invaded 
Gaul, they found Troncais oak- 
wood being used for domestic 
utensils and tool handles, and, 
with the forest as a perpetual 
source of fuel, the iron-smelting 
industry, which flourishes to 
this day, had just been begun. 

In its time the oak has been 
used for many purposes—for 
the building of warships and 
the interior decoration of some 
of the palaces of France. Now- 
adays it is used for construc- 
tional work of all kinds and for 
barrel-stave making. Troncais 
oak has long been famous for 
its special qualities as barrel- 
staving, as the wood is said to 
have exceptionally beneficial 
effects on the contents of the 
cask. It is so highly prized 
that many cognac distillers 
who cannot afford to have their 
barrels made entirely of Tron- 
cais oak yet buy chips of the 
wood to put into their inferior 
casks. 

The barrel staves are made 
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in the forest by local men, and 
a twenty-year apprenticeship is 
said to be required before pro- 
ficiency in the art is attained. 

The forest of Troncais is 
managed on a system in which 
oak, when it reaches maturity 
at the age of 180 years, is gradu- 
ally felled over a period of 
thirty years. When the last 
big oak has been cut, there 
remains a dense thicket of oak, 
beech and hornbeam saplings, 
aged from one to thirty years. 
Each serie or felling series of 
the forest is divided into six 
affectations or periodic blocks 
of the following ages: 1-30, 
31-60, 61-90, 91-120, 121-150, 
151-180. Thus a sixth of each 
series and, roughly, a sixth of 
the whole forest comes to 
maturity and is cut in each 
thirty-year period. 

Beech and hornbeam grow 
more quickly than the oak and 
force it up towards the light. 
When they mature at ninety 
years of age they are cut out. 
By that time there is an under 
storey of the same _ species 
growing up, and the shade cast 
by this prevents the oak from 
sending out spreading side 
branches and reducing its valué. 
This under storey, the second 
rotation of beech and horn- 
beam, reaches maturity at 
ninety when the oak reaches 
180, and both are cut out at 
the same time. 

Beech and hornbeam are 
first cousins and very like each 
other in appearance, with the 
Same shape of leaf and colour 
of bark. When I went to Tron- 
gais I could only differentiate 


between them by looking 
closely at the leaves. Before 
many days I knew them at a 
distance. The bark of beech 
is smooth, but that of horn- 
beam has faint ridges on it. 

According to schedule oak 
reaches maturity at 180 years, 
and should then be felled, 
but the present Working Plan 
has only been in force about 
100 years, and in any case 
nature cannot be systema- 
tised. There still remain a lot 
of oak well over 200 years old. 
There are even a few magnifi- 
cent old giants estimated to be 
about 300 years old, and each 
of them has a name—Le Presi- 
dent, La Grand’mere or the 
like. 

About my lawful occasions 
in the forest one day I came 
upon an open glade. In the 
middle of it stood a little man 
in the trim green uniform of a 
garde forestiére. His back was 
to me, and I watched him un- 
observed. From the belly of a 
capacious haversack he was 
strewing acorns about the glade. 
It came to me that he was a 
benevolent spirit of the forest 
looking after its welfare. He 
knew the old forest from end to 
end and in all its moods, knew 
it in its full deck of leaf and its 
winter nakedness, in time of 
storm when lightning will rive 
a tree from top to bottom and 
in the peace of summer after- 
noons when it is pleasant to lie 
half-asleep in the shade of a 
leafy beech and listen to the 
hum of bees. 

I like to think that in spite 
of the flight of time and the 
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efforts of man with his Working 
Plans, the forest retains its 
ancient spirit. It has not 
changed, I think, since the 
Gauls ambushed the invading 
Roman legions in its fastnesses. 
Wild boars whose ancestors 
were the prey of Gallic hunters 
still roam the forest, although 
now they are chased by men 
in green uniforms, blowing curly 
hunting - horns. There is a 
wishing well in the forest, and 
if you throw your sou in at a 
propitious moment your wish 
will come true. The Gauls 
before you probably had their 
wishes too. In St Bonnet each 
year, the prettiest girl in the 
village is chosen to be Queen of 
the Forest, and that, I imagine, 
is a relic of some Druid sacri- 
ficial rite. 

It is difficult to know when 
the forest is at its most beauti- 
ful. There are the affectations 
chiefly of veteran oaks, nearly 
200 years old, great sturdy 
fellows, 100 feet tall and 2} 
feet in diameter, set well apart 
from each other, and with dense 
thickets of saplings springing 
up around them from the crop 
of acorns they shower down 
every few years. There are the 
middle-aged affectations con- 
taining a mixture of oak and 
beech and hornbeam, mere 
youngsters of ninety years and 
no more than sixty feet tall. 
Beech and hornbeam have a 
much heavier foliage than oak, 
and in their full June glory of 
dark green set off by the paler 
leaves of oak, the middle-aged 
affectations are hard to beat. 
And there are the youngest 


areas of natural regeneration 
of oak and beech and horn- 
beam, an impenetrable jungle 
of thin quick-growing saplings, 


Our starting-point for the 
tour of the Auvergne moun- 
tains was the steel-working 
town of Clermont Ferrand, and 
we arrived there one afternoon. 
A bus met us at the station 
and we were conveyed un- 
expectedly to the house of the 
Inspecteur des Forés for re- 
freshments. Travel - stained 
after our journey, and most of 
us wearing the inevitable béret, 
we hardly felt in shape for 
calling, but the whole boiling 
of us was haled straight into 
the Inspector’s drawing-room, 
where we met Madame and a 
son and daughter. 

After introductions there was 
an awkward pause while the 
Woods Brigade stood in a 
semi-circle round the wall, re- 
gretting the fact that its several 
pairs of hands and feet seemed 
to have enlarged considerably 
during the last few minutes. 
Then we all sat down, and 
the Inspector, a frail-looking 
old gentleman full of old- 
fashioned courtesy, marched 
across to a side-table, where 
stood an army of bottles of 
champagne, upon which the 
eagle eyes of the Woods Brigade 
had been firmly riveted since 
the moment of their entry into 
the room. Glasses were handed 
round and sweet cakes, and 
the Inspector began popping 
corks like a past master. There 
was a slight contretemps when 
a recalcitrant cork refused t0 
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be evicted, but a ham-handed 
forester came to the rescue 
and the cork went quietly. 

There was some slight jost- 
ling for the pleasure of a 
seat next the daughter of the 
house, but my lack of weight 
was against me, and I found 
myself sitting next to the 
Inspector’s son. As in duty 
bound we became chatty. We 
were handicapped from the 
start by the fact that he would 
speak English but could not 
speak English. However, he 
managed to convey to me that 
he had a motor-bicycle, and I 
replied that I also had a motor- 
bicycle. He then asked me if 
I could skate, and I said no. 
When I asked him if he could 
skate he said no, but there was 
a@ lake near by where people 
skated. Feeling that the next 
move was with me, I asked 
him what kind of a lake it 
was, but before he could reply 
the party broke up, and the 
Woods Brigade, feeling pleas- 
antly warm inside, formed line 
and tramped out to the bus 
again. I have always regretted 
the fact that we left the 
Inspector’s house 80 soon, 
and that I lost a golden oppor- 
tunity—probably the only one 
I shall ever have—of finding 
out once and for all whether 
the gardener really has the pen 
of my aunt. 

This delightful old Inspector 
had one remarkable character- 
istic, the reason for which I 
have not been able to discover. 
When we corresponded with 
him about our comings and 
goings he invariably sent his 
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reply in our own envelope, 
carefully turned inside out. 
Surely such economy in sta- 
tionery cannot have been neces- 
sary for a man in his position, 
even though he had a son who 
owned a motor-bicycle. 

I have said that we travelled 
through the Auvergne moun- 
tains by bus. It would be 
more truthful to say by buses, 
for the bus we first hired 
from a transport company came 
to grief in a couple of days, a 
piston flying up through the 
cylinder head. A second bus 
equally as large and new as 
the first was forthcoming at 
once from Clermont, but some- 
thing irreparable went wrong 
with the tracking of its wheels, 
and the company sent another 
bus —small and ancient— 
which, of course, lasted out 
the rest of the trip. 

We visited Mont D’Or, Le 
Puy, La Bourboule and other 
less famous places, and saw 
forests of pine and spruce and 
silver fir and of oak and beech. 
Normally we moved on each 
day, and we came to be skilled 
packers. One suit-case each 
was our portion of luggage, for 
everything was carried on top 
of the bus. The chauffeur, 
a lugubrious fellow with weep- 
ing moustachios, nearly drove 
us to drink on occasion, but 
he turned up trumps between 
Le Puy and Mont D’Or. He 
was either a very skilful or a 
very foolhardy driver, and he 
could certainly change smoothly 
down to second gear while 
travelling at thirty miles an 
hour. Our road often enough 
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lay along mountain slopes, 
where a cliff towered on one 
hand and a precipice yawned 
on the other. At sharp bends 
whitened stones were placed 
on the precipice side to force 
a driver to corner widely and 
safely. Our man frequently 
hit these guide-stones with his 
inner back wheel. 

A French botanist accom- 
panied us for a few days, and 
I gained much respect by 
being able to name an orchid 
he found. I had never seen 
its like before, but it had 
dark spots on its leaves, so I 
made a good guess and dubbed 
it Orchis maculata. 

A senior forest officer—a sort 
of inspector of inspectors—was 
wit> us throughout our tour 
in the Auvergne. He was said 
to be the Marquis de this de la 
that, but to us he was M. de 
t’other. He had a fancy that 
at lunch and dinner the young- 
est member of the party should 
read out the menu. I was the 
Benjamin, and my task was 
hard. We ate chiefly at small 
hotels, where the menu was 
written by hand, and all who 
know what French caligraphy 
can be will appreciate my diffi- 
culties. I really could read 
French reasonably well, but 
to me the menus were just a 
jumble of violet pothooks. But 
at last there came the day at 
La Bourboule when we were 
in a better hotel, and I covered 
myself with glory by reading 
out the typewritten menu with- 
out a fault. I wish I had 
understood it as well. 

None of us had much money, 


but we all longed to visit g 
Casino. I suppose we imagined 
ourselves gambling heavily and 
winning fortunes from Levan- 
tine syndicates. At La Bour- 
boule there was a full parade 
of the Woods Brigade at the 
Casino, but the evening was a 
fiasco. It was not the season, 
and the place was open for 
dancing only. One man got 
separated from the crowd on 
the way there. He knew no 
French, but had been told 
that ‘ Qu’est-ce que c’est” 
was a useful phrase, and would 
take him anywhere. He went 
into a small shop and said to 
the girl behind the counter, 
** Qu’est-ce que c’est Casino ? ” 
and was duly directed on his 
way. 

It was our usual practice to 
go by bus to some forest in 
the morning, to lunch at a 
convenient hotel and in the 
afternoon drive to our night’s 
quarters by way of another 
forest. Occasionally we left 
the bus in the forenoon with 
our lunch in haversacks, and 
met it again later in the day. 

At Chartreuse we lunched 
at a brigadier’s house in the 
forest. (A brigadier is a ser- 
geant-major, not a general.) 
A Robinson Crusoe hut of 
branches and leaves had been 
rigged up for us outside the 
front door, and we sat on 
benches and ate off a plank 
table. Omelettes, bread, butter 
and wine were our fare, and 
never have I tasted lighter 
omelettes or fresher butter. 
We emptied three large dishes 
of butter, and the brigadier’s 
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wife behind the scenes was 
kept busy making relays of 
omelettes. 

After lunch our interest in 
forestry tended to wane, and 
we preferred dozing in the bus. 
Our escorting officer once pro- 
vided a lunch basket to augment 
our common fare. That was a 
red-letter day long before the 
basket was opened. We specu- 
lated wildly upon its contents, 
and the most flagrant guess was 
right. We credited him with 
having the correct ideas on the 
subject of wine—and he had. 
There were all manner of exotic 
dainties — pickled vegetables, 
fish and even some yaoughourt 
(if that is how to spell it), a 
liquid cheese eaten with either 
sugar or salt. And bottles 
and bottles of vin rouge. We 
made hay, and afterwards the 
Professor lectured to serried 
ranks of foresters snoring hap- 
pily on the grass. Between 
lectures we stumbled along 
half awake and wholly con- 
tented, but to stop was fatal. 
Standing or lying, we slept at 
once. 

One day we visited a jasserie 
or high pasture above the level 
of permanent habitation. In 
spring, when the snows have 
melted, peasants drive their 
cattle up and stay till autumn. 
The family has a two-roomed 
hut on the pasture. One room 
is the living-room and the other 
is the byre. Against the uphill 
wall of the house there is in- 
variably a lake with a sluice 
gate opening into the byre. 
The byre is never cleaned by 
hand, but in the mornings the 
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sluice gate is opened. Water 
runs in channels through all 
the stalls and washes out the 
manure, which it carries by 
canals to all parts of the pas- 
ture. Some such method of 
soil improvement is needed at 
this high level if pasture is to 
retain its fertility. There was 
no doubt about the quality of 
the jasserie we saw. The grass 
was lush, and in it grew wild 
narcissus, daffodils and violas. 
You could not walk without 
treading on a flower. Milk and 
butter are sold in the valleys, 
and the peasants make a vil- 
lainous fromage du pays. Some- 
how the jasserie reminded me 
of M. Sequin and his goats. 

At Le Puy our second bus 
broke down and we were held 
up for a day or two until 
another came from Clermont 
Ferrand. We occupied our 
time with a series of birthdays, 
and after a particularly hectic 
lunch party a visiting forest 
officer was kind enough to call 
us ‘ baliveaux.’ <A _ baliveau 
is a tree which is allowed to 
grow on to the very end of the 
rotation on account of its 
health and strength. 

From Le Puy we were bound 
for Mont D’Or. We left late 
in a bus the driver was not 
accustomed to—the uncom- 
fortable little bus already 
mentioned. Two breakdowns 
through no fault of his own 
had shaken the man’s nerve, 
and he had no doubt had a 
wigging from the Company into 
the bargain. He drove slowly 
and circumspectly, but that 
did not prevent a cow from 
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charging the bus in an access 
of light-hearted joi-de-vivre and 
goring it in the side. 

To reach Mont D’Or we had 
to cross a mountain range by 
a high pass. It was a stiff 
climb up, and the radiator 
was soon boiling furiously. 
Darkness was falling by the 
time we reached the top, and 
we pulled up in the middle of a 
moor to wait for the engine to 
cool down. It was a desolate 
landscape with no sign of 
human habitation, and a chill 
wind was blowing. 

When we got under way 
again all the lights failed. It 
was a pretty predicament. Mont 
D’Or was still many miles away, 
and we knew well what the road 
would be like when we got off 
the plateau—a zigzag downhill 
affair full of hairpin bends and 
always with a precipice on one 
side. Not a pleasant pro- 
position on a dark night. How- 
ever, it did not help to sit and 
think about it, so we pushed 
on at a funereal pace through 
the gathering gloom. 

At last we reached the other 
side of the blasted heath and 
saw away below us on our right 
the twinkling lights of Mont 
D’Or. By then somebody had 
found a pocket electric torch, 
and he and another man were 
stationed one on each running- 
board to keep the driver on the 
road. And we went downhill 
in bottom gear with the engine 
throttled right down. 

We arrived at our hotel in 
Mont D’Or on the stroke of 
midnight, and it needed many 


cognacs to revive the driver, 
We found that the Professor 
and some French forest officers 
who had gone ahead of us had 
arranged a dinner for us that 
night. They had long since 
had theirs and gone to bed, and 
the dead men on the table went 
to testify that they had dined 
both wisely and well. A truly 
noble waiter with a dignified 
mien turned out of bed to our 
assistance, and we had a modi- 
fied dinner after all. 

The next day was a holiday, 
and we spent the forenoon in 
the streets seeing the sights—to 
wit, a number of dear old souls, 
clad in little but heavy flannel 
pyjamas, flying their way be- 
tween hotel and thermal bath. 
In the afternoon we climbed the 
Puy de Sancy. 


A few days later we returned 
to St Bonnet. 

For work in the forest we 
were divided into groups of 
three or four men, and we had 
to visit each of the six blocks 
selected to be included in our 
Working Plan. Two groups 
were never in one block at the 
same time, so that the Professor 
and F. had their work cut out 
to inspect us. 

A group spent three or four 
days in each block going over 
it with a fine-toothed comb. 
We measured the height and 
girth of the trees, took sample 
plots to find out the number of 
trees and the number of each 
kind of tree per acre. We noted 
the ground flora, took samples 
of soil with a soil-borer, studied 
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the effects of frost and of 
lightning, and searched for pes- 
tilential insects. For purposes 
of our Working Plan we reck- 
oned the number of trees to be 
cut in final fellings, in seeding 
fellings and in improvement 
fellings during the next ten 
years, and the site and the date 
of the operations and the value 
of the resulting timber. And 
we decided what maintenance 
work was required in the way 
of repair of roads and drain 
digging. We watched the 
barrel-stave makers at work 
and the timber contractors ; 
we quizzed the forest guards 
and stood them drinks in the 
pious hope that they might 
drop pearls of wisdom—and in 
fact did nearly everything but 
take the temperatures of the 
trees. 

On the whole we worked very 
conscientiously, but occasion- 
ally we just had to relax. At 
La Boulée my group spent one 
whole day reading and dozing 
under a leafy beech, and when 
F. wondered why he had not 
found us we asked when he had 
come and where he had looked 
for us, and then glibly explained 
that at that time we had been 
busy at the other end of the 
block. 

The Professor nearly caught 
us Out one day at La Marmonde, 
which was the block farthest 
away from St Bonnet. It was 
before we had discovered that 
there were bicycles of a sort for 
hire in the village, and our first 
act after the hot and dusty 
tramp was to stop at a cottage 
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for a drink of water. The old 
lady seemed surprised at our 
request, but showed us how to 
draw a bucketful from a tumble- 
down well. When we had all 
drunk deep she told us that we 
really ought not to drink water 
as there was typhoid round 
about. There was wine in the 
cottage if we had only asked 
for it. 

Abashed, we retired into the 
forest and lay down for a smoke 
before the day’s work. We had 
no sooner composed ourselves 
comfortably than we heard the 
Professor’s hail close at hand. 
With great stealth and presence 
of mind we set about giving 
the impression of being busy. 
When the Professor reached us 
half a minute later one man 
with the energy of St George 
was spearing the soil-borer into 
ground, another was taking the 
waist measurement of a con- 
venient hornbeam, while the 
third, his notebook open at a 
hasty sketch of the area, was 
taking notes of the ground 
flora. 

After the discovery that 
bicycles were for hire, life 
became less strenuous though 
more dangerous. A franc a day 
they cost us, and that was just 
about all they were worth. 
They were true bone-shakers. 
None of them had brakes or 
saddle-springs or mudguards, 
and to stop you pressed on the 
front tyre with your boot. 
We were not skilled cyclists 
and conditions were of the 
worst. Until you have tried 
it you do not know how diffi- 
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cult it is to ride an nth hand 
bicycle with no brakes along 
a three-inch wide rut in a 
forest road when you have 
either a haversack full of food 
and bottles on your back or a 
four-foot soil-borer in your 
hand. Sooner or later one of 
two things happens. LHither 
the rut gets so deep that your 
pedals in their downward path 
hit the ground on either side 
of it, or you fail to aim your 
wheel in the right line and 
hit one side of the rut. In any 
case, you fall off. 

Our favourite blocks were 
those that lay in the direction 
of the village of Chamignoux. 
When we were at work out 
that way we always happened 
in some strange manner to 
finish early, and then it seemed 
a pity not to visit the estaminet 
in the village. It was a fine 
clean place, with fat-bellied 
burnished brass pans hung on 
the walls. And the wine went 
down well. Cycling back was 
always a serious business, and 
mounting more difficult than 
usual. 

Our pension terms were won- 
derfully cheap. With the franc 
at 120 to the £ they amounted 
to about 6s. a day, and included 
bedroom, three meals a day 
and the occasional services of 
the one and only maid and the 
man-of-all-work. Breakfast 
was not so meagre as it sounds, 
for the bread was warm from 
the oven, and there was plenty 
of excellent butter. The cook 
was a kindly soul, and would 
make you an omelette instead 


of hard-boiling your egg if 
you took her the right way. 
And she knew how to make 
coffee. 

Lunch at the hotel consisted 
of soup—generally a brand of 
vermicelli, veal — invariably, 
followed by salad and a sweet. 
A half-bottle of vin ordinaire 
or a bottle of lemonade per 
man was allowed. Some of us, 
finding we could not work after 
wine at lunch, became con- 
firmed teetotalers at that meal 
and drank an excellent local 
brand of lemonade. The corks 
were held in place by a wire 
round the neck of the bottle, 
and as it was a hot summer 
there was great pressure behind 
them. After the first few 
days, in which we got a 
drenching as each bottle was 
opened, we made a rule that 
lemonade must be opened in 
the yard. The immediate result 
was a competition to see who 
could fire his cork highest. 
A pool was started, and any- 
body who fired right over the 
hotel—it was a two-storeyed 
building with a line of attics 
under the roof—scooped the 
cash. 

The proprietor was very good 
about lunch in the field. There 
was not much of a choice, but 
he did his best, and the food 
was always ample — potato 
salad, tired-looking sardines, 
boiled eggs, wizened apples, 
biscuits and wine or lemonade. 
We had never long sat down 
to lunch before the dead leaves 
began to rustle and rustle. 
It was a brigade of dung- 
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beetles — very common all 
through the forest—coming to 
scavenge. Especially they liked 
the oil of the potato salad, and 
not a day passed but some 
committed themselves to a 
glorious death in it. 

Dinner was our piece de 
résistance, and we took our 
time over it. Coffee at this 
meal was not included in the 
pension terms, and people who 
wanted it planked a franc on 
the table. At the beginning 
of our stay in St Bonnet a 
smoking concert frequently de- 
veloped after dinner, but to- 
wards the end of June life 
became so real and earnest that 
we left the table early to 
work. We could not afford 
the hire of a piano from St 
Amand, but we had a ukelele, 
and it served its turn very 
well. For a short time we 
had a concertina, bought in a 
shop in the village. The owner 
could not play it, but he 
soon learned, and thereafter 
played to such effect that the 
instrument died of old age in a 
month. 

None of us could be said to 
be able to sing, but we were 
all very willing to make a joyful 
noise. F. had a fine repertoire, 
and when he was in the mood 
he would climb up into the 
musicians’ gallery at the end 
of the room and give us selec- 
tions from Gilbert and Sullivan. 

Our outdoor recreations were 
swimming and cricket, but the 
cricket did not last long. We 
played in the village square and 
broke so many windows that 


we were obliged to give the 
game up. St Bonnet lake was 
a godsend. At one end there 
was a built-up stone bank with 
a Spring-board, but all the other 
shores were flat and marshy. 
We swam every day, but I 
never saw any of the village 
people in the water. Two of us 
swam across the lake and back. 
It was no more than a quarter 
of a mile across at the widest, 
but there was clinging weed to 
be negotiated, and in the middle 
the water was unconscionably 
cold. 

The last three weeks at St 
Bonnet were an ordeal. By 
then we had all realised that a 
superhuman effort was neces- 
sary if our Working Plans were 
to be handed in on the stipu- 
lated date in July, and we were 
swotting hard. Nearly three 
years of forestry had taught us 
how to work, but the past was 
child’s play to that last month. 

Before, I had been one of the 
laziest risers, but during those 
few weeks when all the field 
work was over, I mended my 
ways. I got up the moment 
I was called, breakfasted on 
the dot of eight and was 
writing away furiously before 
everybody was properly out of 
bed. I worked right through 
to lunch-time and again until 
four, when I knocked off for 
an hour for a bathe. Then I 
went back to my table until 
dinner and was at it again till 
midnight. 

At midnight four of us regu- 
larly had a party in one of the 
bedrooms. Our menu was in- 
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variable. Sardines and bread 
and butter washed down with 
the proprietor’s special Beau- 
jolais, which he would allow 
no one but himself to bring 
up from the ‘cave.’ I re- 
member that one night the 
owner of the room considered 
it seemly to throw an empty 
bottle out of the window. 
His aim was sure. The bottle 
went straight through the 
centre. The only unfortunate 
part of it was that the window 
happened to be closed. 
Towards the end of July our 


time was up and we said a 
reluctant farewell to St Bonnet. 
Passing through Paris I saw in 
a tobacconist’s booth a packet 
of my favourite virginians and 
bought it like a shot. For three 
months I had been unable to 
get English or American cigar- 
ettes and had been smoking the 
strong ‘ gauloises ’ and ‘ scafer- 
lati marylands.’ After them, 
those first virginians tasted like 
so much straw. 

When I left St Bonnet I 
swore to go back again one 
day, and one day I:shall. 
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CRACKS. 


BY WESTON MARTYR. 


FEAR and its haggard mate, 
worry, are tortures which most 
fools inflict upon themselves. 
It is folly to waste pity on fools, 
and, generally, a waste of time 
to help them. But take 
Morton’s case. 

Morton was a writer. He 
was a fine writer, but he 
managed to sell enough of his 
work to keep himself alive. 
Morton cherished his own pet 
particular fear, just like the 
rest of us; but he persisted in 
nourishing it and brooding over 
it far more than was healthy. 
Some men turn themselves into 
quaking jellies at the sight of 
sharp steel, or the thought of 
snakes, the feel of high places, 
or the mere sound of the word 
Cancer. I have seen a strong 
man of proved courage collapse 
because, in the darkness, his 
face was brushed by a moth’s 
soft wings. The heavy load 
which Morton thought it vital 
to carry was the fear of des- 
titution when his power to 
produce saleable work should 
depart from him. 

The only kind of work Morton 
could sell was fine work, the 
best work he could do; his 
pot-boilings being brews ac- 
ceptable to no one. It is 
difficult enough, God knows, 
to create fine work under any 
conditions, but the feat, if 
continuously attempted while 


carrying a heavy, unbalance- 
able and growing burden, is 
exhausting. 
Exhausting. Yes. 
HAUST (ikzaw-), v.t. 
(air, also fig.); consume en- 
tirely ; use, account for, the 
whole of; empty (vessel) of 
contents; say, find out, all 
that is worth knowing of (sub- 
ject); drain (person, kingdom, 
&c.) of strength, resources, &c. ; 
tire out... .’’ Thus the dic- 
tionary. The word suffices to 
explain why Morton, after 
thirty odd years of creative 
effort under self-imposed handi- 
cap, should at last lose his 
power to do work he could sell. 
When this thing happened 
Morton refused to believe it. 
He worked on. He put into 
his work all he had, and, 
because there was nothing left 
in him but dregs, his work was 
worse than rubbish. If it had 
been rubbish he might have 
sold some, for there is an 
active market for rubbish. But 
refuse, even the refuse of a fine 
mind, is very hard to sell. 
After two years of abortive 
effort Morton gave up. He 
gave up just in time, because 
the continued production of 
abortive efforts is a terrible 
strain, while persistence in 
pumping out an empty vessel 
will produce a vacuum and, 
eventually, collapse. 
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When Morton understood 
that he had become incapable 
of earning his living he added 
more fear to the pile of it he 
carried, so that the weight of 
his burden jellified his spirit 
and made him give at the knees. 

Fortunately for Morton, Mrs 
Morton had much less im- 
agination than he had, but far 
more common-sense. She said : 
“Things are worrying you, 
Jim. You’ve been looking 
rotten lately. Can’t I help ? ”’ 

Morton had been wondering 
if it hurt very much to shoot 
oneself through the roof of the 
mouth, but when he heard he 
was not looking well he gazed 
anxiously in the mirror. He 
said, “I’m afraid you can’t 
help. No one can help me now. 
Look here, Lil! I didn’t want 
to worry you, so I haven’t 
said much. But this can’t go 
on. Ihaven’tsold athing... 
I haven’t earned a penny for 
nearly two years. We’re living 
on capital, and that’s. . . fatal. 
I’ve sweated and scratched and 
saved for thirty solid years and 
the net result is £4000. And 
now, by God ! it’s all beginning 
to melt away again. It’s going. 
It'll all go, Lil. And what do 
wedothen? Lil,I’m...Im 
frightened ! ”’ 

Mrs Morton said: ‘ Don’t 
be a fool, Jim. Four thousand 
pounds! It’s riches. Why, 
we’re comparatively well off. 
I knew you hadn’t been selling 
your stories lately, so I’ve 
been thinking. What do our 
dividends and things come to ? 
£200 a year ? ”’ 
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‘* £160 odd,’’ said Morton. 
“T’ve had to sell some War 
Bonds already. And when the 
rent comes due I’ll have to sell 
some more. £2 a week for this 
damned flat! The hell of it is, 
I don’t see how we can live 
more cheaply.”’ 

‘¢ But I do,’’ said Mrs Morton. 
‘¢ We'll have to leave Town; 
but since you can’t work any 
more that won’t matter. We 
must buy a little house in the 
country.” 

Morton exploded. ‘ Buy a 
house !’’ he cried. ‘* Good God, 
Lil, don’t you understand ? 
We've got £4000 in all the 
world, and that’s all we’ve got 
and all we ever will get now. 
We’ve got to live on it some- 
how. When that’s gone, we 
starve. We finish. We’ve got 
to make it last ; last out both 
our lives ; cling to every penny 
of it like grim death. And, by 
God, woman! you talk about 
buying houses ! ”’ 

‘Yes, I do,’? answered Mrs 
Morton. ‘ You listen to me, 
Jim. It’s a good thing there’s 
one calm head in this family. 
And didn’t I tell you I’ve been 
thinking? We pay £100 a 
year for this tiny flat, and that’s 
four per cent interest on £2500 ; 
the interest on more than half 
our capital just thrown away 
on rent. And I know we can 
buy a nice little cottage for 
about £500. The interest on 
that’s only £20, and it will 
leave us £140 a year, nearly 
£3 a week, to live on. There'd 
be no rent to pay. We could 
just manage.”’ 
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Morton snorted. ‘ To hear 
you talk, Lil,” he said, “ it all 
sounds very easy. But you'll 
find the problem of our con- 
tinued existence isn’t to be 
settled as simply as all that. 
This world’s a hard place. 
I’ve found that out, but ap- 
parently you haven’t. £3 a 
week, eh? Well, you give me 
a pencil and paper and I'll 
show you a few snags.” 

At the end of half an hour’s 
figuring Morton scratched his 
head with his pencil and looked 
sheepishly at his wife. ‘‘ Two 
pounds, sixteen shillings a week, 
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rent free,” he said. ‘‘ Could we 
manage on that, Lil ? ” 

“Tf the garden kept us in 
fruit and veg.,’’ answered Mrs 
Morton, ‘we could. If I do 
without a girl and cigarettes, 
and you do the fires and 
boots and things, Jim, and 
the garden, then we could. 
And we’d be quite happy, I 
think.” 

‘Then, by God, we will. 
We’ll do it!’ cried Morton. 
‘* Come here, old girl, and get 
hugged. Because I’m damned 
if I don’t think you’ve saved 
my life.” 


II. 


Nice little country houses 
at £500 are scarce. Morton 
searched for one for three 
months and then, in desper- 
ation, bought a cottage and 
half an acre of garden for £700. 
“Tt cuts us down to £2, lls. a 
week,” said he; ‘but if we 
waited until we found a house 
for £500, we wouldn’t have 
any capital left to buy it with.” 

Lawyer’s fees are high, even 
for the business of proving 
title-deeds, while the expenses 
connected with moving in- 
variably exceed the estimate. 
“Buy a house and buy trouble ’”’ 
is a Saying which Morton soon 
found the truth of. Also, if 
the only tool the house-owner 
can handle is a pen, he soon 
finds he has to call in the local 
builder — when Heaven help 
him. 

At the end of his first month 





in the country Morton cast up 
his accounts to find he had 
spent much more than he had 
bargained for. ‘It’s no use, 
Lil,” he sighed. ‘‘ We plan and 
figure how to save expense, yet 
everything we do puts us deeper 
in the mess. We’re out £28— 
in one month. God help us!”’ 

Mrs Morton said, ‘“‘ Oh, don’t 
be such an old pessimist. About 
£20 of that must be expenses 
which won’t occur again. Ac- 
cording to my accounts we’ve 
spent just £2, 13s. a week since 
we came here. We've lived on 
that. It always costs more to 
start in a new house, and I’ve 
laid up stocks, too. I see my 
way to do it for less from now 
on. We’ll even save money— 
especially if you don’t smoke so 
much, Jim. We spent 12s. 3d. 
last month on tobacco.” 


‘“ As much as that,” ex- 





claimed Morton. “ I’d no idea. 
T’ll give it up. Or, at least, 
I'll try and smoke shag. If I 
don’t smoke I’l] go mad with 
all this worry.”’ 

“Well, don’t worry, then,’’ 
said Mrs Morton. ‘‘ The way 
to live on £2, 10s. a week is to 
spend £2, 10s. a week, and no 
more. That’s what I’m going 
to do. It’s easy.” 

“Not so easy as all that,’ 
answered Morton. ‘For in- 
stance, it’s cheaper to grow our 
own vegetables than it is to 
buy them. And spring’s here, 
so I’ll have to spend a damn 
sight more than £2, 10s. to- 
morrow on seeds and garden 
tools. Damn it. I wish I was 
dead.”’ 
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‘Oh, nonsense, Jim,” said 
Mrs Morton, patting her hus- 
band’s bald head. ‘It'll all 
come right in the long-run. 
You see if it doesn’t. I’m 
going to bed.”’ 

Mrs Morton slept peacefully. 
Morton did not, neither that 
night nor any night following. 
He took his fear to bed with 
him and it kept him awake. 
When he did sleep he dreamed 
hag- ridden dreams, which 
woke him, sweating, at cock- 
crow. And the man _ who 
wakes at that grim hour and 
persists in torturing himself 
with his thoughts can hardly 
expect Peace to come down 
and fold her wings around 
him. 


Il. 


Morton’s house was built of 
brick on a clay sub-soil. The 
year being abnormally dry, 
the clay accordingly shrank 
under Morton’s foundations. 
The foundations settled and 
the brick walls developed 
cracks. The crack on the north 
wall was a beauty ; it ran from 
roof to ground. It was only 
three thirty-seconds of an inch 
wide, but when Morton dis- 
covered it his fear-ridden im- 
agination made that crack gape 
like a cave. 

He took the crack to bed 
with him and worried about it 
all night. He decided to get 
it cemented up; but next 


morning, before breakfast, when 
he went to look at the crack, it 


seemed to him to have grown 
wider. 

It is useless cementing a 
crack which is growing wider, 
and Morton judged it wise to 
take measurements and then 
wait and see. It is difficult to 
measure cracked brickwork ac- 
curately, particularly if you use 
@ coarsely marked tape. Also 
Morton allowed his hopes and 
fears to influence his judgment. 
Hope predominating at the 
moment gave Morton a 
measurement of one-sixteenth 
of an inch, and he made a note 
of it in his diary. That night 
he slept even less than usual 
and worried more. At dawn he 
heard something crack quite 
distinctly. It might have been 
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a cane chair, or a hundred 
other things, but Morton knew 
it was his north wall. He got 
up, with fear in his heart, and 
measured the crack again. He 
made it two-sixteenths this 
time. 

He spent the morning peer- 
ing at his walls. He found 
several more cracks, incipient 
but probably developing. He 
called on his nearest neighbour 
that same afternoon, and 
brought the conversation round 
to foundation settlements and 
cracks in brickwork on clay 
soils. 

Morton’s neighbour was a 
retired farmer, who had made 
farming pay, and he, con- 
sequently, could see through a 
brick wall, even if it had no 
cracks in it. He saw through 
Morton. Said he, “It'll be 
the little house you’ve bought 
that’s worrying you. Well, 
they walls will crack for certain. 
That’s natural. That’s built 
on clay, an’ clay never stayed 
quiet yet. An’ never will. 
When land dries out like it 
have this year, the clay sinks 
like, an’ suthin’s got to go. Yis. 
There’s northin’ you can do. 
There’s S irons, I know, an’ 
buttressin’. But you never 
can tell. That only makes 
things worse sometimes. You 
can underpin, o’ course, if 
you’ve a mint o’ money. But 
that’s money throwed away 
mostly. Yis. Let ’em crack. 
I’ve seen ’em go as much as 
three inches ; but if that rains 
after, they cracks’ll shut up 
again. Sometimes they won’t ; 
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but if your roof don’t leak you’re 
all right.” His remarks were 
kindly meant, but to a man in 
Morton’s state of mind they 
were not comforting. 

The drought continued and 
the cracks grew. Morton 
measured them continually and 
meticulously. He __ thought 
about cracks all through his 
waking hours, and by now his 
waking hours averaged about 
twenty per day. When the 
crack in his north wall had 
opened to seven thirty-seconds 
of an inch he called in the 
local builder. 

The local builder was a crafty 
old gentleman, as local builders 
are apt to be. Said he, “ It’s 
a pity you didn’t come to me 
before you bought the place. 
I could have told you you were 
in for trouble. That old cottage 
is forever old; that’s what’s 
the matter with it. And it’s 
never been looked after. It’s 
been patched up and messed 
with ever since I can remember, 
and that’s sixty odd years. 
Penny wise and pound foolish. 
They never called me in to have 
@ proper job made of it. So it’s 
falling down at last, is it? 
Well, I’m not surprised.” 

‘“*Do you mean to tell me 
I’ve bought a. . whited 
sepulchre,”’ cried Morton. 

** T don’t know nothing about 
that,”’ the builder answered. 
‘‘ But you’ve bought trouble, 
I will say. I'll come along and 
look at the place, but I can 
tell you now, if it’s in your 
mind to do any more patching 
and pointing-up cracks and 
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suchlike, it’s just throwing 
more money away. To do any 
good you'll have to rebuild 
most of it. That’s my opinion, 
and I’ve been buildin’ and 
repairin’ houses, Mister, since 
before you was born.” 

When Morton told his wife 
of the mortal blow which had 
fallen, she said: ‘“ It sounds 
bad; but I don’t believe it. 
Naturally he’d make the worst 
of it. Of course, there are 
those cracks you’re always 
bothering about, but that 
doesn’t mean the house is falling 
down. If it’s upsetting you so 
much, why don’t you write to 
Hubert and get his advice ? 
He’s a very clever architect, 
if he is my brother.”’ 

Morton wrote to Hubert. He 
said— 


“You are a very busy man, 
I know, and I am sorry to 
bother you; but your advice, 
if you could spare time to give 
it, might help us out of a truly 
tragic mess. As you know, I 
have retired, and we bought 
this house, thinking to pass 
what’s left of our lives in quiet 
and peace here. This has 
proved, however, to be illusion. 
Our house is falling down about 
our ears! So the local builder 
assures me. I hope it is not 
quite as bad as that; but the 
fact is the walls are cracking in 
a way that is beginning to... 
well, I won’t say frighten me, 
but it is certainly alarming. 

‘Lil is more than inclined 
to laugh at my concern at the 
manner in which our walls are 
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giving way. Your sister seems 
to think I am fussing over 
nothing. She says the house 
won’t fall down. I know it 
won’t, or at least I trust so. 
But that is not the point. The 
point is, I fear it is going to cost 
so much to repair the place 
that the drain on our small 
savings may reduce us to some- 
thing uncomfortably approach- 
ing penury. 

“You see, I have examined 
this matter very carefully and 
Lil has not. I append rough 
drawings showing the positions 
of the cracks. You will see 
they are serious, especially that 
big one in the north wall. The 
house almost looks as if it were 
split in half. The attached list 
shows the weekly increase in 
the length and width of the 
cracks. When you have studied 
this I think you will agree 
that the state of affairs is 
serious. 

“What can I do? The 
builder here says, pull down and 
rebuild; but Lil and I will 
have to starve if we do this. 
With your great knowledge of 
these matters, can you tell me 
if there is any cement or such 
thing which would hold the 
cracks together ? <A friend here 
told me something about S irons 
and buttressing. Is this very 
expensive ? And what about 
the cost and possibility of 
underpinning ? 

“Tf there is anything you 
can think of which would help 
your old and very worried 
brother-in-law in his trouble, 
he would be very grateful.” 
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Hubert replied— 


“Dear Jim, brickwork on 
clay always cracks. You’ve 
got to put up with it. Yes. 
Underpinning is very expensive, 
which is why we only underpin 
things like cathedrals. Your 
drawings and statistics are so 
marvellous that I propose to 
keep them, if I may, to show 
to my confréres. I expect 
things aren’t so bad as you 
think. If your roof is tight 
you are all right. My advice 
is, don’t let your local builder 
see the house, much less touch 
it. Give my love to Lil, and 
tell her from me not to be an 
old fuss-pot. 

“Your affectionate but 
damned busy brother, 

HUBERT (F.R.I.B.A., 
and don’t you forget it !)”’ 


This letter, instead of en- 
heartening Morton, depressed 
him intensely. ‘ It’s a matter 
of life and death to us,’’ said 
he, ‘‘ and here’s your precious 
brother making a joke of it.”’ 

“Life and death?” said 
Mrs Morton. ‘“ Hardly that, 
is it?” 

“But it is!’ Morton cried. 
“Your brother hasn’t even 
seen the cracks; but I’ve 
watched them growing day by 
day, and hour by hour, almost. 
They’re serious and they’re 
getting worse. Hubert may be 
an architect; but I know. 
Can’t I make you see it? I’m 
not like Hubert. I’ve thought 
about this thing intensely, Lil. 
Ive studied it. It’s all very 


well to say airily that all 
houses crack on clay. But these 
cracks arn’t ordinary cracks. 
This house has been standing 
on clay for two hundred years, 
but it’s never cracked like this 
before. But now it has cracked, 
and dangerously. It isn’t 
natural, or, if you like, normal.’’ 

“But isn’t it only this 
drought that’s done it, Jim?” 
said Mrs Morton reasonably. 
But Morton cried, ‘‘ Drought ! 
Do you want me to believe 
this is the first drought there’s 
been for two hundred years ? 
Nonsense! That man’s right, 
and this house is falling down 
from old age, Lil. That’s the 
truth of it. And it’s going to 
cost us God knows what to build 
it up again. £500 won’t begin 
to see the end of it. It means 
trying to live the rest of our 
lives on about a pound a week, 
Lil. How do you like that 
prospect ? And your brother 
thinks it’s funny.” 

‘“*T don’t think it will come 
to that, Jim,’’ said Mrs Morton. 
‘* But if you really think so, 
and it’s worrying you so much, 
why not sell the place and have 
done with it? ”’ 

‘“* Sell! ’? exclaimed Morton. 
**T only wish we could. But 
who’s going to be fool enough 
to buy a house that’s visibly 
falling to pieces? It would 
just be a waste of more money 
to advertise. No, Lil. We’re 
in a trap and we can’t get out. 
And it’s my fault. I ought to 
have got Hubert or some com- 
petent architect to survey the 
house before I rushed ahead and 
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squandered all our money on it. 
But I didn’t. The place looked 
all right, and I never thought 
about it. I’m sorry, old girl. 
But oh Lord, oh Lord, I don’t 
know what to do.” 


The drought continued all 
through that summer. The 
cracks spread. Fear magnified 
them. Plaster on interior walls 
and ceilings is not a vital part 
of any building’s structure and 
it cracks easily under strain. 
But fallen flakes of plaster 
scattered upon the floor make 
a spectacular mess—a mess 
which seemed to Morton to be 
far more decisive evidence of 
his house’s approaching dis- 
solution than the discovery of 
a fundamental but unshowy 
settlement in the foundations 
would have been. 

That the bedroom ceiling 
should crack just above 
Morton’s pillow was unfortun- 
ate—for him. Anything can 
happen at two o’clock in the 
morning if you have not slept all 
night, and the shadows cast on 
the ceiling by Morton’s flicker- 
ing night-light caused the cracks 
up there to open and shut. 
They moved. Or did they? 

Morton switched on his elec- 
tric torch and shone it on the 
ceiling. No. The cracks did 
not move; but it seemed to 
Morton that they were bigger. 
And if the ceiling cracks had 
widened, what had happened to 
the cracks outside ? 
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Then Mrs Morton said the 
wrong thing. She said: ‘‘ Poor 
old boy. But do be reasonable. 
Worrying won’t do a bit of 
good, even if things were as bad 


as you... fancy.” 


IV. 


“ Better get up and see,” 
said Morton to himself. ‘ Yes. 
Can’t lie here worrying any 
longer. Anything’s better than 
this torture. I'll get up and 
look. Get up quietly. Musn’t 
wake Lil. She’ll wonder. She 
doesn’t understand. She can’t 
see . . . doesn’t realise her 
house is slowly falling down all 
round her. She calmly sleeps! 
And because she doesn’t under- 
stand she thinks I’m a fool 
to worry. It’s typical. The 
world’s falling to pieces, and 
mankind sleeps. The few who 
watch and give warning and 
try to mend things are jeered 
at and disbelieved. Fuss-pots ! 
Well, it’s a good thing some of 
us still think and plan. This 
is a good chance to have a good 
look at that new crack under 
the eaves. I'll get the ladder 
and measure it. If I do it by 
daylight I’ll only have Lil 
asking what on earth I’m 
bothering about now!” 

If you have work which is 
important to you, but which 
others think ridiculous, the 
night is the best time in which 
to do your job. There is no 
one about to see you and call 
you a fuss-pot, if you choose 
the small hours to climb ladders 
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and take careful measurements 


of dangerous cracks. It may 
be a damp and chilly business, 
but it is far, far better than 
lying awake with your re- 
morseless worries torturing 
your mind. This is the reason 
why Morton took to wandering 
at night about his house, 
measuring cracks by torch-light. 
He was very quiet about it. 
He took pains not to wake his 
wife. And when daylight came 
he crept into bed again, some- 
times, when he was lucky, to 
fall asleep. 

Even people who refuse to 
take their worries to bed with 
them sometimes wake up in 
the dark. Mrs Morton awoke 
one night to find her husband’s 
bed empty. She was not much 
surprised. She knew Morton 
slept badly and sometimes got 
up in the night. She called 
and got no answer. She listened 
and heard no sound. She said, 
“What on earth...’ Then 
she heard a scraping noise 
against the wall outside the 
bedroom window. Exclaiming, 
“What can Jim be up to?” 
she got up and looked out. 
She looked straight into her 
husband’s eyes. 

Morton said, ‘ Hullo, Lil. 
Don’t be frightened. It’s only 
me. I couldn’t sleep, so I 
thought I’d get up and do 
something. Sorry I woke 
you.”’ 

Mrs Morton said, ‘‘ What on 
earth are you doing there ? ”’ 

Morton said, “I heard a 


sound of cracking, and it seemed 
to come from here somewhere, 
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so I thought Fd just get the 
ladder and . 

Mrs Morton st “* For God’s 
sake, Jim, do you mean to tell 
me you're actually fussing about 
with those stupid cracks of 
yours at this hour? I think 
you must be cracked, Jim.”’ 

Morton said, ‘As a matter 
of fact I am cracked ; but not 
in the sense you imply. I’ve 
got a bad split in my skull, if 
you must know. I discovered 
it eight days ago. I was just 
lying in bed, thinking, and then 
I suddenly felt the crack in the 
back of my head, just here. 
I can feel it quite distinctly. 
It’s a good thing I’ve got no 
hair, or I might not have found 
it out in time. But now I know 
it’s there, it’s all right. If I’m 
careful not to knock my head 
or give myself a sudden jar I 
don’t think the crack will open. 
I’m keeping careful measure- 
ments of it and I don’t think 
it’s getting worse. It’s absol- 
utely nothing to worry about ; 
but these wall cracks, now...” 

The shock unbalanced Mrs 
Morton. She said, ‘Oh God, 
he is mad!” 

If you call a man mad when 
he knows perfectly well he is 
much more sane and sensible 
than you are, you are liable to 
make him angry. Morton 
growled low down in his throat 
like a large dog. His growl 
changed suddenly to the scream 
of an exasperated parrot, then, 
as suddenly, his scream ceased. 
He said, “It can’t go on.” 
He said this very quietly. He 
turned himself around on the 
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ladder, being careful not to 
slip. Then he raised his arms 
above his head and dived, very 
gracefully, out of his Hell. 
And when they told his wife 
his neck was broken, and heard 
her cry of “ Merciful, merciful 
God!” they put it down to 
hysteria. 

Morton was buried in the 
village churchyard under five 
and a half feet of yellow clay. 
He should have been buried 
deeper, but, as the gravedigger 
said, “‘ This drought’s made the 
ground that hard the pick’ll 
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hardly touch it. If he wanted 
to lie deep he’d better have 
waited for winter.’’ 

The winter was wet. The 
soaked clay expanded and the 
pressure it exerted on Morton’s 
prime oak coffin would certainly 
have worried him if he had 
known. The pressure was so 
great that it lifted the founda- 
tions of Mrs Morton’s house 
and closed up all the cracks in 
the walls. When Mrs Morton 
noticed this phenomenon she 
sighed. She murmured, ‘ Poor 
old Jim.”” Then she smiled. 
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FEAST DAYS IN PROVENCE. 


BY THE HON. LADY FORTESCUE. 


WE ran out of butter today. 
Emilia, my little bonne, con- 
fesses to me that she has a 
small hole in her head through 
which things necessary to re- 
member sometimes escape. 
Very inconvenient that little 
hole can be. Needless to say, 
today is a jour de féte. It 
always seems to be a Saint’s 
Day when we run out of butter, 
or milk, or other vital things, 
and then, of course, all the 
shops are shut and the only 
hope left to us is that some 
kindly peasant neighbour, re- 
membering the holiday (for to 
him it means a ‘ bean-feast ’), 
may have laid in a double store 
of provisions to entertain his 
friends. 

One day I shall learn which 
of the saints are important 
enough to paralyse the com- 
mercial activities of the neigh- 
bouring town. I look through 
my French calendar and every 
blessed date seems to be dedi- 
cated to some saint or other, 
most of whom are utterly un- 
known to me. 

Saint Arnoux, for instance; 
who would have thought that 
his saintliness could upset one’s 
daily life? I had never heard 
of him before Hilaire, my 
gardener, one day informed me 
that the next day would be the 
Féte de St Arnoux, and asked 
for leave to attend the pil- 


grimage to his shrine and the 
great ‘peekaneek ’ afterwards. 
This meant that Madame would 
feed the live-stock and attend 
to Hilaire’s various duties. 

Asking as to St Arnoux, 
I could only gather that the 
peasants flock from miles 
around to join in the annual 
pilgrimage to the shrine of the 
Saint down in the Gorges du 
Loup. I was informed that 
the priest preaches a sermon 
in the open air, and that after- 
wards the multitude perch in 
clumps on various huge rocks 
in and about the mountain 
stream and eat their déjewner of 
garlic, cheese, bread and wine 
sociably, if, as it sounded, un- 
comfortably. That part of the 
ceremony over, they all trail 
down to the hamlet below to 
join the younger and less pious 
members of the community who 
are already dancing in the open 
Square where the festivities con- 
tinue till the small hours. 

I had at once a desire to see 
the little shrine on the brink 
of the mountain torrent, and 
I resolved to avoid the jour 
de féte. And so the other day, 
leaving my car in the Square 
below, I walked up the moun- 
tain road bordering the Gorge 
until I came upon a narrow 
track leading down through 
sparse trees to the River Loup 
far below. I slid and scrambled 
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down, picking the loveliest 
flowers, hepaticas, golden 
broom and wild veronica, amid 
the fissures of the great rocks 
as I descended, until suddenly 
at the very edge of the roaring 
mountain torrent dashing over 
great grey boulders, I came 
upon a tiny chapel built upon 
the rocks. 

The grille was locked, but I 
peered through the bars into 
the damp gloom within where 
one hopeful candle flickered 
near the altar. Above it was 
the unfamiliar statue of a 
bearded man, presumably St 
Arnoux. On the walls were 


hung pathetic little souvenirs : 
@ stained cotton glove; several 
crudely modelled ships in glass 
cases upon rude shelves; a 
handkerchief ; a leather belt. 
I wished that I knew the story 


of each and why it was placed 
there. On the floor were a few 
coins thrown through the grille 
by the devout for the benefit 
of the visiting priest and his 
poor. I threw in a shining ten- 
franc piece and a branch of 
blossoming broom, and then 
read the simple prayers to St 
Arnoux pencilled upon the out- 
side walls of the chapel: pleas 
for the recovery of relations ; 
thanks for homely benefits con- 
ferred ; names of the affianced 
scrawled within hearts which 
in places seemed to have burst 
with emotion. After a while I 
descended worn stone steps 
over which some hidden spring 
gushed forth and cascaded 
downwards, losing itself in a 
grotto tunnelled under the foun- 
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dations of the shrine itself. 
Hewn out of the wall was a 
stoup for Holy Water, filled 
eternally from the selfsame 
spring. 

Suddenly I came out into 
an open space at the very 
edge of the torrent and was 
confronted with a tragic, lonely 
figure hanging upon a great 
wooden cross set upon a boulder 
in mid-stream. The beauty of 
it struck me into stillness. 
The figure of The Christ was 
carved in rough unpolished 
wood, but the carving was the 
work of an artist ; the anatomy 
of those pain-wracked limbs 
was perfect, as was that an- 
guished look of suffering, of 
tenderness, of ineffable patience 
in the eyes of the strong, brave 
face. 

Below the great cross swirled 
the mountain torrent; on 
either side of it and lowering 
above it were dark, frowning 
mountains with wind-torn trees 
clinging for life to the bare 
face of the rock. The desola- 
tion of the place and the pathos 
of that Calvary in this wild 
and desolate Gorge affected 
me strongly, and when, at last, 
I turned away I felt it 
to be heartless to leave that 
gallant figure hanging there 
alone. 

It was startling, that abrupt 
encounter, but very good for 
me because—until then—I had 
been feeling tragic and lonely 
too. 

Back in my Domaine, my 
imagination filled with the 
beauty of that lonely Calvary 
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and the shrine of St Arnoux, I 
questioned Emilia next morn- 
ing about the Saint. Airily 
whisking her feather brush 
(which I notice is becoming 
bald so rapidly that it must be 
replaced), she replied— 

“ Je ne sais pas, Madame, 
mais je crois qu’on ma dit 
qwil a tué son pére et sa mere.” 
(“I do not know, Madame, 
but I think I was told that 
he killed his father and 
mother.’’) 

I was so staggered by this 
unexpected answer that I dared 
ask no further questions. 

As Hilaire had had his ‘ jolly ’ 
on the Féte de St Arnoux, I 
took Emilia with me to that 
of St Jean de Malbosc, the 
Saint of our own particular 
district. She was equally vague 
as to the history of St Jean, but 
she was quite certain that the 
peasants’ ball given in his 
honour would be amusing. We 
drove down in great state in 
my car; Emilia, a little blonde 
cousin of mine who was staying 
with us at the time, and 
Madame, who was, of course, 
the chauffeuse. Monsieur, who 
had a book to review, pre- 
ferred to read it in peace in his 
Galerie. 

Emilia wore a marvellous 
jumper of tooth-powder pink, 
and was so excited that she 
could hardly sit still. As we 
descended our mountain we 
could see, through the olive 
groves, the great lit tent in 
which the dancing was taking 
place, glowing in the darkness, 
and hear the strains of the pip- 
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squeak local band floating up 
to us. 

We were received by the 
Committee who had arranged 
the Fée—a deputation of cal- 
low youths with buttonholes 
of Brobdingnagian proportions 
and heads which appeared to 
have been dipped into the family 
estagnon of olive oil, so brightly 
did they shine in the light of 
the lanterns swinging above 
them. 

Every inhabitant of the 
quartier, men, women and chil- 
dren, seemed to be packed into 
that big tent. Young men and 
maidens were revolving rhyth- 
mically to the hellish din evoked 
by the local musicians. Papas 
and mammas sat stiffly in rows 
upon hard wooden chairs and 
benches, talking to each other 
out of the corners of their 
mouths, far too self-conscious 
in their best clothes to turn 
and comfortably confront each 
other. Children skipped and 
raced between the legs of the 
dancers and under the guy- 
ropes of the tent, sucking 
oranges and sweet-sticks and 
licking cornets of ice-cream. 
The atmosphere simply hit one 
in the eye. I tried to analyse 
the smells. Garlic, and the 
odour of human exertion, of 
course, predominated; but 
there were undercurrents of 
peppermint, oranges, aniseed, 
vanilla, black Italian cheroot, 
Caporal cigarettes, sawdust, 
paraffin, hot broadcloth and 
cheap scent, jasmin and carna- 
tion in the ascendant. Then 
my sense of smell became 
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paralysed and I could, per- 
haps fortunately, distinguish no 
more. 

Emilia, only just out of 
mourning for some distant 
relative, refused to dance, 
though I gathered that she 
would have sung if asked. 
She sat by my side humming 
the tunes, her little fat feet 
tapping against the floor in 
time to the music; her eyes 
sparkling, her buzzle-head in 
its saucy béret nodding to her 
numerous acquaintances. Occa- 
sionally I felt a sharp dig in 
the ribs from her elbow (in- 
credibly sharp from so plump 
and rounded an elbow) as 
some entranced couple gyrated 
past us, and an excited whisper 
of names and probabilities was 
hissed into my ear. 

My little cousin was all agog 
to dance with the youth of the 
village, and after I had shaken 
the hands of a few of the work- 
men who had helped to enlarge 
our Domaine, some shy ad- 
vances were made and in- 
troductions effected. I could 
see that these dark Provengaux 
were mad to dance with the 
little blonde English Made- 
moiselle. Well—why not? 

Of course, she had the time 
of her life. She was not fam- 
iliar with many of the queer 
steps introduced by her part- 
ners, and her sandalled feet 
pattered about upon hobnailed 
boots, sabots and espadrilles ; 
but her halting French, stam- 
mered with an appalling Eng- 
lish accent, her round pink 
baby face, gay blue eyes, blonde 
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hair and schoolgirl laughter, 
had a succés fou. 

Madame longed to dance, but 
sadly realised that in the forties 
one becomes a chaperone. Mur- 
muring this into Emilia’s sym- 
pathetic ear, Madame was 
assured that the son of the 
carpenter had remarked to 
Emilia that Madame was ‘ belle 
comme un ceur,’ and that all 
present longed to dance with 
her but would never have the 
courage to ask such an honour. 
Madame, well accustomed to 
her Emilia’s pleasant blandish- 
ments, winked a mental eye 
and essayed conversation with 
a puce-faced matron planted 
on her other side, covered with 
clinging children as a rock is 
garnished with limpets. 

In the interval, while the 
orchestra refreshed itself with 
wine, Madame had an idea. 
Inactive life has never at- 
tracted her, and the gaiety 
around her effervesced in her 
blood like yeast in ginger-beer. 
She would collect the super- 
fluous children who had been 
maddening the dancers by 
dodging between them, and 
they would have an organised 
romp. 

Detaching a handful from 
the perspiring matron by her 
side, she ran into the centre of 
the tent, clutching more chil- 
dren as she ran, who in their 
turn seized the hands of others 
until a great uproarious ring 
of children was formed who 
danced and sang around the 
centre pole. Then Madame led 
a laughing, shouting, singing 
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procession of babies in a mad 
‘Follow my Leader’ dance 
round the tent, black eyes 
dancing, dark curls tossing, 
fat little legs and arms waving 
and gesticulating, shrill treble 
voices piping and chanting 
until, when the music began 
again and the river of children 
flowed outward to the waiting 
benches which surrounded the 
tent, Madame sank into a chair 
exhausted, and her followers 
were too hot and breathless to 
have any further desire to run 
among the dancers and so 
impede their progress. 

After that, Madame became 
the rock to which the limpets 
clung, and the rest of her even- 
ing was pure joy. 

We all drove home in the 
summer moonlight amid the 
heavy scent of dew-wet flowers 
(very refreshing after the odours 
of that tent), chattering of our 
experiences. Emilia brewed us 
some glorious China tea when 
we got home before we tumbled 
into bed. So ended the Féte 
de Saint Jean de Malbose. 

But there is another even 
more picturesque féte, of the 
great St Jean, when every 
hamlet and every peasant pro- 
prietor lights a huge bonfire 
at night. Seen from my Pro- 
vencal tower which overlooks 
@ vast panorama of olive groves 
and rounded mountains stretch- 
ing down to the encircling sea, 
the scene is magically beautiful. 
Dusk enfolds it and the moun- 
tains become mighty and mys- 
terious, and then, suddenly, a 
blaze of orange light on the 
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dark peak of a hill, and the 
first bonfire is lit. Gradually, 
on every little hill and every 
towering peak, flame forth these 
fiery beacons, their scarlet-and- 
orange flames leaping up into 
the night sky, illuming little 
Provencal homesteads,  glit- 
tering upon their windows 
and lighting up tall pointed 
cypresses standing dark and 
gaunt against the skyline. 

Knowing the Provencal cus- 
toms, one’s imagination pictures 
the rest. Round each great fire 
peasants are clustered, old and 
young alike feeding the flames ; 
each hamlet vying with its 
neighbour in making the grand- 
est fire, the most conspicuous 
beacon. The young people must 
jump across it before the flames 
become too fierce and high, for 
this brings good luck to the men 
and early and satisfactory mar- 
riage to the maidens. No one 
can tell me why or whence this 
superstition arose, nor can I 
gather the reason why St Jean 
and also St Pierre should be 
honoured in this fiery and 
picturesque manner on their 
respective féte days. 

Hilaire promised me a bon- 
fire last year, but in the end 
could not resist the attraction 
of the huge, communal beacon 
piled higher up the mountain. 
His excuse for his desertion was 
that our garden was so full of 
flowers and vines and fruit trees 
and olive trees that we could 
not make an adequate bonfire 
without damaging our growing 
things with its flames. So 
Madame rushed forth in the 
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car and bought a handful of 
rockets and Roman candles, 
which she fired from the roof- 
terrace to the increasing agony 
of Monsieur down below, who 
dissociated himself vigorously 
from the display and was con- 
vinced that she would certainly 
blow up either herself, the 
house—or both. She did 
neither, and thoroughly en- 
joyed this lively little hell of 
her own making, hoping earn- 
estly that her peasant neigh- 
bours got as much joy out of it 
as she did. 

In France ‘The Little 
Flower ’’— Sainte Thérese de 
DL’ Enfant Jésus—is perhaps the 
most loved of all the saints in 
the Calendar, particularly by 
the children ; perhaps because 
she died so young and they 
think that she understands 
their childish troubles and 
petitions and will not laugh at 
them. She is always repre- 
sented with a spray of roses in 
her hands because of her prayer 
that, after death, she might be 
allowed to bring comfort to 
the sad, the sick and the 
desolate, and that, through her 
constant intercession, blessings 
might fall upon mankind like wne 
pluie des roses (a rain of roses). 

Having a lovely statue of 
“The Little Flower” in my 
rose-garden, duly blessed by 
the village priest, I decided to 
have a little Féte for the chil- 
dren in the Domaine upon the 
Feast Day of Sainte Thérese, 
and I chose two grubby dark- 
eyed maidens to run round 
with my invitations. 
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On the day itself we were 
much perturbed by threatening 
clouds which obscured the sun 
and foretold a thunderstorm. 
I had invited my small guests 
to come at three o’clock, give 
their flowers to Sainte Thérese 
and then drink hot chocolate 
and eat brioches and bon-bons 
with Madame. 

During luncheon the storm 
broke. Rivers of blue lightning 
streamed down the lightning- 
conductor of the Tower and 
the noise of the thunder was 
deafening. Huge hailstones 
rattled down upon the flowers 
and tore their petals into shreds. 
It was short and sharp, that 
thunderstorm, but everything 
in the garden was soaked and I 
feared that our little Féte was 
spoiled. We were staring 
drearily out at the wreckage 
in the garden, when [I suddenly 
became aware of four small 
boys peering into the Galerie 
with their noses pressed against 
the glass door at the end of it. 

It was then only one o’clock, 
but I realised with dismay that 
the first of my guests had 
arrived. One o’clock for three 
o’clock is a trifle early, and 
so I opened the door and told 
them that the Féte would not 
begin for two hours and that 
I had not yet had time to 
arrange anything. Whereupon, 
instead of running away, my 
four urchins all volunteered to 
help me with the preparations ! 

Seeing that their hands were 
full of a motley assortment of 
flowers I suggested that as the 
storm had ceased they should 
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first go round to the rose-garden 
and make their offerings to 
Saint Thérese and then come 
back to help me to transform 
the garage into a tea-room. 

From an upper window I 
watched the boys rollick round 
the house and race down into 
the rose-garden until they 
reached the little Saint stand- 
ing, white and pure, between 
the dark cypresses. There they 
stopped abruptly, pulled off 
their ragged caps, crossed them- 
selves and stood bare-headed, 
silent before her beauty. 

Then they began to decorate 
the statue. One small boy 
climbed up and timidly placed 
a sceptre of ‘ Love-Lies-Bleed- 
ing’ in her hand; another 
tucked a rose into the folds 
of her coif so that it touched her 
cheek. They were alone to- 
gether and had no idea that I 
was watching them, but I could 
see that “The Little Flower ” 
was @ very real personality 
to them. 

Soon they came back to me 
and helped me to fix up benches 
and to carry out cups and 
saucers to the garage, the 
garden being too drenched for 
the open air feast that I had 
planned; and gradually more 
guests began to appear. These 
were of all sizes, ages and 
shapes. Fat brown babies, 
very scantily attired, carried 
in the arms of elder sisters 
who were dressed in mother’s 
old skirt, looped up into 
panniers at each side; smarter 
maidens in fashionable though 
cheap clothes; dark - eyed, 
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bullet-headed boys ; a few little 
brides clad in their white 
Premiére Communion robes, and 
all of them carrying large 
bunches of flowers. 

We had imagined that the 
rain would prevent most of the 
children from coming, because 
many of them live in isolated 
parts either high up or low 
down in the mountains, so that, 
to reach the Domaine, they 
must make a painful ascent 
or descent over mountain tracks 
and through dripping olive 
groves. But a large party of 
little pilgrims appeared, some 
of them drenched to the skin, 
but all eager to lay their flowers 
at the feet of Sainte Therese. 
She was completely embowered 
in them when the offerings were 
all given, and only her lovely 
little head emerged above the 
sea of blossom. 

The children had a lovely 
Féte, and Emilia and Lucienne, 
aided by Madame Hilaire and 
neighbouring mammas, brewed 
countless jugs of steaming 
chocolate for our small guests. 
Hilaire was the only person 
who did not enjoy it. Of 
course, I invited him to be 
present, a8 a member of our 
small staff, but I believe that 
he was thoroughly miserable 
all the time, fearing damage to 
his beloved garden. He even 
looked disappointed next day 
when he failed to find that 
his apprehensions were well 
founded. 

Every village has its own 
individual patron saint and its 
own particular féte. The whole 
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summer is peppered with them, 
as I know to my cost, for my 
giddy femme-de-chambre (lately 
suppressed because it is absurd 
for one lone woman to be 
waited upon by two others) 
was obsessed with the desire 
to dance and knew her cursed 
calendar by heart. 

When Lucienne’s long French 
nose appeared round the door 
and her face followed, irradiated 
with an ingratiating smile, 
Madame knew perfectly well 
that permission was about to 
be asked for another ‘jolly.’ 
Emilia, always unselfish, readily 
did lLwucienne’s work and 
allowed her to go gadding—if 
Madame consented, and Mad- 
ame, having an inconvenient 
sympathy for youth, and love, 
and dancing, generally did. 

But on the great universal 
Féte days everyone has a holi- 
day and everyone takes part. 
I well remember Le Féte-Dieu 
last year. Emilia persuaded 
me to drive Monsieur to the 
ancient town near-by to watch 
the procession from the shop 
window of a kindly tradesman. 
In his doorway was to be set 
up a wayside altar. By this 
we should be partially screened, 
and, in the darkness of the 
shop behind it, could see with- 
out being seen, and Monsieur, 
who had but lately recovered 
from a long illness, could be 
comfortably ensconced in a big 
arm-chair and be refreshed with 
tea before the homeward 
journey. So we decided to go. 

Bells were clanging, chiming 
and tolling from every tower 


and steeple as we approached 
the old town. There was no 
rhythm in their ringing but 
just a joyous din, as though 
each sweating Provengal ringer 
in every stuffy belfry were 
vying with his comrades to see 
who could make the loudest 
noise for the greater glory 
of God. 

From every old balcony of 
beautifully hand-wrought iron 
(the great industry of our 
town) hung white bed coverlets, 
hand-quilted in intricate de- 
signs of flowers and birds, and 
each flower and bird laboriously 
stuffed with wool or cotton to 
give a raised effect. These 
Provencal bed-quilts are very 
beautiful and are only brought 
forth on great occasions. Some 
are edged with real lace, some 
with heavily embroidered mull ; 
all are delicate, lovely and 
ancient ; heirlooms every one 
and prized possessions. They 
hung out like banners over 
our heads and waved gently 
in the breeze above the narrow 
streets. 

We parked the car and pro- 
ceeded on foot, knowing that 
the streets, so narrow that 
the wheels of a car scrape 
the kerbstone, would be densely 
packed with people. We were 
enchanted with the scene. Here 
and there, under an old arch- 
way, in @ narrow angle of a 
street, the porch of a church 
or the doorway of a shop, 
white altars had been set up 
covered with lovely stufis ; 
massed with flowers, roses and 
carnations, lilies, and great 
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sprays of the scented Spanish 
broom which riots wild upon 
the mountains of Provence in 
the early summer, the scented 
profusion lit by hundreds of 
candles. Behind these altars 
were stretched white linen 
sheets, with real roses and 
carnations sewn singly upon 
them, giving a lovely jeweiled 
effect, so simply gained. On 
the steps of the shrines were 
posed little white-clad children 
with crowns upon their heads 
and angels’ wings of pale blue 
transparent gauze sewn upon 
their shoulders, their hands 
clasped in an attitude of prayer. 
Very theatrical but quite 
charming. They remained per- 
fectly still as the crowd passed 
them and strewed flowers upon 
the altar steps. 

Fearing that Monsieur would 
overtire himself by climbing 
these tortuous streets of cobbled 
stones, I suggested that we 
should now take shelter in the 
hospitable shop and watch the 
scene from there. 

Hardly had we settled into 
our places when there was a 
sudden silence in the streets 
without. The bells ceased and 
expectant faces all turned one 
way. Just at this moment a 
tiny baby boy, clad in a skimpy 
white shirt, a wreath of roses 
worn crookedly over one eye, 
detached himself from his 
mother and waddled unsteadily, 
like a baby Bacchus, across the 
main street to admire his own 
reflection in a shop window 
opposite. Monsieur twinkled, 
and the crowd laughed softly 
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at the antics of this very human 
cherub. 

There was a sound of distant 
chanting, and the waiting people 
flattened themselves against the 
houses to make room for the 
coming procession. And sud- 
denly, at the top of one of the 
narrowest and most precipitous 
streets, directly in our line of 
vision, where the gables of old 
houses lean across and almost 
touch each other, appeared out- 
lined against the sky the black 
figure of the Cathedral sacristan 
flanked by little scarlet acolytes. 
In his hands he held the ends 
of two white ribbons to which 
clung a flock of white-clad 
flower-crowned baby girls who 
toddled at his heels in two 
parallel lines. Being too young 
to be drilled, they had been 
placed at regular intervals one 
behind the other, one hand 
clinging to the stretched ribbon 
while the other clutched a 
miniature basket of flower- 
petals to throw upon the altars 
as they passed. 

Behind them followed a mass 
of little white brides who had 
lately received their Premiére 
Communion, walking with quiet 
dignity in their long white 
dresses and flowing veils held 
in place by wreaths of white 
flowers. As each altar was 
passed, all turned towards it, 
and a8 we were seated in a 
dark window flanking the 
largest altar in the town, we 
could watch these little up- 
turned faces without being 
seen. We looked into eyes 
black, brown, amber, blue and 
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grey; the innocent eyes of 
children, bright with the re- 
flected glitter of the altar 
candles. We saw small hands 
making the sign of the cross 
and scattering blossoms about 
the shrine. One tiny boy, 
desiring evidently to make quite 
sure that le bon Dieu really 
did get his flowers, broke loose 
from the procession, climbed 
the altar steps, and standing 
on tiptoe, stretched up and laid 
his gift upon the altar itselfi— 
some weary little wild flowers— 
before being swept away in the 
receding flood of children. 

It flowed down the steep 
incline in full sunshine, growing 
in volume every moment. Here 
were the youthful members of 
the Société des Mimosas in their 
long white gowns slashed across 
with scarves of golden silk and 
yellow fillets binding their white 
veils. After them came the 
orphans of Sainte Marthe in 
sky blue. Next the girl Crusa- 
ders in white tabards worn 
over blue tunics with huge 
pale blue crosses sewn from 
chin to knee; and then hun- 
dreds of schoolgirls of all ages 
dressed in white, shepherded 
by quiet nuns. 

Dividing the stream of girls 
from the advancing boys walked 
@ priest with a brown, rugged 
face. His personality arrested 
one immediately. A bystander 
whispered to us that this priest 
merits well the name of 
‘Father,’ for he has won the 
heart of every child in the 
town and today more than a 
thousand follow him. 


One could see his influence 
in the faces of the crowd of 
boys behind him. Those who 
had taken their Premiére Com- 
munion that year were dressed 
as sailors with white collars, 
long blue trousers, flat round 
caps, huge white streamers and 
bows tied to their left arms and 
small mother-of-pearl crucifixes 
slung by white ribbons around 
their necks. Mothers who could 
not afford to buy a sailor suit 
for their boys had gained the 
same effect by folding a white 
cloth cornerways and tucking 
it into the collar of an ordinary 
blue suit. 

Monsieur deplored to me the 
fact that there was no attempt 
to make the boys march in 
formation as there would have 
been in orderly England. The 
boys just raced and tumbled 
over each other, but I could 
see that it was their desire to 
keep as near as possible to 
their beloved priest that caused 
the disorder, and therefore 1 
rather liked it. 

Hard on their heels scrambled 
a rabble of untidy children, 
wearing no distinctive dress, 
sons and daughters of lazy or 
unbelieving parents whom yet 
the priest has, by his personal 
magnetism, drawn into his 
flock. It seems that there is 
no reason save indifference for 
neglect of personal appearance 
on this great day, for the 
benevolent of the town, the 
school teachers and the nuns 
are always ready to provide 
suitable apparel for the little 
ones for Le Féte-Dieu. 
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These ragged followers had 
evidently broken loose from 
parental restriction, and, as 
they paused with their priest 
beside a wayside altar, they 
stared up at him, wide-eyed, 
and repeated in shrill voices 
his little Litany of the Com- 
monplace. 

I loved his simple Litany. 
He prayed that God would 
protect all children and bless 
their homes, their parents and 
their work. One heard the 
short sentences repeated in 
various octaves down the 
narrow street, rising from deep 
bass to piercing treble as the 
crowd and the children followed 
him through all the humble 
prayers. 

Then the flood rolled on. 
More children, more banners, 
more priests, and then a crowd 
of grown-up people in which 
we recognised our small dom- 
estic staff. 

Last of all, a proud, white 
banner heralded the Bishop 
who carried the Host. He 
blessed the altars, the people, 
the flowers. The air became 
thick with floating blossoms of 
golden broom showered from 
upper windows. Then followed 
the sonorous Corpus Christi 
hymn, which was caught up 
by the joyful crowd and rang 
and vibrated triumphantly 
through old arches and narrow 
streets as the procession, now 
completely encircling the 
ancient town, wound slowly 
through them on its way to the 
Cathedral. 

We all drew a deep breath, 
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and then our kindly friends 
suggested that we should go 
upstairs to the equivalent of 
the English best parlour (and 
not unlike it) to drink those 
promised cups of tea. This 
we gratefully did, and when 
I had eaten a sticky Pro- 
vencal cake, I left Monsieur 
enjoying a quiet cigarette and 
was taken up to the top of the 
old house to see the view from 
the roof. 

A wonderful old staircase we 
climbed, and arrived, winded, 
at the top. Then our host’s 
daughter led me through a 
queer, drunken arch in the 
wall and I found myself upon 
a little balcony which had 
been transformed into a minia- 
ture garden. Twenty - three 
varieties of flowers were grow- 
ing up there in the sky in a 
space not five feet by four. 
Sweet-peas and Morning Glory 
convolvulus ramped up bam- 
boo canes; fat zinnias, purple- 
and - white fuchsias, pansies, 
pinks, and violas, even a tiny 
rose tree was there in bloom. 
Below us lay a jumble of crazy, 
crooked roofs and gables, tiled 
with the old Provengal split 
drain-pipe tiles, weathered to 
grey, ochre and rose-colour; and 
the tower of the Cathedral which 
is over a thousand years old. 

I stood entranced ; it was a 
sight that would have de- 
lighted the eye of Hollar, that 
specialist in crooked roofs, and 
I longed for Monsieur to be 
able to enjoy it too and sadly 
knew that such an ascent would 
be quite impossible for him. 
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We drove back to our Do- 
maine to find it dozing in the 
afternoon sunlight, embowered 
in flowers. But I realised, 
amusedly, that our garden 
lacked many of the varieties 
that I had just seen blooming 
upon a tiny balcony up in 
the sky. 

Another delightful fée was 
the Fragonard anniversary, 
which took place before Mon- 
sieur fell ill. I had been in 
England and reached home an 
hour before the procession was 
to take place in the town. Of 
course, I got the usual enthusi- 
astic welcome from our little 
staff: Emilia throwing her fat 
little arms round Madame’s neck 
and planting a smacking kiss 
upon either cheek, Lucienne 
dancing about excitedly, and 
Hilaire, his old bald head bared 
and shining in the sun, nearly 
shaking my hand off. In the 
background stood the tall, slim 
figure of Monsieur, the char- 
acteristic eyeglass screwed into 
his brilliant deep-set eye, watch- 
ing it all with a beaming smile, 
knowing that his turn would 
come. It did. 

Then I told Hilaire to haul 
out my luggage, seized a suit- 
case which I knew contained a 
clean frock; rushed upstairs 
shouting to my servants to 
put on their hats, and did a 
quick change myself. 

I bundled Monsieur and the 
staff into the car and in a 
quarter of an hour we were 
all lined up along the pavement 
in the centre of the town, 
gay with festoons of flowers 


hanging from scarlet - painted 
poles, and we waited for the 
pageant to begin. 

To the delight of Hilaire, it 
started with the firing of a big 
gun followed by the sound of 
queer distant music, and 
presently a band of players 
appeared playing old Provencal 
instruments. These men were 
all wearing the dress of Fragon- 
ard’s day and looked pic- 
turesque though unbeautifully 
hot. Behind them came de- 
licious girls wearing coifs with 
shallow, shady Provencal straw 
hats perched above them and 
tied under the chin with ribbons, 
They rode upon pillioned horses 
decorated with favours, and in 
some cases two little girls shared 
one horse. 

Fragonard’s representative 
appeared in a painted coach (lent 
by the Fragonard Museum), 
and as he drove along with his 
patrons he waved greetings to 
friends who, dressed in the 
costume of the period, were 
stationed in the windows and 
balconies of the actual houses 
in which those people once 
lived. The pageant was beauti- 
fully dressed and arranged, but 
I got even more enjoyment 
from the bystanders, my staff 
included, who kept on recog- 
nising friends and relatives in 
the garb of Fragonard’s patrons 
and followers, and who did 
not attempt to hide their de- 
light and excitement, making 
desperate efforts to attract the 
attention of the actors. 

Emilia at once spied her small 
niece, mounted upon a noble 
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steed which, as Hilaire loudly 
explained, was the property of 
his friend the blacksmith. 
There followed, of course, the 
whole histories both of the 
little niece who had had a spot 
on her nose and could hardly 
be persuaded to exhibit herself 
today, pauvre petite, and of 
the blacksmith who, I was in- 
formed, had kidney trouble 
and suffered agonies whilst ply- 
ing his trade. 

I caught Lucienne ogling a 
good-looking youth in a frogged 
satin coat, one of the patrons 
of Fragonard, and was in- 
stantly told by Emilia that 
he was a coiffeur, with his 
own business in a neighbouring 
village, and much épris with 
Lucienne. This explained to 
me the wonder of Lucienne’s 
permanently chic and shingled 
head. 

Hilaire spotted one of his 
Chasseur Alpin sons among the 
soldiery, and I was told that 
his officer had allowed him an 
afternoon’s leave in order that 
he might fire off the old cannon 
(whose report we had just 
heard) from the Fragonard 
Museum. His father hoped 
that le petit would be allowed 
to come home to his mother 
for his supper because the food 
in barracks was not equal to 
that supplied at home. I 
noticed no signs of starvation 
in the full-moon face of Hilaire’s 
offspring, but I listened, sym- 
pathetically I hope, to the 
régime of military diet. 

At the most impressive 
moment of the pageant, sud- 
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denly a wild squealing was 
heard and I saw a man ap- 
proaching from whom these 
sounds presumably emanated. 
As he passed me I saw that he 
was wearing a small sucking 
pig round his neck like a 
fichu, its legs tied together 
under his chin and its poor 
fat little body forming a roll- 
collar at the back of his neck. 
Hilaire enviously explained that 
the pig had been won in a 
lottery that afternoon—some 
people had all the luck. Hilaire 
himself had put in for two 
tickets, one for himself and 
another for his wife, but he 
never won fat sucking pigs, 
not he—and all his family 
adored pork. Gloom descended 
upon him like a fog. 

I rushed into a neighbouring 
café and bought him a packet 
of his favourite Caporal cig- 
arettes a8 a consolation prize, 
and some bon-bons for Lucienne 
and Emilia; then, the pro- 
cession being over, I tucked 
my party into the car and drove 
them home smoking and suck- 
ing contentedly. I was very 
tired after my night journey 
in the train, but well pleased 
to have arrived home in time 
to give my little people their 
long-anticipated treat. 

More elaborate and sophisti- 
cated are the festivals of the 
Coast; the early Carnivals of 
the spring; the processions of 
flower-decked cars followed by 
the battles of flowers—which 
can be extremely painful. A 
friend of mine once rashly 
decorated her car and took 
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part in a procession, but when 
the battle of flowers began, 
her poor face became so bruised, 
being pelted with the heads 
of carnations and roses from 
which, both hands being occu- 
pied with the steering-wheel and 
gear-levers, she was unable to 
protect herself, that she never 
repeated the experience. When 
I was taken to my first Carnival 
I was naturally very much 
excited. My hostess drove a 
party of us to the illuminated 
town where the whole popula- 
tion was dancing down by the 
sea. It was a very pretty 
sight because everyone was in 
fancy dress, whirling about 
under the umbrella - shaped 
plane trees upon which were 
hung myriads of round red- 
and - yellow Chinese lanterns. 
Fireworks shot up from the 
quay and were reflected in 
the quiet waters of the harbour, 
and the old town with its 
ancient Cathedral perched upon 
steep rocks above us, was 
beautifully flood-lit in the way 
that only the French really 
understand. 

The girls of our party were, 
I knew, longing to get out of 
the car and dance among the 
mad crowd, chaperoned by me; 
but my spirit quailed when I 
saw that the chief amusement 
on these occasions is for the 
men of the town to join hands 
and then form a ring around 
any pretty girl of their selection, 
who is not allowed to escape 
until she has paid forfeit of a 
kiss all round. None of our 
party was masked or in fancy 


dress, so would be all the 
more conspicuous. The girls 
were all pretty blondes, and 
I knew that if they were 
once let loose in that ex- 
citable Southern mob I should 
never find them again till next 
morning. It was then sug- 
gested that the stolid English 
chauffeur should accompany us 
for our protection, but hardly 
had this suggestion been made 
when he was nearly torn from 
the driver’s seat by a bevy of 
pretty laughing girls, one of 
whom, leaping on to the seat 
beside him, flung her arms 
around his neck and kissed him 
upon both cheeks. I found 
that the girls of the town had 
started the same wild game 
as the men, and I felt that the 
good-looking English chauffeur 
would not long be allowed to 
act as our bodyguard. 

As compensation, we were 
driven along the edge of the 
harbour where a Venetian Féte 
was in progress. The English 
gun-boats anchored there were 
illuminated from bows to stern 
with coloured electric lights, 
and their searchlights played 
about the mountains and the 
sea. All the small boats were 
festooned with flowers and had 
a red Chinese lantern swinging 
from their bows. Their occu- 
pants, wearing fancy dress, 
sang as they drifted over the 
radiant water which reflected 
every light and colour as only 
the crystal-clear Mediterranean 
can. 

We sat in the car watching 
the lovely scene until the last 
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shower of rockets whizzed into 
the air and the last coloured 
spark fizzled in the harbour. 
Then Monsieur and I said good 
night and drove up into our 
mountains. 

We found our little Domaine 
dreaming under the stars. 
Thousands of fireflies were 
flitting among the flowers, 
lighting each blossom into col- 
our as they passed. Down amid 
the olive groves they flickered 
in the green gloom like tiny 
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electric sparks. Glow-worms 
burned little green lights from 
the old grey walls, and the air 
throbbed with the song of 
nightingales. 

I stopped the engine of the 
car and switched off the lights, 
and for a time Monsieur and I 
sat in stillness gazing and 
listening. After a while he 
turned to me and said— 

“This is better than the 
works of man, Sweetheart.” 

WINIFRED FORTESOUE. 
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THROUGH AND ABOVE BALBOA’S COUNTRY. 


BY SEA-WRACK. 


I. 


WE were lucky in that par- 
ticular light-cruiser; for we were 
always being detached for ser- 
vice in distant waters, and 
consequently we saw much of 
other stations besides our legiti- 
mate one—the old South Ameri- 
can Station. Indeed, nearly a 
year had passed before we 
found ourselves regretfully say- 
ing farewell to the West Indies 
and setting course to the south- 
ward, bound for Panama, via 
the Canal, and so down to 
Lima and Valparaiso. 

The very breath of romance 
seems still to cling to those 
blue waters of the Caribbean 
Sea, where Balboa and the 
rascally lawyer Enciso set sail, 
in curious partnership, from 
Hispaniola (the old name is 
better than the new one) in 
their ramshackle  caravels, 
bound for Darien, their hearts 
aflame with the lure of El 
Dorado and the unknown world 
to the West. While a few 
years later, to the north, Cortes, 
with a handful of men, alone 
in Montezuma’s amazing coun- 
try, perpetually threatened 
from the rear by jealousy and 
dissension, was, like Agathocles, 
burning his boats, in proud 
gesture of invincibility .. . as 


one’s ship ploughed a white 
furrow out of that sea that 
might well be red, and the 
phosphorescent waves surged 
aft under the moon’s rays, one 
could not but reflect upon the 
Spain of those days. 

Almost every cable of these 
waters had seen the blood and 
strife, first of Spanish conquest, 
then of ravaging pirate and 
buccaneer, culminating in the 
truly astounding exploits of 
Henry Morgan—afterwards Sir 
Henry Morgan—the quiet 
Welshman, who with iron de- 
termination led a_ frenzied, 
starving band of tatterdemal- 
ions through the dreaded jungle 
of the isthmus and captured 
and sacked the impregnable 
city of Panama, thus confound- 
ing its Governor, who had sent 
to Morgan tactless messages 
when he had heard that that 
‘desperado’ had taken the 
stronghold of Puerto Bello. 

The shades of Balboa, Cortes, 
Pizarro and even of the treach- 
erous Pedrarias must have 
writhed with despair when such 
an unforeseen calamity over- 
took their country. But Spain 
was then, indeed, on her long 
downhill slide. Indolence, sloth, 
vacillation and cowardice had 
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followed in the wake of the 
countless treasure-trains and of 
the richly laden galleons. The 
day of the Conquistador was 
over for ever. Easy money 
had killed enterprise and cour- 
age. From then on, there 
swarmed into the Spanish Main, 
as vultures settle on to a car- 
case and bees hum to a pot of 
honey, the most notorious col- 
lection of cut-throats that have 
ever gathered together in any 
one of the seven seas. And 
these adventurers were tough, 
hardy rapscallions, one and all 
characterised by an implacable 
hatred of the Spaniards. At 
the dreaded name of buccaneer, 
Spanish governors turned pale 
and trembled, and not without 
reason, for tales were told of 
prisoners being roasted alive. 
And the natives, too, soured 
and embittered by the long- 
endured yoke of the conqueror, 
were ever ready to join in 
alliance against him. 

And now one visits Colon 
with the matter-of-fact assur- 
ance that a business man dis- 
plays when taking train to the 
city. But it is only a thin 
scratch on the jungle, the 
Canal Zone, a veneer at each 
end of the Canal that runs 
perilously slender at Culebra, 
and disappears altogether out- 
side the five miles’ limit each 
side of the Canal, wherein one 
can see at a glance what 
Balboa had to surmount on 
that historical journey of his 
when he crossed the isthmus 
with only some ninety - five 
armed men. 

Indeed, even in the passage 
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through the Canal itself, one 
could see what a terrible time 
any Conquistador must have 
had in forcing his way through 
the everlasting bush and break- 
neck ravines with only tired 
feet and legs—though arms 
and hands must necessarily 
have played a large part—as 
methods of propulsion. And 
if the alligators of modern 
times form any criterion by 
which to judge, many a hard 
Spanish cheek must have 
blanched, and at frequent inter- 
vals, too, before that perilous 
expedition was over. 

When we arrived at Colon, 
the Atlantic terminal of the 
Canal, we went alongside the 
most up-to-date plant we had 
ever encountered to take in 
several hundreds of tons of 
coal. The Sub, I remem- 
ber, who was interested in 
mechanical contrivances and 
gadgets, was not satisfied until 
he had gone aloft and from 
precarious positions on the 
foreyard and the topmast had 
taken weird bird’s-eye photo- 
graphs of the various cranes 
and shutes and overhead rail- 
ways which comprised the 
plant. It was the quickest 
‘ coal-ship ’ we effected during 
the commission. 

Coaling completed in record 
time, we shifted billet to a 
snug berth alongside, where we 
remained for some time. 

And for this we were glad, 
as it gave us an opportunity 
of getting ashore and having 
a look round what was then 
still a great novelty ; for though 
the Canal had been opened with 
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a great flourish of trumpets on 
15th August 1914 and shipping 
had actually passed through 
experimentally on 25th Sep- 
tember 1913—the four hun- 
dredth anniversary of the dis- 
covery of the Pacific by Vasco 
de Balboa—the long war years 
had intervened. At the date 
we visited Colon, two years or 
so after the Armistice, the 
Canal as a ‘going concern’ 
was just beginning to get into 
its stride, and an average of 
about seven ships a day were 
passing through it. 

In our light-cruiser it was 
customary for a lieutenant to 
accompany the captain as a 
kind of A.D.C. when the 
‘owner’ went ashore to pay 
official calls, and at Colon this 
office fell to my Jot. Far from 
regarding the job as a ‘ fatigue,’ 
I think we rather enjoyed it; 
for the captain, a very big man, 
burly and genial, loathed official 
calling like the devil, and relied 
upon our young efforts to help 
him out with small talk and 
social endeavour at crucial 
moments. On several occa- 
sions, notably once when I 
had accompanied him to a 
gala luncheon on board a 
French training cruiser, where 
I was of some assistance when 
the flimsy Louis Quinze chair 
—a beautiful thing of gilt 
and matchwood—upon which 
the captain was seated, listening 
with a strained air to a verit- 
able babel of French of which 
he understood nothing, sud- 
denly collapsed in fragments 
under his eighteen-stone weight 
and brought the luncheon party 


to a sudden scandalised halt, I 
had noticed that the ‘ owner’ 
was very shy. 

As I waited for him that 
afternoon at Colon, at the 
gangway, I wondered some- 
what anxiously if the Canal 
Zone officials’ chairs were made 
of sterner stuff than that Louis 
Quinze one. 

At the jetty we picked up, 
strangely enough, a cab of 
faded genteel dignity whose 
driver was an old Barbadian 
negro. He greeted us with 
warmth, tinged by a shade of 
anxiety, aS he measured with 
professional skill the captain’s 
bulk when the latter took his 
seat. We had been to Bar- 
badoes recently, and I think 
the captain, who was very fond 
of the West Indies, regarded 
the incident as a happy augury 
for the business in hand. 

Colon we soon found to be 
very hot, with the humid, damp 
heat that makes it feel much 
worse than it actually is—the 
temperature never rises to more 
than 100 degrees Fahrenheit. 
Driving round in the old vic- 
toria, our Barbadian pilot 
pointing with pride to the land- 
marks of interest, we paid 
that afternoon innumerable 
calls on the Canal Zone officials, 
until the captain was filled 
with misgiving. Mopping his 
brow with a large silk hand- 
kerchief, he murmured gloomily 
to me: “I don’t know what 
will be the outcome of all this, 
but it looks black.’’ And all I 
could say would not reassure 
him. The Americans have 
made a very good job of Colon, 
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and Cristobel which adjoins 
it, and it is almost entirely built 
upon @ swamp into which 
millions and millions of tons 
of earth and rock and sand 
have been flung to provide a 
terrain. All the officials’ resi- 
dences, which look like spick 
and span meat-safes, are wired 
in to defeat the enemy—mos- 
quitoes and flies and pests 
generally ; and the roads, mac- 
adamised, with palm _ trees 
dotted here and there at the 
sides, are perfect. The whole 
place looks clean and neat, 
but the atmosphere is really 
wretched. Everything seems 
damp, and is, in fact, damp. 
Clothes and books have to be 
specially guarded. 

On all sides we were greeted 
pleasantly by the American 
officials and their wives, in 
whose eyes one caught now 
and again a faint wistfulness 
as they spoke of ‘home’; 
for though Colon had been 
scoured and cleaned up, life 
there for the womenfolk leaves 
much to be desired, and faintly 
one received the impression 
that the life was regarded as 
one of exile. But one and all 
they were filled with the pride 
of achievement. One had only 
to mention the word ‘Canal’ 
for a gleam of enthusiasm to 
light up every eye. And it is 
justified. It is a big thing 
the American nation has done 
there at Panama. Yet it 
should not be forgotten that the 
French put in good work first, 
without the use of which the 
American task would have been 
Much prolonged and of in- 
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finitely greater cost. That 
afternoon, between calls, as 
we drove round in the old 
victoria, the captain spoke to 
me of the Canal in a quiet 
conversational way so that I 
forgot that he was a figure of 
awe. It was a faculty of his 
that went a long way to 
account for the very real regard 
we all had for him. He spoke 
of the history of Colombia, 
and the new-born republic of 
Panama, and the seething whirl 
of cross-currents in which it 
suddenly and surprisingly came 
to life; and the various 
attempts and schemes for the 
Canal to be cut ; all these things 
and the possibilities in the 
future he spoke of in a way 
which opened my eyes to many 
things. And the afternoon 
passed in a flash. 

‘Le grand Francais’ was 
dogged by bad luck. The 
chequered career of the De 
Lesseps Company has over- 
shadowed the true value of the 
French effort which was ruined 
by useless extravagance and 
financial wire-pulling far from 
the fetid, fever-ridden swamps 
that formed the seat of opera- 
tions. Nevertheless the fact 
remains that the Americans 
made grateful use of the con- 
siderable excavations of the 
French engineers at Culebra— 
of which I shall have some- 
thing more to say later; for, 
from observations I made at 
the time, I am convinced that 
Culebra is the weak spot in 
the Canal, which no amount 
of fortification can protect in 
time of war. 

K 
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Moreover, so good was a 
considerable portion of the 
French equipment and plant, 
the locomotives, dredgers, &c., 
found lying rusting away, that 
the American engineers found 
they could use them for their 
own operations. 

When the French effort came 
to a disastrous end, nearly 
half their task was completed, 
and their surveys and minute 
research work — especially of 
the all-important River of 
Crocodiles, the River Chagres 
—were of such accuracy that 
they could be used years later 
almost as they stood. Then 
the mighty hospital they built 
at Ancon, on the hill at the 
Panama end, is in service still, 
a fine monument to their heroic 
endeavour. The French, how- 
ever, made the fatal mistake 
of not taking steps to check 
the ravages of yellow fever 
and malaria at their sources. 
The huge hospital at Ancon, 
alas! simply received the un- 
ending stream of stricken 
workers and tended them. 
Rescue work, in a word, in- 
stead of prevention. Later, 
the Americans, when they came 
to the isthmus, did little in the 
first few years except wage 
unceasing war on the mosqui- 
toes and disease-carrying pests, 
and so made the place safe for 
the thirty thousand workers— 
and their families—who came 
later. And that this was pos- 
sible at all was due to the 
genius of our own Sir Donald 
Ross, who had in his extensive 
research work as long as thirty- 
five years ago demonstrated 


successfully that certain tropi- 
cal diseases such as malaria 
were not due to the climate 
but to the bite of mosquitoes, 
He had pointed the way, and 
under Colonel Gorgas right ably 
did the Americans follow it, 
so that gradually the dread 
yellow fever, which had deci- 
mated the French workers, 
was conquered, and malaria 
and typhoid, too, in their turn, 
An army of negroes went forth 
armed with oil and sprayed 
every pool of water, every 
ditch, every possible breeding 
ground and haunt of the deadly 
mosquito, so that the whole 
Canal Zone reeks of kerosene, 
And so what had been one 
of the most deadly spots on 
the globe, a veritable ‘ white 
man’s grave,’ became a com- 
paratively innocuous strip of 
country—though never what 
the optimistic | Americans 
planned it to be—a_ health 
resort. But Colonel Gorgas’ 
work was unspectacular; it 
was quiet, and America chafed 
at the delay. They wanted to 
see great wads of the isthmus 
flying from hundreds of exca- 
vators. For a long time there 
was muddle and red tape hold- 
ing up the job. Then President 
‘Teddy’ Roosevelt stepped in 
and appointed Colonel Goethals 
to supreme command in the 
Canal Zone. The great engi- 
neer took on the job and 
stood by it. Year in, year out, 
from six o’clock in the morning 
till long past nightfall, he 
laboured on the Canal. One 
can imagine him, the Napoleon 
of the whole Canal Zone, from 
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his headquarters high upon 
Qulebra Hill, surveying that 
proken ghastly strip of country 
stretching away on either side 
of him, like a ribbon of achieve- 
ment that would eventually 
afiect the destinies of the 
nations. 

It is a curious fact that of 
the total army that was em- 
ployed on building the Canal, 
about half the workers were of 
British extraction. Nearly all 
of them were imported from 
Jamaica and Barbadoes, to the 
tune of about twenty thousand. 
Colonel Goethals, with that 
tremendous job on his hands, 
was, one understands, paid 
about three thousand a year, 
which seems an excessively 
modest salary for a man with 
such responsibilities. Sixty- 
five thousand men, women and 
children looked to him in their 
very real trials and troubles— 
and they did not look in vain. 
Under the Colonel’s masterly 
administration they were 
housed, fed; their children 
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educated at schools set up for 
the purpose at points along 
the line; their recreation was 
provided for in countless clubs, 
assembly halls; and even a 
local newspaper was produced 
for their benefit. Perhaps the 
finest commissariat the world 
has ever seen was set up at 
Cristobel, and functioned with 
unerring efficiency : a vast ice- 
house and distributing depot 
that dealt with the ship-load 
of food that arrived every day 
for the Canal Zone workers. 
Local supplies were non-ex- 
istent: everything had to be 
imported. 

And 80, year after year, on 
that fifty-mile front, men like 
tiny atoms directing gigantic 
machines of their own devising, 
blasted and dug and sweated 
and dodged roaring landslides 
that destroyed in a few tragic 
seconds the work of months, 
until eventually, out of ap- 
parent chaos, there emerged 
that astounding achievement— 
‘The Big Ditch.’ 


II. 


While still at Colon, a party 
of us went round the great 
locks and dam of Gatoun, 
situated about seven miles from 
Colon—which, by the way, it 
is a little difficult to realise, 
is actually to the westward of 
the Panama, or Pacific end, the 
Canal running roughly south- 
east from the Atlantic entrance. 

It was one of the most inter- 
esting experiences one could 
imagine, for Gatoun is the 


significant nerve-centre of the 
whole Canal Zone. It is there 
that one can stand on top of 
the mighty dam that has been 
built right across the valley to 
block the passage of the roaring 
Chagres River and impound 
its tremendous water supply 
to form the wholly artificial 
Gatoun Lake. So big is the 
scale that the torrent of figures 
let loose by our guide simply 
dazed the mind. 
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‘“‘ Here,’’ he said, tapping the 
ground with his foot, “is our 
dam ; half a mile wide at the 
base and 100 feet wide at the 
top; right across the valley 
for a mile and a half, with ”’— 
he pointed to the vast concrete 
weir—‘‘ with the ‘ Spillway,’ 
and locks built into it.” 

His eye gleamed. ‘ Over 
20,000,000 cubic yards of 
material has gone into this 
dam.’’ The figures sailed over 
our heads, but the senior en- 
gineer, who had just dealt 
efficiently with some hundreds 
of tons of coal, looked, I 
remember, mildly surprised. 
“That’s the hell of a dollop 
of stuff,’? he whispered to me 
suddenly. I nodded. 

But the American official 
was pointing out over the 
still waters of the Gatoun 
Lake. ‘ Under there,” he said, 
“is the old village of Gatoun 
—church, houses and stores— 
even the old railroad track. 
The new Gatoun—and the 
natives—have moved higher up 
into the hills.” 

It was certainly an amazing 
spectacle, all the more so when 
one realised that this huge lake, 
purely artificial and about 160 
square miles in area, lay 85 feet 
above sea-level. Out of its 
surface peeped the sad tops 
of trees just showing here and 
there, rotted, bare and forlorn. 
For once, the jungle has had to 
take a nasty knock, and even 
what was formerly a roaring 
torrent-bed of a river, the 
Chagres, is now entirely hidden 
for over twenty miles, as is also 
a long stretch of the old French 
canal. Lighthouses now show 


up, perched on the edge of the 
jungle, guides for ships at 
night in their zigzag passage 
across the lake as they 
follow the 40 feet dredged 
channel. 

We walked out—a rather 
dizzy performance—on to the 
‘Spillway,’ which is the con- 
trolling weir for the lake waters. 
An enormous concrete curve, 
1200 feet long, it has on one 
side piled up against it the 
Gatoun Lake. On the other 
side through huge gates the 
water pours down a slope in a 
foaming race to a channel only 
10 feet above sea-level, which 
takes the water to the tail-end 
of the Chagres River bed a 
mile away and so to the sea. 
This torrent it is that, pouring 
through culverts, is harnessed 
to generate the electrical power 
that does all the work of the 
Canal. A huge electrical power- 
house near the dam is the nerve- 
centre of the Canal. From it 
comes the power to operate 
the massive ‘ Spillway ’ gates; 
work the lock gates, which 
weigh anything up to 700 
tons each; tow the ships 
through the locks, light Gatoun 
and the network of light- 
houses and beacons along the 
Canal. 

The enormous lower, middle 
and upper locks themselves 
at Gatoun, duplicated so that 
ships going both ways can be 
dealt with simultaneously, are 
marvels of engineering ingen- 
uity, but the working of them 
we better observed on our own 
passage through later. 

But of all the wonders we 
saw that day at Gatoun, one 
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in particular persists in my 
mind. And as is so often the 
case, it was a small thing, but 
in its own way, perfect. 

In the control station near 
the dam we stood and examined 
a perfect scale-model of the 
whole Canal from Colon and 
Cristobel to Balboa and 
Panama. There it was in front 
of us in every detail. The 
channel, the buoys, every turn 
and twist, every dredger at 
work, the ramparts of Culebra, 
and most marvellous of all 
three little ships chugging along 
in perfect reproduction of the 
movements of the liner and 
the two tramps that were 
then actually at that moment 
passing through the Canal. At 
a glance one could tell that the 
liner was approaching the Pedro 
Miguel locks at the south 
end of Gatoun Lake after 
traversing the Culebra Cut. 
A red light on the model shone 
out. One of the tramps slowly 
approached the lower Gatoun 
Lock. Looking out from the 
control station we saw the 
actual ship. There she was 
just as pictured by the model, 
waiting after her seven-miles 
trip up from Colon to be taken 
into the lower Gatoun Lock 
and hoisted up three steps to 
the surface of the lake, to 
follow in the path of the liner. 
The third ship had entered the 
Canal at the Pacific end and 
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was now nearing the Miraflores 
Lock, the first step up, which 
would take her to the surface 
of the Miraflores Lake. It 
looked as if she would pass the 
liner while she traversed the 
two miles of lake on her way 
to Pedro Miguel. It was more 
than interesting, it was excit- 
ing. Lights shone, telephones 
buzzed, a light went out—one 
of the dredgers had knocked 
off for the day; she was 
moving to another part of the 
Canal. There she was on the 
model slowly getting under 
weigh. The tramp from Colon 
was now in the lock; little 
gates solemnly closed, little loco- 
motives representing the squat 
60-ton realities moved and 
crawled gently along with the 
tramp’s hawsers on the lock- 
sides. The Sub gazed and 
gazed. It was with difficulty 
we tore him away; he would 
gladly have slung a hammock 
alongside the model of the Canal 
and remained there over such 
a ‘ gadget ’ for the next twenty- 
four hours. But time was going. 
We made for the railway, and 
boarded our motor-cars that 
were waiting. The cars were 
ordinary automobiles as the 
Americans call them, but, a 
very sensible idea, they were 
adapted to the railway lines, 
and one simply motored home 
along the track, smoothly and 
swiftly. 


Ii. 


As luck would have it, one 
day at Colon another watch- 
keeping lieutenant and myself 





received an invitation which we 
accepted with alacrity. To 
fly over the Canal from Panama 
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to Colon was an idea that 
appealed to us mightily. We 
had by that time pretty well 
explored the isthmus: Colon, 
Cristobel, Gatoun, Culebra, 
Ancon, Balboa, Panama—both 
new and old—all these places 
we had visited; but to fly 
over the Canal, that was some- 
thing like an expedition. 

A broiling hot forenoon, 
therefore, found us in the 
train puffing along the edges of 
the Gatoun Lake. The modern 
track keeps to the eastward of 
the lake and canal, and is, of 
course, like everything in the 
Canal Zone, American owned. 

At the Panama end we dis- 
embarked, and were motored 
out to the naval air station, 
where we met our American 
flying friends, and had a re- 
markably good lunch. The 
whole Canal Zone, it must be 
remembered, was in those days 
‘dry.’ The result was that 
we consumed a beverage which 
I remember now: it was a 
bottled liquid which went by 
the name of ‘ root beer’; and 
my friend Wallace, the other 
lieutenant, shuddered as he 
drank it, for he was rather an 
expert on real beer. Person- 
ally, I felt dubious as to its 
qualities as a foundation for 
our activities of the afternoon 
when we found ourselves rock- 
eting round in the air-pockets 
high above the Canal. 

After lunch, with the two 
young and cheerful pilots 
allotted to us, we went forth 
and inspected the varied array 
of seaplanes and flying-boats. 
I think we were both rather 


thrilled, for neither of us had 
flown in an aeroplane before, 
Both of us had served in 
destroyers, and the talk there- 
fore of air-pockets and sickness 
left us undismayed. For a 
really unpleasant motion I have 
never met one to equal that 
of a kite-balloon towed by a 
destroyer nosing at twenty 
knots into a heavy head-sea. 

“‘ She’s a good old boat,’’ my 
pilot said to me as we clam- 
bered into an old Curtis flying- 
boat; ‘‘ but she’s so slow,’’ he 
added with a grin, ‘it’s a job 
sometimes to get her into the 
air.”’ Hefrowned. ‘ And they 
will keep on getting on fire” 
—he tested his instruments— 
“ not, of course, in the air,’’ he 
continued, ‘‘ but when they’re 
cold, starting up.” 

“ Yes,’ I said conversation- 
ally, and more than ever sorry 
that it was ‘ root beer.’ ‘ Yes,” 
I said, ‘‘ and then what do you 
do when they get on fire?” 

‘Oh, shucks ! ”’ he said ami- 
ably, “that doesn’t go for 
anything. You just see to it 
and it goes out.”’ 

‘‘ But,’ I persisted, feeling 
that this flying business was 
a rather overrated pastime, 
‘““ wouldn’t it be a good thing, 
then, to try another ‘bus,’ 
and let the one on fire kind of 
cool off for a bit ? ”’ 

The young pilot, however, 
seemed to think that that 
would cast a sort of reflection 
on the ‘ship,’ and everything 
then being ready we slid down 
the skidway and took the 
water. She was really like a 
boat, that old Curtis flying- 
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craft, and the pilot and I sat 
side by side in a comfortable 
upholstered cockpit. A little 
distance away Wallace and his 
pilot came afloat in the same 
manner. We were all ready. 
There were staccato instruc- 
tions, answer and reply, a 
roar of the engine and we were 
off taxi-ing over the blue calm 
sea Of Panama Bay. 

The pilot was right. It was 
a job to get her into the air, 
put eventually we rose slowly 
from the surface and banked 
round. Gradually, as we gained 
height, the circle of our vision 
increased. There, to the south- 
ward, loomed up the islands of 
Taboguilla and Taboga, heavily 
fortified, guarding the Pacific 
approach to the Canal. Spread 
out below us lay the town of 
Panama, the twin spires of its 
Moorish-looking cathedral over- 
topping the white houses, and 
the President’s palace and gar- 
dens were recognisable as a 
green oasis in the town plan. 
Ancon Hill and its slopes cov- 
ered by the neat bungalows 
of the officials; Ancon Hos- 
pital; and directly below us 
the great artificial port with 
its wharves and cranes and 
harbour, Balboa, forming the 
Pacific terminal. 

It was a pleasant change 
from the sticky humid at- 
mosphere to be 2000 feet up ; 
the rush of air, though not 
excessive, gave an impression 
of coolness. Wallace and his 
pilot joined up, and we waved 
across to them with that sud- 
denly awakened feeling of cam- 
araderie that comes to one in 
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the air. Then, for a quarter 
of an hour or so, the two 
stately old flying - boats in- 
dulged in some grave mane- 
uvres in which we frequently 
got so near to each other that 
I began to wish we had gone 
aloft alone. 

I remember that Curtis sea- 
boat as a grave plodding old 
‘bus’ not unlike its prototype 
to be met with in any town or 
city. Our cruising speed was 
about 48 knots—not excessive 
judged by modern standards. 
Every now and again we would 
encounter one of the _ air- 
pockets about which we had 
heard, and the old ship would 
drop with a solid kind of a 
thud until she found some- 
thing more stable to bear her 
up. Yet even those indignities 
she endured with a certain 
stolidity, as a stiff-built fishing 
smack will offer a blunt, solid 
bow to a breaking wave. Thus 
one was not unduly perturbed. 
Indeed, I began to perceive 
dimly some of the reasons why 
the pilot regarded the old 
ship with such evident affec- 
tion. She was stable and trust- 
worthy and honest, and when 
a ship is that, one can waive 
such flashy attributes as speed 
and ability to cut a dash. 

From 2000 feet one saw the 
isthmus in proportion. The 
harsh volceanic-looking strata, 
the hills and deep green ravines 
choked with jungle and under- 
growth stretched away north- 
east and south-west as far as the 
eye could see. We had turned 
our nose now to the Atlantic, 
and far away on the right some- 
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where in the haze over four 
hundred years before, Balboa 
had stood and gazed out over 
that mystical sea, had even 
descended and waded into it, 
his eyes wide and filled with 
awe. Now we were flying over 
the modern port that bears 
his name, a mass of concrete 
that would have made that 
stout-hearted Conquistador rub 
his eyes. 

So dense and far-spreading 
is the jungle pressing in on the 
thin strip that man has con- 
quered, that it looks somehow 
threatening still, as if it merely 
bided its time, waiting for 
allies of Nature in the form 
of earthquake or flood to step 
in and re-establish the supre- 
macy it has held on that dark 
isthmus from time immemorial. 

Flying up past Ancon and 
Balboa, we followed the Canal 
to Miraflores, and looked down 
at the bright concrete locks 
and dam shining up at us with 
white garish effect. In the 
near distance, across the Mira- 
flores Lake, which is also arti- 
ficial, we saw the twin conical 
hills that mark the double 
Pedro Miguel locks. In a few 
moments we had arrived over 
them, and there ahead for 
the next nine miles lay the 
famous Culebra Cut. Here and 
there in the distance it was 
lost from view, that yellowish 
white ribbon of a canal, as it 
wound its serpentine way 
through the precipitous gorges. 
Famous, or rather notorious, 
it looked from a bird’s-eye 
view a dark jagged gash that 
a giant’s hand had hacked with 


a knife whose edge was blunt, 
Even from 2000 feet up the 
edges of the Cut looked crumb- 
ling and dangerous. For nine 
perilous miles, as if attempting 
to escape from the threat of 
those lowering banks that are 
ever ready to roar down in 
huge landslides and engulf it, 
the Canal turns and twists 
and turns again. 

Culebra has always been the 
difficult spot in the Canal. 
Parenthetically, it was due to 
its difficulties that the idea 
of a ‘sea-level’ canal was 
abandoned. To cut an ordi- 
nary salt-water channel across 
from Colon and Cristobel— 
without locks — would have 
meant that Culebra would have 
had to have been cut another 
seventy or a hundred feet 
deeper. Also, of course, it 
would have been far more 
expensive and taken longer. 
Theoretically the advocates for 
the salt-water channel between 
the two oceans were right, but 
the crumbling qualities of the 
voleanic rock and soil would 
have defeated the project. 

Although it never rises much 
above 300 feet, at the conti- 
nental divide, the engineers 
had to carve and clear away 4 
depth of nearly 400 feet to a 
width of 300. Nearly half the 
total excavations in the Canal 
construction came from the 
nine miles of the Culebra Cut. 
But it was not that that turned 
grey the hairs of the officials in 
charge of operations. Culebra, 
alas! will always be famous 
for its landslides, when thou- 
sands of tons of rock and earth 
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crumble away and fall in a 
devastating mass half-way 
across the channel so hardly 
won. A short time before we 
passed through, the Canal had 
been closed for six weeks while 
a huge landslide was dealt 
with. A ninety million pound 
corporation cannot afford these 
strikes on the part of nature. 
It makes the dividends look 
small. But then the dividends 
are, Of course, a secondary 
consideration, for the Canal is 
the keystone in a definite 
strategical plan dealing with 
the problem of the division of 
the American naval forces into 
Pacific and Atlantic Fleets. 
The difficulties inherent in the 
division of the Fleets were 
brought home to the American 
people in a dramatic manner 
during the Spanish-American 
War when the American battle- 
ship, Oregon, in getting from 
the Pacific to the Atlantic side, 
had to travel an extra 9000 
miles because there was no 
canal to use as a short cut. 
From that time on, the Canal 
was ordained. Somehow, some 
time, it would be built—and 
by American money. But for a 
long time the only thing that 
happened was that the Govern- 
ment sent yet one more com- 
mission to Nicaragua to see 
which route was the better. 
How on earth the nations 
ever came to hesitate between 
the possibilities of the various 
routes for a _ trans - isthmian 
canal, it is difficult now to see. 
Possibly, if there had been 
aeroplanes then there would 
have been no hesitation, nor 
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the expenditure of hundreds of 
thousands of pounds on useless 
commissions. It is almost stag- 
gering to realise that the great 
Cortes himself conceived the 
idea of a canal, and was the 
first man to do so; but a 
colleague of Balboa, by name 
Saavedra Ceron—a cousin of 
Cortes’ — produced the first 
definite plans in the year 1529. 
From that date until as recently 
as 1910, the date of the famous 
Hay - Pauncefote Treaty, the 
nations have always seemed to 
have a secret hankering after 
the Nicaragua route. For four 
hundred years there had been 
endless competition and dispute. 
Nations have bickered and 
snarled ; companies have been 
formed and gone into inevitable 
liquidation ; concessions have 
been granted by Central Ameri- 
can Republics that never came 
to anything. Surveyors, en- 
gineers, idealists, down the cen- 
turies have braved the fever- 
ridden swamps looking, looking 
for the hidden waterway join- 
ing the two oceans that natives 
even now swear exists. Perhaps 
the only man who never both- 
ered his head about rumour or 
possibilities was Henry Morgan. 
His name is immortal; it is 
still whispered in the jungle 
with bated breath. He was a 
stern realist. whose speciality 
was buccaneering. Possibly if 
he had turned his attention to 
canal - building the history of 
the isthmus would have been 
different, for no man knew it 
and its hidden rivers as he did. 

It seemed so obvious to us, fly- 
ing over the finished product, and 
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yet there it is: in 1910, after 
the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty, the 
U.S.A. Commission report fav- 
oured the Nicaragua route 
rather than that of Panama. 
It was estimated that a ship 
would take over thirty hours 
via Nicaragua, but only twelve 
through Panama, yet Nicaragua 
being farther north it was held 
a ship would save in distance 
—an American ship, of course. 

As the Americans were then 
negotiating to take over the 
French interests in Panama, 
however, the above report was 
probably something in the 
nature of a threat; for as soon 
as the French had accepted 
the American offer of eight 
million pounds, the Commission 
decided that Panama would 
perhaps after all be preferable. 

The Darien route, too, mak- 
ing use of the Atrato River, 
has always had adherents, but 
there again it is longer by 
far than Panama; the Atrato 
itself, apart from connecting 
canals, would have had to be 
navigated for a hundred miles. 
The French, by the way, were 
working on the sea-level plan : 
a canal without locks. The 
fact that the Pacific Ocean is 
tidal at Panama to the extent 
of a rise of ten feet at high 
tide, whereas the Atlantic or 
Caribbean Sea only rises ten 
inches, did not materially influ- 
ence the issue ; for spread over 
a distance of forty-seven miles 
the fall would have been only 
some two inches or so to the 
mile, and a consequently slow 
flow of water that would not 
have affected shipping. Cule- 


bra, on the other hand, would 
have in that case, as I have 
mentioned, been a stumbling- 
block. 

As the old Curtis flying-boat 
roared along on her steady 
way, a curious idea came to me 
while I looked down on the 
Culebra Cut: I seemed to see 
in my mind’s eye a flight of 
fast bombers following the track 
we took. It would be night 
with a pale silvery moon re- 
flected from the ribbon of 
water below. One by one the 
roar of heavy bombs as they 
fell in a devastating crash on 
those crumbling cliffs seemed 
to come to my shocked ears, 
followed by the fire of the 
close-packed guns of the forti- 
fied area guarding the Cut. 
Some of the attacking ’planes 
fell in flames, but the others, 
their work done, wheeled and 
rose higher, faint streaks in 
the sky as they swept back to 
the thirty-knot aircraft carrier 
lying out in the Pacific, out of 
range of Taboga and Tabo- 
guilla and their heavy long- 
range defence guns. .. . 

I looked at my pilot’s pre- 
occupied features and steady 
young hands as he jockeyed 
us through yet another air- 
pocket. He would, I reflected, 
be busy when that night came. 
I glanced down again at the 
steep crumbling sides of Cule- 
bra, and noted the number of 
powerful dredgers at work. 
Yes, a few bombs along there 
would cause the landslides of 
the past to fade into insignifi- 
cance .. . and with the Canal 
hopelessly blocked in time of 
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war where would be the naval 
strategy of America? Hither 
one or the other coast-line 
must suffer. 

The time may well come 
when the Canal is going to be 
a matter of grave concern to 
the United States ; when they 
may even regret that they have 
the sole responsibility and that 
they put a highly original in- 
terpretation upon the relevant 
clause in the Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty, namely :— 

“The Canal shall never be 
blockaded, nor shall any right 
of war be exercised nor any 
act of hostility be committed 
within it. The United States, 
however, shall be at liberty 
to maintain such military police 
along the Canal as may be 
necessary to protect it against 
lawlessness and disorder.’’ 

There is a large standing 
army maintained in the Canal 
Zone, and the guns dotted 
about in the isthmus are of a 
weight and calibre unsurpassed 
by those of any fortified strong- 
hold in the world. The Ameri- 
cans are not taking any chances 
—and perhaps they are right. 

We got a magnificent view 
of the Gatoun Lake, coming 
from the direction of Culebra. 
Even on that fine afternoon, 
with the sun shining down out 
of a blue sky and a fine haze 
blunting the harsh hills, the 
vast expanse of water looked 
Somehow sullen and desolate, 
as if it lay uncomfortably 
over the prickly jungle. From 
our height we could plainly 
see veritable forests of bush 
and undergrowth reaching up 
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in the shallows almost to the 
surface, and the clear-cut edges 
of the forty-feet dredged chan- 
nel as it meandered across the 
lake could be easily traced. 
Small islands, little bays, back- 
waters, and especially the edges 
of the lake where they met the 
hills, all looked sudden and 
arbitrary like some political 
frontiers on a map. It was all 
extraordinarily interesting. The 
pilot pointed over the side, and 
the rush of wind caught me by 
the throat as I craned my 
head obediently downwards. 

‘‘ That dark streak,’ he bel- 
lowed in my ear, “is the old 
French canal— buried under 
forty feet of water. And there ’’ 
—he pointed to another dark 
line—* there, is the old Chagres 
River, a whale of a stream it 
used to be.” 

Ahead now showed up in all 
its massive strength, the vast 
concrete dam and mighty triple 
locks of Gatoun. Below us 
black shadows and dots indi- 
cated the old village of Gatoun. 
We roared over the locks, and 
a locomotive operator, as his 
engine crawled along the lock- 
side, leant out of his cab- 
window and waved a friendly 
greeting. 

We sailed down the home 
seven-miles’ stretch; in the 
distance, a mass of white 
houses, palm trees, shipping, 
wharves, growing every moment 
more distinct, warned me that 
my trip was nearly over. The 
Canal here looked wide and 
deep as it stretched out to- 
wards the distant Caribbean. 
A faint long black streak de- 
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noted the long breakwater that 
guards Colon and the Atlantic 
terminal from the heavy 
‘ Northers ’ that blow down the 
coast of the isthmus. Soon 
we could distinguish the white 
line of surf edging the sea, 
and then the old ship tucked 
away in the harbour. As I 
write, I am looking at one of 
the photographs that I took 
during that trip in the old 
flying-boat. It shows distinctly 
the roofs of the characteristic 
official bungalows, and the V- 
shaped fork near the Atlantic 
where the old French canal 
cuts across the existing one. 
It forms a sad reminder of 
that great débdcle that stag- 
gered the world; but it is 


still there, a memorial to ‘ Le 
Grand Francais,’ whose luck 
was bad but whose genius is 


incontestable. He at any rate 
was the first man to get down 
to the job and do something 
besides talk and appoint inter- 
minable commissions. And 
paradoxically enough it was 
through his failures rather than 
his successes that those who 
came after were able to benefit, 
for the failures were, like the 
man, big and clear-cut. His 
mistakes glowed like beacons, 
and so could be avoided next 
time. De Lesseps’ trouble with 
Culebra warned the Americans 
that a sea-level canal would 
not be so feasible a proposition 
after all as a canal with locks. 
Moreover, the conditions would 
have to be improved for the 
Canal workers. But perhaps 
the extraordinarily opportune 
birth of Panama as an inde- 


pendent Republic was the one 
factor that by itself helped 
most, for then the Americans 
could go right ahead on their 
own pitch, so to speak. The 
French had the old Colombian 
Republic to deal with— 
and the Colombian courts— 
which gaily authorised the sale 
of jungle at city valuations, 
the Panamanians being the 
vendors, bien entenda, and the 
unfortunate De Lesseps com- 
pany the purchasers. Such 
dealings help one to understand 
where the French millions van- 
ished into thin air. 

As the pilot turned the nose 
of the old Curtis boat down 
towards the harbour and we 
came circling nearer the water, 
I felt full of regret that the 
trip was then coming to an 
end. We landed in the same 
safe steady way as we had 
flown, and clambering out of 
the comfortable cockpit, a little 
stiff, we moored up and went 
aboard my ship. And so to 
the wardroom, where my 
American friend tried one of 
our famous cocktails, and I 
think liked it ; at any rate, he 
ate a hearty meal and became 
fast friends with the padre, 
who later on in the afternoon 
flew back with him for company 
over the Canal, and after visit- 
ing the flying-base mess, finally 
arrived back in Colon, having 
taken train from Panama. Air- 
pockets had impressed the 
padre apparently, and he had 
fallen from grace twice over 
Culebra, but, as he said, ‘* What 
is a small thing like that to 4 
bona fide Sky Pilot? I would 
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not have missed the trip for 
worlds.” With which senti- 
ment I agreed, and we there- 
upon swopped experiences until 
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the Master-at-Arms, arriving 
at eleven o’clock, indicated 
that the wardroom should be 
closed. 


IV. 


Finally, one fine forenoon, 
we ourselves pushed off from 
our berth and steamed off 
bound for Panama. We reck- 
oned it would take about ten 
hours to get through the Canal, 
including the time taken to 
pass through the triple Gatoun 
locks, the smaller Pedro Miguel 
and the Miraflores. 

The Canal itself is only about 
forty miles long, but a dredged 
channel at either end makes 
the total length about forty- 
nine miles. 

Work goes on incessantly 
all along the Canal. We passed 


innumerable dredgers and ex- 
cavators at work, vast powerful 
machines that take tons of 
rock and sand and earth into 
their capacious maws at one 


gulp. The banks in places 
looked none too stable. Up 
to Gatoun the channel is 500 
feet wide, ample for passing 
ships coming the other way. 
One cannot help being im- 
pressed with all the ‘ gadgets ’ 
that make Gatoun itself almost 
fool-proof. The locks them- 
selves are 1000 feet long by 
110 feet wide, and the reflection 
persisted in one’s mind that it 
was a very fortunate thing for 
America that ships of war 
have not grown any bigger. 
The Washington Naval Treaty 
in limiting the size of battle- 


ships and battle cruisers has 
done the Panama Canal a good 
turn ; for if one considers that 
there are already battleships 
with a beam measurement of 
over 100 feet, it is not a great 
step to one which would not 
pass through the Canal locks. 
The greatest care has to be 
exercised when moving a ship 
of this description through the 
locks, for there may be only 
two and a half feet clearance 
on either side. Four loco- 
motives, running on rails along- 
side the locks, attend and move 
ships by hawsers. They are 
squat ungainly things, operated 
by electricity, with a huge steel 
drum amidships and a raised 
driving cab at each end. I 
believe they weigh about sixty 
tons each. 

A huge steel chain cable 
stretches across the lock in 
case a ‘rogue’ ship should 
suddenly ram the gates. The 
ends of the cable secured in 
the concrete walls work in 
hydraulic cylinders which will 
check a ship moving quite fast 
in a small space. Another 
further safety device is an 
emergency caisson, which, in 
the unlikely event of the lock 
gates being carried away and 
the Gatoun Lake sweeping 
down into the Canal, can be 
rushed into position and thick 
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steel plates gradually, one by 
one, can be dropped down 
slots in the steel framework. 
But this contingency is un- 
likely ever to arise. The 
gates are doubled at the upper 
end as a precautionary measure. 
The size of some of them is 
amazing. Imagine a great mas- 
sive steel box, some 80 feet 
high, 70 feet long and 7 feet 
thick, weighing about 600 tons— 
and that is only half the gate. 

Because our length was under 
600 feet, the secondary gates, 
three-quarters of the way along 
the locks, could be used in our 
case. Great 18-feet culverts 
fill and empty the huge lock 
basins in about fifteen minutes 
or so. Precisely and sedately, 
we moved up the three steps. 
It was weird to look back in 
the upper lock and see astern 
and 85 feet below, the canal, 
along which we had just come, 
stretching away in the distance 
to Colon and the Atlantic. 

The double gates opened and 
out we went, past the long 
wall, where ships can lie along- 
side awaiting their turn, until 
our engines turning again, we 
steamed out on to the surface 
of Gatoun Lake, which by 
this time we were beginning to 
know. 

The navigation of the Canal 
is very simple. One’s course 
across the lake is well marked 
by beacons and buoys and 
the characteristic little white 
lighthouses on the edges of the 
still water. It is a zigzag 
course rather, but one can 
steam fast and make good 
progress. Culebra, as one might 
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expect, is the most awkward 


length of the Canal. At one 
part of the Cut, near Con- 
tractor’s Hill, the Canal is 
very narrow. There we met 
a biggish tramp coming the 
opposite way and passed her, 
but for two big ships it must 
be a ticklish manceuvre, as 
the width of the channel cannot 
be much more than 300 feet 
at that particular spot. 

As the big tramp passed, 
almost brushing our rails, one 
could not help pondering on 
the results of a big merchant 
ship loaded, say, with cement, 
suddenly foundering in that 
narrow cut. A ‘ pseudo-neutral’ 
ship, for example, could de- 
molish the entire Culebra Cut 
in a very short time if she 
slipped a few time-set depth 
charges quietly over the stern 
at carefully chosen points along 
her route. Yes, one can see 
that America, should she ever 
be embroiled in a war, will 
have to watch the ‘ neutral’ 
shipping that uses the Canal— 
or close it altogether except 
for military purposes; and 
even then she will still have 
to watch its vulnerable points 
aS a museum keeper guards the 
heirlooms under his charge. 

Our own passage was without 
incident. What looked sus- 
piciously like alligators were 
sighted on the banks occasion- 
ally; and we noticed a few 
specimens of iguana, not unlike 
the African varieties. Birds, 
of course, and a few sea-fowl ; 
and a profusion of flowers of 
the orchid variety, in dazzling 
patches in the jungle, which 
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looked uninviting, dark, rank 


and luxuriant, and arising 
from its green depths steamy 
vapours. 

Pedro Miguel loomed ahead, 
dazzling white, and we passed 
through its concrete locks, down 
a step this time, to the placid 
waters of Lake Miraflores. A 
mile or so brought us to the 
Miraflores Locks, and soon we 
were passing down the last 
fight of steps, and so to the 
waters of the Pacific, down 
which we steamed once we had 
reached the last five miles’ 
stretch of dredged canal which 
leads to Balboa and Panama. 

On arrival, when we had 


The State and Republic of 
Panama strikes one as being 
in the position of a rather 
slatternly landlady who, owing 
to a stroke of luck, has been 
put in the way of a competency 
—due purely to the circum- 
stance that her property stands 
on a site that has suddenly 
become valuable. Her tenants, 
clean, hygienic people, having 
raised their hands in horror at 
the appalling condition of her 
household, proceeded to subject 
it to a ‘spring cleaning’ that 
she will never forget. Theo- 
retically, the landlady still owns 
part of the property, but in 
reality she has to do what she 
is told and see that her part 
of the house is kept clean. 
The important rooms and apart- 
ments have been bought out- 
right by these same, to her 
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made fast, we were greeted by 
the British Minister, who all 
through our stay in the Canal 
Zone had been kindness itself 
to us all. Some of us took the 
opportunity of getting ashore 
and looking up friends, for by 
this time we had become ac- 
quainted with Panama and 
the bungalows of the officials 
on Ancon Hill. Then dinner 
at the big hotel, and sitting 
out afterwards in the night 
breeze blowing in from the 
Pacific, with our feet up on 
the verandah rail, looking out 
towards the islands of Taboga 
and Taboguilla, rounded off a 
pleasant evening. 


mind, rather finicky and tire- 
some tenants, who have even 
gone to the length of insisting 
that part of the purchase money 
be invested in their business. 
On account of this and other 
things, the landlady, as is 
their habit, is for ever com- 
plaining and drawing the atten- 
tion of a resigned world to her 
unfortunate position. But all 
things considered, the land- 
lady has done pretty well for 
herself. 

So thinks the great world, 
which cannot help pointing 
out that the landlady cast off 
her parents of her own free will 
and now must carve out her 
own salvation under the egis 
of the strangers with whom 
she has thrown in her lot. 
Some of the distant and near 
cousins of the landlady, it 
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may be interjected, are not 
quite so happy about this 
unusual guardianship; for being 
of the same blood, and having 
large estates, they wonder some- 
times where guardianship ends 
and trusteeship begins; and 
that notwithstanding a gentle- 
man of great beneficence called 
Monroe. 

Frankly, the Panamanians do 
not impress very favourably. 
They do, as far a8 one can see, 
nothing except sit round at 
the numerous cafés and talk 
very big. They seem to dis- 
like the Americans who have 
practically made their country 
and their fortune. The Ameri- 
cans in turn seem to have— 
and rightly—singularly little 
use for the Panamanians, whose 
hobbies — namely, President- 
making—and unmaking—polit- 
ical intrigue and revolutions— 
do not meet with the former’s 
approval. 

Panama itself is a very ordi- 
nary Spanish kind of town, 
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except that it is remarkably 
clean—and has been ever since 
the days of Colonel Gorgas, 
A very different sort of place 
now to the ‘sink of iniquity’ 
in which the riff-raff of the 
Pacific coast gathered in the 
good old French days of specu- 
lation and adventure in the 
previous century. One must, 
however, make allowances, for 
then men and women were 
juggling with death daily. A 
man might be perfectly fit one 
day and dead the next, struck 
down by the scourge of ‘ yellow- 
jack,’ which then stalked the 
isthmus with ghastly threat. 

Of the old Panama which 
Henry Morgan sacked, seven 
miles away down the coast, 
there is nothing now to be seen 
except a few broken walls 
almost entirely clothed by the 
encroaching jungle. It is diffi- 
cult to visualise those crumb- 
ling ruins as the treasure-house 
of the Pacific, as it was in 
Drake’s day. 
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